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PBEFACE. 



In presenting this Tolume to the Public^ it seems proper to 
offer some explanation of the circumstances that have led to 
its production. The European Alps have long exerted a 
powerful attraction upon strangers from other lands; our 
countrymen and conntrjrwomen, in particular^ have been 
accustomed to seek health and enjoyment in repeated visits 
to a region vhere^ in matchless combination^ the sublime 
scenery of snow-^lad peak and glacier is associated with the 
softer beauty of lake and valley ; but for a long time the 
crowds of tourists who annually visited the Alps were content 
to follow in certain beaten tracks, each one copying with 
almost serv ile tideiity the route followed by his predecessor. 
It is true that the two districts which once monopolised the 
att^tion of foreign visitors present a combination of attrac* 
tions that are not sui^passed elsewhere : Chamouni^ and Cor- 
mayeur^ Grindelwald, Lauterbrunnen^ and the Grimsel^ are 
spots that can never lose their charm for the lover of Nature ; 
and since, in addition to these, tourists have found their way 
to new head-quarters, such as Zermatt, Saas, Grrmonay, 
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Macugnagai the ^ggisch-bonijStachelberg^and Heiligenblut, 
it must be owned tbat no new routes which they can discoyer 

for themselves are likely to surpass those now known and 
accessible. 

Of late ycars^ however^ an increasing desire has been 
felt to explore the miivuowu and little frequented districts 
of the Alps. The writings of Professor J. D. Forbes^ 
those of M. Agassiz^ and his companions^ and of M. Gottlieb 
Studer^ led many in whom the passion for Alpine scenery 
was blended with a love of adventure^ and some scientific 
interest in the results of mountain-travel, to strike out 
new paths for themselves, and especially iu the higher 
snow region^ which had before been almost completely shunned 
by ordinary travellers. Practice soon developed the powers 
of those who undertook such expeditions ; experience showed 
that the dangers connected with them had been exaggerated^ 
while at the same time it taught the precautionB which are 
really requisite. The result has been to train up amongst the 
foreign visitors to the Alps^ but especially amongst our own 
countrymen, many men sfi familiar with the peculiar diffi- 
culties and risks of expeditions in the High Alps^ and as 
competent to overcome them^ as most of the native guides. 

The powers thus acquired have been chiefly directed to 
accomplishing the ascent of the highest summits, or effecting 
passes across the less accessible portions of the Alpine chain ; 
and within the last five years the highest peak of Monte Rosa, 
the Uom^ the Great Combin, the Alleleinhorn, the Wetter- 
horn proper^ and several other peaks never before scaled, 
have been successfully attacked by travellers, most of whose 
names will be found among the contributors to this volume. 

In the accidental intercourse of those who have been 
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engaged in such expeditions^ it has been perceived that 
the comiQiinity of taste and feeling amongst those who 

in the life of the High Alps have shared the same enjoy- 
ments^ the same labours^ and the same dangers^ consti- 
totes a bond of sympathy stronger than many of those by 
which men are drawn into association; and early in the 
year 1858, it was resolved to give scope ibr the extension of 
this mutual feeling amongst all who have explored high 
mountain reonons, by the formation of the Alpine Club. It 
was thought that many of those who have been engaged in 
similar undertakings^ would willingly avail themselves of 
occasional opportunities for meeting together, for commu- 
nicating intbrmation as to past excursions, and for planning 
new achievements ; and a hope was entertained that such an 
association luiglit indirectly advance the general progress of 
knowledge, by directing the attention of men^ not professedly 
followers of science, to particular points in which their 
assistance max coutribute to ^ ahiable results. The expecta- 
tions of the ibunders of the Club have not been disappointed; 
it numbers at the ][»esent time considerably more than a 
liLindred members, and it is hoped that the possession of a 
permanent place of meeting will materially further the objects 
which it has proposed to itself. 

The interest shown by the Public in narratives of excursions 
through the less frequented districts of the Alps contained in 
several recent publications^ had naturally suggested to others 
the idea of recording their adventures, either in separate 
volumes, or in the form of contributions to periodicals, when 
it was proposed that the facilities for combined action pre- 
sented in the Alpine Club should be made use of to bring 
together, in a single volume, some of the materials likely to 
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interest the general reader, which were available in the hands 
of seyeral members of the Club« It was thought to be no 
slight advantage, that in ibis mode of publication the effort 
of eacli author would be rather to condense than to extend 
bis narrative^ and it was hoped, at the same time, that the 
resources which could be made available for such a volume 
would secure a degree of excellence in the illustrations, 
— ^both plates and maps, — that could not easily be attained if 
several writers bad separately given theur productions to the 
PubUc. 

The experiment has been attended with a degree of success 

unhoped for by the editor and his fellow contributors, four, 
editions of the work, in its original form, having been 
exhausted within the past year* 



NOTICE KELATIVB TO THE PRESENT EDITION. 



It has been frequently suggested by niembei's of the 
Alpine Club, and other Alpine travellers, that an edition in 

a portable form, suitable for carrying in the knapsack, or 
pocket, without the coloured plates, but with the maps, would 
be a convenient traveling manual for explorers in the higher 
regions of the ^Vlps. This edition is intended to suit the 
convenieuce of pedestrian travellers, and will also, it is hoped, 
be acceptable to the general reader, who may be glad to have 
this series of narratives of adveutLuuus expeditions among 
Swiss mountains brought within his reach at a more 
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moderate price^ although without the attraction of the 
coloured views. 

The new tariff of the Chamonix Guides is included in the 
Tolumej aud will doubtless be found a useful assistance to 
those who carry the volume with them in their excursions. 

Professor Ramsay^s paper on the Ancient Glaciers of 
Wales^ being more suited to trayellers in Wales^ is published 
separately. 

May^ 1860. 
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. CHAPTER I. 

THE PASSAGE OP THE PENETRE 1)E SALENAj IROM THE COL DE 
BALME TO THE VAL FERRET, BY THE GLACIER DU TOUR, THE 
CLACIEA D£ TRIENT^ AND THE GULCIER DE SALENA. 

The Glacier da Tour is perhaps the least generally and the least 
accnrately known of the great ice-streams which descend on the 
northern side of the chain of Mont Blanc. It lies in so deep a 
recess^ that its existence is scarcely suspected until the traveller is 
brought opposite to the opening by which it flows into tlie valley 
of Ohamouni. The parts of the T§te Noire and the Ool de Balme 
from which alone it is yistble to the ordinary tonrist are bo near to 
the glacier, and the last slope over which it descends is so long and 
so steep, that even a careM observer could form no idea from 
below of the vast extent of its upper portion. It may be owing to 
this eircnmstance that it has tempted the cariosity of very few 
explorers. The passage I am abont to describe was discovered 
many years ago by a man of the name of Munier ; bnt, if I am 
correctly informed, it was never attempted again till the year 1850, 
when it was made ])y Professor Forbes, as related by him in a very 
interesting chapter appended to his "Norway and its Glaciers." 
From that time till the year 1857, — the date of tlic expedition 
recorded in the following pages, — I could not learn that tlie passage 
had been taken by any one. It has sijice l)c< orne better appre- 
ciated ; and in 1858, two or three parties ascended the (Ttlacier du 
ToTir, and descended to Orsidres either by the Glacier de Balena 
or by the Glacier d Umy. 
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The Glacier dn Tour is the most esstem of the glacieiv of Mont 

Blanc descending into the valley of Chamouni. The great eystera 
of crags which closes up the licad of tlie glacier may be roughly 
compared to the nave of a wheel, from which the four glaciers of Le 
Tour, Trient, Onn , ami Salena, are the radiating spokes: with this 
qualification, however, tiiat the glaciers of Trient and Orny, w hich 
lie to the east of the Glacier du Tour on the one side, and of the 
Glacier de Salena on the other bide, of the main chain, liave a 
common origin in a vast snow-field from which the first descends 
rather to the east of north, and tlie second nearly due e,i«t. The 
niacier du Tour keeps a general direction towards the nortii-wcRt, 
while that of Salena, which is more sinuous, is turned a little to the 
south of east. It follows from this arrangement, that, while the 
lower extremities of the four glaciers are widely separated, they 
approach very near together in the upper region where they 
originate. It is not, however, so simple a matter as might he 
supposed to ])ass from the Glacier du Tour to that of Salena. The 
Glacier du Tour, the twin system of the Trient and Orny, and the 
Glacier de Salena, are all on different levels ; the Glacier dn Tour 
being much the highest of the three, the head of the Trient ooea- 
pying an intennediate level, and the Glacier de Balena being much 
lower than either. There is a difference of probably not less than 
1,000 or 1,500 feet between the level of the highest platean of .the 
Glacier du Tour and that of the portion of the Glacier de Balen* 
which lies immediately behind the rocky boundary separating the 
two ; and the precipitous nature of the southern face of the dividing 
range (above the Glacier de Salena) forbids all thought of passing 
directly acrons it. The only known passage ia hy the head of the 
Glacier de Trient, which must ho reached by dcsceiidiiig from the 
high level of the Glacier du Tour. At the very furthest recess of 
the Glacier de Trient, where it runs up into a little corner and 
insinuates itself between the two glaciers of Le Tour and Salcijn, — • 
elsewhere separated only by an inacccF.^il-le wall of crag, the com- 
mon l)oundary of hoth, — a narrow oiiening, which I have ventured 
to call the Fenetre de Salena, gives a romantic acce;^s to the still 
lower level of the Glacier de Salena. A shorter descent to Orsieres 
may be effected by leaving the Glacier de Salena altogether out of 
the question, and turning eastward as soon as the Glacier de Trient 
is reached. From half an hour s to an hour's walk over swelling 
snow-fields then brings you to the head of the Glacier d'Omjr, and 
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Orsi^res lies almost beneath yonr feet. But to my mind, though 
the expedition is longer and n>nrp laborinius, the attractions of the 
Salena route are far greater. At the time I first visited the Glacier 
du Tour, in lH/>7, it was supposed to be necessary to ascend quite 
to its highest j r i tion, and to gain the Glacier de Trient by the very 
difficalt descent I have here described; but, in 1858^ an old Mend 
and myself discovered a far easier passage through a gap in 
the chain of the Aiguilles Dories, between the Aiguille du Tour 
and the head of the glacier, by which all danger or difficulty is 
avoided, and a very beantifnl view of the Swiss Alps is gained. I 
should not conclude this rough topographical nofice without saying 
that it appeared to myself and my companions of 1857 to be just 
within the limits of possibility that another passage may be found 
to the Glacier of Salena from that of Le Tour ,* but it can hardly 
be an easy one. As we all thought, from the very imperfect and 
hasty survey we had when descending the Glacier of Salena, the 
latter glacier runs up in a kind of deep inlet at the back of the 
Aiguille d'Argenti^res ; and as we had observed that the rocks 
might be scaled without any great difficulty at the south-we^t angle 
of the Glacier du Tour, which adjoins the south-eastern buttress ot 
the Aiguille d'Argenti^res, it occurred to us that it might be 
possible to effect a descent by the other side to that recess of the 
Glacier of Saleim of which I have spoken. This, however, so far 
as we are concerned, is only conjecture; but the nttenipt is worth 
making-, as the relative positions of the several glaciers and ridges 
of this portion of the Mont Blanc chain are but imperfectly known, 
and most incorrectly laid down on all the maps hitherto published.* 
After waiting at Chamouni two or three days, hoping for weather 
fine enough to enable us to ascend Mont Blanc^ finding that the 
barometer continued obstinately below "temps variable," and 
getting tired of expectation and inactivity, we resolved to attempt 
a somewhat less lofty expedition, and after discussing various plans, 
determined to see how the weather would serve us for the passage 
of the Glacier du Tour. Fortunately for us, Auguste Balmat, who 
was again my guide, was one of the few persons who bad made 
the passage, having crossed the col seven years before, in company 
with Professor Forbes; and the pleasure with which he looked 
back on that expedition, and the praises I bad always heard him 
bestow upon the great beauty and grandeur of the scenery, had 

* See Note at the end of this Chapter. 
B 2 
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long excited my curioflity, and given me a Btrong desire to expiore 

this wild and unfrequented region. Accordingly, on Monday 
mornijig, the 24th of Anpfust, 1857, we set off for the Col de Balme, 
inteudiug to sleep there that night, and start for the glacier at two 
or three o'clock in the morning. The weather was aii} thiiig but 
inviting ; the wind blew a hurricane ; the Monts IMaudits and the 
whole of the Grand Plateau were covered witli a dense miKt of 
powdery snow. The Glacier de Taconnay, ahnost as high as the 
Grand Mulets, was dusted over with the dirt blown from tlie k m Ins. 
The Glacier des Bossons Avas dirtier than I ever saw it before, nml 
when I walked uj) after breakfast to Balmat's cottage, a few hundred 
yards above the church at Ohamouni, it was at times with diffinilty 
that I kept my lege. With all this, the air was so close and sultry, 
that walking, even at a very moderate pace^ was an unpleasant 
exertion* However, we had so often had occasion to observe that 
fortune emilea npon the brave, that we fiet otf, five in number — 
R., W., and myself, Auguste Balmat and Fran^oia Cachat — nothing 
daunted by these unpromising appearances, and arrived in due 
time at Argenti^res. The aspect of the weather grew worse every 
hour, and the good folk of Argenti^res prophesied our speedy 
return. Before we arrived at the Col de Balme, heavy rain had 
set in all along the valley of Chamouni, and soon after we reached 
the little hostelry, an impenetrable mist came rolling np from the 
valley of Trient, shrouding in its cold grey folds every ]>art of the 
prospect ; the barometer fell still lower, and everything looked as 
badly for the morrow as it could do. We managed, nevertheless, 
to pass a very pleasant afternoon, and went early to bed that we 
might be ready for the weather as soon as it was ready for us. The 
wind was still so strong that I was obliged to have tlie outside 
shutter fastened to keep the rain out, so tliat I conkl see nothing ; 
but, throughout the night, whenever I awoke, the soft and constant 
dripping of the water from the eaves told me that there was no 
change for the better. I had slept two nights at t])e Col de Balme, 
some ten days before, intending to make tlie same passage, but had 
been driven back to Chamouni by finding, when I awoke on the 
16th of August, eight inches of snow on the ground, and I began 
to think the present expedition was doomed to a like unsuccessfol 
termination. 

We rose at six, with little hope ; but just as we were finishing 
breakfast, one of those strange transitions took place which are 
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not uncommon in mountain countries ; and in a few moments the 
dreary cloak of mist was gone, no one knew how or where, and 
the eye ranged freely over the great aiguilles and glaciers of 
Mont Blanc, and over the green pastures of the valley of Chamoun!^ 
from the Col de Bahne to the Col de Vosa. The change was 
as transient as it was rapid; a few seconds more, and all was 
wrapped again in the wreathing mist ; but our hopes had been 
raised, and encouraged by the momentary glimpse of better things, 
we soon procured the. necessary supplies and prepared for a start. 
It was just eight o*dock when we bid adieu to the landlord, and 
left our homely, but dean and hospitable, quarters for the trackless 
waste of ice and snow which ky between us and the neitt human 
habitation we should see. In a few seconds we lost sight of the 
house, and were picking our way through the fog, towards the 
base of the heights which rise to the south of the Col de Bahne and 
form the termination of the eastern boundary of the Glacier du 
Tuur. Things began to look badly again, when suddenly the mist 
was rent into shreds before ua, and ahnost over our heads we beheld 
the sharp summit of the Aiguille Verte, covered with the fresh 
snow of yesterday, and glittering with a thousand diamond points 
in the unclouded sunlight of that upper world. We joyfully accepted 
the vision as the earnest of a glorious day, and turned with (juickened 
steps and more cheerful anticipations to face the short but rapid 
ascent that brought us, througii alternate gleams of sunshine and 
shades of mist, to the edge of the precipices guarding the Glacier 
du Tour* Here we looked down upon a broken cataract of ice a 
thousand feet below us, streaming over the steep ridge that forms a 
sharp line of separation between the upper region of the glacier 
and the stupendous masses upon which the traveller gazes as he 
skirt- the hamlet of Le Tour, on his way from Chamouni to the 
Col de Balme. We lingered here a few moments, and while doing 
so the mists deared swiftly away, and disdosed to our wondering 
eyes a vast series of plateaus, swelling domes, and steep banks of 
ice, stretching back from the point above which we stood to the 
origin of the glader, a distance of many mfles. A glance showed 
ua that no easy task lay before us ; for aldkough the general direction 
was not difficult to be distinguished by the practised eye, at each 
considerable change of inclination in the surface of the glader 
a formidable system of deep and yawning crevasses seemed to deny 
access to the more practicable regions beyond. In the middle of 
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the glacier the ereresMe were of vniiBaal sue and difficultyy and 
extended in a nearly unbroken series high np into the loftier regione 
of the nivi* On the opposite side of the glacier, a long wall of 
serrated rocks, in which nnmberless aiguilles shoot from amidst the 
hnttresses of ice, and rise in ragged majesty to the sky, forms 
a Btnpendons and perhaps impassable barrier between the Glacier 
du Tour and that of Argenti^res. We saw it clad on every ledge 
and slope in its mantle of fresh-tallen enow, aud glittoriiig with a 
lustiL' almost iii8U|)purtable to the unprotected eye, which warned 
us that the Hun was already hip:h, anil that we had no time to diAliy 
if wo would slee}) beneath a roof that night. We therefore descended 
as rapidly an the uecesoity for some caution would permit, and in a 
few minutes reached the level of the crlai i r. We kept along the 
edge, clambering over the rocks as Jar jlh it was prudent to do bo ; 
but it was not above half an hour beibre we were obliged to quit 
them, and take to the ice. 

The brilliancy of the atmosphere, and the lustre of the new snow, 
made it advisable to have recourse at once to our spectacles and 
veils, and those of ub who had them took advantage of the halt to 
put on their gaiters. We began by climbing a steep bank of frozen 
snow, dirty at the bottom, but bright and pure as we advanced, 
and thus maiking the b'mit to which yesterday's fall had descended. 
Arrived at the top of this incline^ we saw that the only practicabb 
path must be over a vast dome of snow-dad ice, at no great distance 
from us, and lying immediately at the base of the Aiguille du Tour, 
which rose in imposing masses on our left. The base of this dome 
was guarded by an intricate network of formidable crevasses ; but, 
these once past, the unbroken surface beyond seemed for some 
distance to promise an easy advance. There aj>peared to be a double 
system of crevasses beneath the dome, the smaller immediately iu 
front of us, the lar^^er more to our right, and forming part of the 
great central system of cre\atises which, throughout thr lower part 
of the glacier, made prugregs in that direction impobsilJe. Aa is 
very often the case, where these two systeuiB a]»proached one 
another the crevasses were somewhat broken, and it seemed likely 
that bridges would be formed by the falling in of their walls. 
Accordingly, we descended into a kind of little valley, making our 
way somewhat to the right, and further into the glacier, in order 
to profit by the junction of these converging ice-streams. Here, 
though not without some little difficulty, we eflPeoted a paasage 
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tmoag the huge abyiiei on either haad^ whose dark Miie depths 
eo&tra&ted well with the epotleas white of the fresh snow of the 
upper world. We now began a gentle ascent^ winding round the 
haee of the dome, bat had not advanced far before we began to find 
oonelves serionely embarraBsed by the uoldtude of dangerous 
crevasses which lay like pitfaQs in oar path, completely hidden by 
the new snow, now many inches deep. We found that we were 
amongst a system of crevasses lying longitudinally in the dire<ltion 
of our route, whose existence the gentle inclination of the glacier 
would scarcely have led us to su8pect. We therefore turned to the 
left, and climbed some distance towards the top of the dome, crossing 
many a crevasse over which it was prudent to pass, not so much on 
our bauds and knees as crawlini^ " au ventre," with tlie alpenstock 
laid lenG^thwise in the snow Htill more to distrihnte the weight. 

IljLi:iier up we advanced fur bouie diritance without any great 
difficulty, till we were again brouirht to a stand by a most formidable 
set of crevasses, which threatened at one moment to forbid our 
further progress. They lay on the further side of the dome, just 
as we wanted to descend slightly into a magniticent hollow at the 
foot of a steep and lofty curtain of anow, by which we were to ascend 
to the highest plateau of the glacier. We had several times been 
obliged to take to the lying-down process, but at length we came 
to a crevasse of such width — as ascertained by sounding with the 
slpenstock — that we dare not attempt it, even on our faces. When 
we followed it up in one direction, feeling our steps with our 
sticks, along its edge, we found it still impassable, and fresh cre- 
vasses opening on the other side of us, so that we were upon a mere 
tongue of ice, with a hidden gulf on either hand. When we sought 
a passage in the opposite direction, we found the crevasse growing 
wider. When we turned to the right, to descend the side of the 
dome, and seek a passage lower down, we found ourselves stopped 
by a new crevasse, so wide that even through the thidr covering a 
certain slight sinking of the surface, exposing a few inches of 
a broken crust of frozen snow, showed what we mi^^ht expect in 
that direction. We were forced to turn back, and retrace our 
steps for a considerable distance, before we could tind an exit frum 
this perplexing labyrinth. At length we succeeded in quitting the 
dome and entering upon the basin beyond it, where we found the 
ice tolerably compact and safe. We were now well past the 
Aiguille da Tour, and saw that on our left a broad and deep gap 
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in the chain of aigailles aeemed to offer «n easy pamg« to the 
Glacier de Trient. I have since ascertained that this opening 
affords far readier access to the head of the Ghusier de Trient than 
the route we actaaily took. 

Bahnat and Cachat were both well laden, and had had a good 
deal of work while we were extricating ourselves from the crevasses, 
so I insisted) at this point, on taking the lead of our procession. 
As soon as this change could be effected, we stnick across the 
glacier, directly towards the Aiguille d' Argent ieres, which towered 
hiLrli above the steep bank of ice we had to ascend. To our 
surprise, no bergschrund appeared to run along the base of this 
arite, and the tx^p was reached without any difHculty. We were 
all very much impressed with the grandeur of the upper end of 
the (ilacier du Tour. Of all the countless ai^Miilles, named and 
nameless, which rise in rugged majesty througliout thf^ wliole 
range of Mont lilauc, and constitute so curious and characteristic a 
feature of the Mont Blanc scenery, few are to be compared with 
the Aiguille d'Argentidres. It is not only of great elevation, 
towering far above any neighbouring summit* but is remarkable 
for the ruggedness of its sides, and for the number and varied 
aspect of the glaciers which literally stream down its base, while 
above, it is broken into fantastic and inaccessible precipices, or 
clothed with a glittering mantle of snow. These upper shpes 
are ploughed by the frequent fall of avalanches, and crowned hy 
the sharp peaks in which the aiguille terminates, whose sides are 
spotted with irregular patches of white, almost to the very summit. 
Beneath its base, the glacier rises and falls in scores of great ice- 
domes, like swelling waves, separated the one from the other by 
crevasses of enormous siae. Their dark shadows break up the 
glistening surface, which shines like a sea of diamonds in the 
noonday sun. To the left of tlie aiguille, just at tlie south west 
corner of the glacier, and beyond this maze of ice-works, is a i;ap 
iu the serrated ridge, so like a col that one is tempted to make ior 
it. That col is unexplored. We fancy it must lead either over to 
the Glacier d'Argenti^res, or perhaps more probably to a wild recess 
of the Glacier de Salena, whose ojjcninsi: ^vi; noticed from the 
other side of the pass, but of wkick the further end was hidden 
from our sight. 

To the left of this col w as a long and lofty ridge of mingled rock 
and snoWy the southern boundary of the Glacier du Tour; it is 
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depressed at its eastern extremity to wbat looked like another very 
passable col, for which aUnost any one nnscqnainted with the pass 
would have made. Later in the day, however, we saw what 
tremendous precipices of naked rock we should have found beneath 
QS, had we gained the crest of this ridge. Immediately to the 
left of this depre£:t:ioii, and occupying iha south-east angle of the 
glacier, was a fine massive aiguille, towards the base of which we 
now tnrnr(l, and pursued our still ascending way. The snow was 
deep and Boltened by the mid-day sun, and at every step we sunk 
above our knees. The labour of making the steps, under such 
circumstances, it is impossible to conceive without having tried it; 
and I was not at all sorry, after half an hour's exp'^rionce, to give 
up the post of honour to some one oIrp. iNIuch caution was still 
necessary, for we were not yet out of the region of hidden crevasses. 
It was two o'clock before we reached the base of the nameless 
aignilie X have mentioned, when we descended into a deep chasm 
between the glacier and the aiguille, in order to avail ourselves of 
the boulders and rocks which lay along its side. In the bottom 
of this wild valley we toiled our way, still rising at every step, 
till about twenty minutes after two we reached its highest point, 
and suddenly found onrselves gazing down upon the vast expanse 
of the upper part of the Glacier de Trient, apparently unbroken by 
a single crevasse ; one swelling sheet of spotless white, marked 
only by the long track of a chamois, leading straight up to a 
narrow aperture in a huge waU of rock, through which we were 
to pass* 

The Glacier de Trient was many hundreds of feet below us ; 
and the problem was, how to reach it We stood at the edge of a 
slope of nearly bare ice, too steep to slide down, and clothed with 
too little snow for that to help us. This ridge extended right and 

left, iu an amphitheatre, whose diameter, measured from the gap 
where the chamois had crossed the chain to its extremity in the 
other direction, was about half a mile. Magnificent as was the 
weather, and clear as was the sky on the side of the Glacier du 
Tour, the mist hung so thick upon the Glacier de Trient that we 
could hardly tell how to a}i|)rf»a< li it. When Balmat had made the 
passage before, they had been able to execute a glissade, and had 
thus descended in a few moments to tlie glacier beneath. The 
state of the snow now forbade any such plea-ant and <"asy progress. 
Opinions differed : X was for turning to the right, and attempting 
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• diagonal deacent along a face of rock and anow — ^the back of the 
aignitte whose base we had been skirting. Balmat and Oachat^ on 
the other hand, advised that we should make a steep and rapid 
ascent in the other direction ; and, gaining the level of the Glader 
dn Tear, from which we had descended into the. hollow, should 
continne along the edge of the steep arile which raised it above the 
Glacier do Trient, till we reached the extremity of the amphitheatre. 
Here the direction of this boundary wall to the Glacier de Trient 
took a sharp turn to the north. The actual line in \vhi( li tliese 
two steep walls of ice met (the one running westward, the uiher 
northward, from the line of junction) presented, of course, a more 
gentle iucUnation than either of the walls theniBclveti, just as the 
slope at each corner of a 8(iuare earthwork would be less than 
down either of the sides. By this jminted ridi^e, they thought we 
might best descend to the Glacier do Trient : and, though T did 
not much like the look of the place, I yielded at once to their 
greater experience. 

W e found some rocks jutting out here and there along this ridge, 
which greatly facilitated onr progress. It was, however, a matter 
of considerable difficulty, for the ice was hard and very slippery, 
and the snow not deep enough to be of much service. The 
descent that lay before us was the nearest approach to the last arete 
of the Wetterhom that I have ever met with. After breaking 
through an overhanging cornice of frozen snow, we began our 
descent with much caution, making free nse of the ropes. After 
a while we came to two rocks, about fifteen or twenty feet apart, 
each upon the very edge of the ridge, which was here somewhat 
more deeply covered with snow. Balmat and I were the first, and 
we thought we might venture to slide from one rock to the next, 
and so avoid the labour of step-cutting, and the tedioua precaution 
of using the ropes. We reached the lower station in safety ; but 
R., who came next, lost his direction, and was going over to the 
left, down a feariul slope of ice tliree or four hundred feet high, 
too steep for us to see in what it en tied, but separated, in all proba- 
bility, by a bcrgnchrund from the (J lacier de Trient ; for we found 
one at the foot of the gentler slope on the right. It was a terrible 
moment, as there was only one cluuice. It was utterly impossible 
for him to stop himself, or for eitlier of the men to helj) him. Balmat 
was already some distance helo\v, cutting steps, and Cachat was 
engaged with W.| twenty or thirty paces higher up. K showed 
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great pmeoee of mind. He did not utter a word, but threw 
himself on hie right side, so ae to pass as near to the edge as 
poesiUe, and stretched ont his arm for me to grasp. Fortunately 
he passed just within my reach, and I was able to catch his hand 
and arrest his progress, otherwise it • might have been a very sad 
day for all of us. I think both our hearts beat quicker than usual 
'for a lew moments ; but R., with great pradence and forbearance, 
said nothing that could shake our nerves, and sat down quietly 
against the stone, while I set to work and cut a set of steps, by 
which W. and Cachat descended without the ribk of a bimilar 
mishap. 

We were still, however, a long way from the bottom of the slope, 
and cuukl not see what lay beneath us at itw {(x^t, but nearer the 
head of the glacier a great bergschrmxi sei)arated the steeji l)aiik of 
ice, on part of which we Htoorl, from the more level surface beneath; 
and, as this appeared to grow wider ap it approached ub, it was 
deemed advigable to cut a descending path along the side of the 
'arete towards the narrower part of the crevasse. We had but one 
ice-hatchet, bo that one man only could work at a time ; and the 
rest of us eat down u|)on a block of stone to partake of the first food 
we had tasted since leaving the Col de Balme, while Balm at began 
to cut the stepe. It was very hard labour, and, for the first time in 
my experience, Balmat owned himself fairly exhausted when he 
came back. He was quite breathless, looked worn and haggard, 
and tossed off a glass of kirachwasser with more eagerness than I 
had ever seen him exhibit. Cachat changed places with him, and 
completed the few steps Balmat had left unfinished ; and we then 
crawled one after the other along this precarious footway, with the 
pleasant consciousness that if we slipped there was a good wide 
crevasse to receive us at the bottom. The footsteps brought us to 
within a few yards of the hcrgndiriual^ at a ]>l;tce where the ava- 
lanches from the arite had choked it with soft snow, and seating 
ourselves on the bank, and letting ourselves go, we shot acrosa the 
crevasse and landed safely on tlie othei- si tie. 

We now crossed to tlie gap in the ( lijMisite wall of rocks which 
we had had so long in view; but it wanted only twenty ininute^ to 
four when we reached it. We found it also guarded by a moat of 
crevasses running all along its base, but a frail bridge of ice, over 
which the chamois had led the way, afford ed us access to the rocks, 
fmd in a few moments we had all scrambled *upi and stood together 
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on the top of the ridge. We cast a look baek upon the fomidabU 
uritt down which we had cut our \pay ; it looked very g^and and 
imposing, and we did not like the view the worse for the well- 
marked trail we had left upon its smooth white surface* 

A partial clearing in the mist, while we were on the ariu^ made 
lis Biispect that we had not taken the easiest course, and, just before 
airiviiig at the gap, the sky cleared sufficiently to show ua that iind 
we followed the course T had suggested when we first came in sight 
of the col, we should easily have reached it in ten minutes. But 
the state of the ice and snow varies so much from year to year that 
it would he impossible to conclude that this would nUvays be the 
case. In such passes aB this, there are certain landmarks which 
must he ohserved, and certain spots which must he passed ; but all 
the details of the route must be determined by the accidents of 
season and weather. 

It would be impossible to imagine a wilder pasBage than the 
Harrow gap through which we were now crossing the main chain 
of the Pennine Alps. We were amongst the most shattered rocks 
I ever saw, and on either hand aiguilles towered above our heads 
in every fantastie shape. One, which we named the Aiguille 
Balmat, lurched fairly over, and seemed ready to fall upon us. It 
had not been visible at first on account of the mist, and this 
heightened the imposing effect produced, wbien, on looking through 
the fog, we saw it looming, vast and threatening, just above our 
heads. The gap itself was not more than four or five feet wide, so 
narrow and so definite, that, on W.*s calling it " la fenitre^ we 
adopted the name at once as being the most descriptive we could 
give it. 

The Glacier de Salena lay still some hundreds of feet helow^ us, 
and we had a bad descent over ice-clad debris before we co ild 
reach it. Fortune w^as still against us. When Balmat had ia^st 
been here, he and his companions had been able to make a glissade, 
by which tln^y accompli.^hed in a few seconds what to us was a 
toilsome attair of nearly half an hour. It was only when we were 
fairly landed on the great snow slopes of the main part of the 
glacier, and were released from the necessity of cautiously picking 
our steps, that we could look about us and fuUy appreciate the 
magnificence of this great and wonderful glacier. On our right 
lay the stupendous chain of rocks hemming in the head of the 
Olacier de Balena^ and forming a gigantic terrace, upon which the 
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Gknaer dn Tour is raised bnndreds of feet above its neighbour, 
effectually preventing access from the one to the other by the col 
that looks 80 easy from the head of the Gkclcr da Tour. They 
stretched away iu a long serrated ridge of huge black precipices, 
broken by patches of unniclted snow, and curving backwards as 
they receded from us, so that at last they formed a wild and deep 
recess or bay, whose upper extremity we could not see, but which 
must run up near to the back of the Aiefuille d'Argenti^res. It 
was a grand scene of sublime desolation, and its effect was not a 
little heightened by this mysterious recess, which left something 
for the imagination to do iu tilling up the details of the picture. 
The passage by which we had crossed the main ridge led, not to a 
point half-way between the northern and southern boundaries of the 
glacier, but to its north-eastern angle, dose to the origin of the 
great spur separating the glacier of Salena that of Orny ; its 
opposite or southern boundary was a vast range of crag and glacier, 
the immense height of which above even our elevated position 
brought strikingly home to the mind the prodigious scale of the 
chain of Mont Blanc, while its great length, and its gentle declivity 
towards the east, gave to the view a character quite different from 
anything we had been accustomed to associate with the southern 
side of the great chain. The greatest mass rises some distance 
below the head of the glacier, and may weU be compared in 
grandeur, if not in actual magnitude, to the Grandes Jorasses, to 
>vhich it bears no inconsiderable resemblance. 

In the far distance, iu front of the descending traveller, the 
Mont V{'lan rises to a height which seems the greater because it 
towers hr above all the intervening ridges. When we saw it, the 
peak juftL overtopped the clouds ; and I think there must have been 
considerable refraction, for it looked higher than any mountain 
I ever saw, though we could not have been much less than 
ll,C>iHj feet high when we passed throufrli the [rap above the head 
of the glacier. Indeed, we had great difficulty in persuading our- 
selves that it was the V 61an — we thought Mont Blanc himself could 
scarcely have been so high above us. 

But the most wonderful part of the prospect was the chain of 
rocks which towered in imposing magnificence on our left ; and 
which, so far as I know, is not to be seen from any of the ordinary 
points of view in the neighbourhood of Ohamouni. Its general 
direction is such as to form an obtuse angle with the broken line of 
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lofty precipices forming the eastern bounclary wall of the Glacier 
du Tour, and before leavins^ that glacier, we had already paesed 
beneath one or two peaks of the same general character ; but it is 
only above the Glacier de Salena that they attain their full richness 
and G^randeiir. They are broken and shattered to no common 
degree : but their peculiar characteristic is tliat they are of a deep 
ruddy yellow. Profe«8or Forbes, as Balniat told me, named them, 
very happily, " Les Aiguilles Dories," and they constitute the great 
feature of the pass. They extend from the base of the Aiguille du 
Tour to about half way down the Glacier de Salena, and form a 
group of the most massive dimenBiond, and of the most wild and 
mgged aspect. Here and there upon their sides is a small patch of 
scanty vegetation, but this is of rare occurrence ; thov are geserally 
quite bare. They are traversed in every direction by long lines of 
disruption, whioh look like intersecting threads of a different rock. 
Bathed in the foil tide of the summer sunlight, they beamed with a 
ruddy glow, which might well suggest the hues of molten gold, 
and which, if the painter dared to transfer it to his canvas, would 
be set down as an experiment on the credulity of the beholder. A 
hardly less striking characteristic of the scene is the great number 
and size of the affluent glaciers of the Salena. They pour down 
from every break in the Aiguilles Dories, as well as from the huge 
snow-capped heights on the opposite side of the glacier. 

AYhen Uaiuiat had made the passage before with Professor Forbes, 
they had descended for an hour, or an hour and a half, down the 
middle of the glacier, and, after passing through a perfect maze of 
crevasses, had found it necessary to take at length to the rocks on 
the right, and to clamber beneath some small but very unpleasant 
glaciers, which come down from the crags above, and overhang 
the Glacier de Salena. We thought it worth while to try another 
passage, and accordingly left the central part of the glacier, before 
arriving at the region where the crevasses are so numerous, and 
ascended towards the left beneath the base of the Aiguilles Dories. 
In this direction, the wall of crags forming the boundary of the 
upper syatem of affluents to the main glacier retires considerably, 
so as to form a kind of bay or amphitheatre. The further extremity 
of this rocky chain stretches forward iuto the channel of the central 
stream, and forms a kind of promontory, at the base of which it 
flows round to the left, so that the lower portion is hidden by the 
projection. The swelling surface of the glacier on our left, whi«h 
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bounded odt view in the direction we took, seemed to pl^miae a 
direct commnnication with the opposite side of the promontor}'; 
and as we knew that tlie path to Orsi^res lay to the left of tike 
glacier, we hoped thna to gain eoneiderahly in point of time, as 
wen as to avoid passing beneath the overhanging glaciers on the 
right We ^erefore made a long and rather steep ascent, first 
over beds of snow, and afterwards crossing a vast accnmnlation 
of debris, which had fallen from the heights of the Aignilles 
Dor6es, and now formed a sort of spur to the chain ; and arrived at 
length on the brink of the precipitons rocks overhanging the lower 
part of the Glacier de Salena. The view, as may be imagined, 
was very magnificent. The glacier was at least 2,0C)l) feet below 
us, but so close, that a stone dislodged from where we stood, would 
not have rested till it reached its surface, or the bottom of one of 
itti crevaeses. The day was now far spent, and R. had unluckily 
fallen very lame from the effects of an old injury to the knee, and, 
witli the uncertainty as to whether a descent was practicable or not, 
we did not venture upon trying it. There was no resource, there- 
fore, but to regain the level of the glacier to the right as quickly as 
we could, and making our way through the labyrinth of crevasses 
to the other side, to trust to the forbearance of the small overhang- 
ing ice -streams. Pressed as we were for time, we could not help 
stopping for a few moments, as we passed a very curious pool of 
melted snow of considerable extent, lying in an unexpected hollow 
in the rocks, near the top of the glacier, in whose motionless and 
peDudd waters the grand peaks of the Aiguilles Dories were per- 
fectly reflected. 

A steep scramble, not unlike the descent of the rocks of La T^e, 
in^ the valley of F6e, conducted us to the edge of the Glacier de 
Balena. I had for some time past abandoned all hope of sleeping 
under a roof that night, and w^as much relieved by finding on the 
lower part of these rocks a quantity of dwarf rhododendrons. X 
present," I said to Balmat, " nous sommes sauv^s ; le feu, au moins, 
ne nous manquera pas ce soir." Balmat, with whom the wish was 
father to the thought, stil] hoped to reach Orsiercs, and would not 
admit the necessity of a bivouac. ButR.'s lameness was increasing, 
and this rough descent tried him severely, and we had entered the 
ascending shadow of the opposite peaks long before we reached the 
ioot of the rocks. The descent ended in an abrupt precipice, down 
the lace of which we had conaiderable difficulty in finding any 
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passage at all. Balniat and I pressed on ahead, in order to explore 
the way, and while dointr so, I was nearer maldiis: an end of my 
expeditions than was at all pleasant. My comjuuiions were still 
entangled in a mass of broken debris whicli we had quitted, when 
a large stone dislodged by one of them came bounding after me. 
I heard it coming, and, as I thought, leaped aside from its path, 
when suddenly it struck a*j:ainst a rock not many yards from me, 
and was hurled with a li iu'htfnl velocity right at my head. There 
was a boy mentioned in Uriukwater's "Siege of Gibraltar" who 
possessed the useful faculty of seeing the cannon balls coming, and 
was able to call out to the soldiers in time for them to save them- 
selves ; but I doubt whether his skill would have availed him much 
if the battery had been within a hundred yards of him, and I 
cannot ascribe it to any dexterity on my part that the missile passed 
within an inch or two of my head, instead of striking it. I mention 
the circumstance as an illostration of the great caution that is 
necessary in ascending or descending steep and stony arite$, where 
any one is likely to be beneath you. I had in this instance a most 
narrow escape, and yet the danger was not of a kind that one would 
have thought much of beforehand. 

On reaching the glacier, every lingering liope we any of us had 
cherished, that it might be possible to weather the promontory 
round which the glacier flowed, was extinguished. The rock was 
worn so smooth and polished, that a chamois could not have made 
bia Wiiv along its surface, and between it and the glacier were 
yawning chasms, whose depth we could not tell, effectually barring 
our progress in that direction. The ice was too much broken to 
afford us the mean^ of ]i;issing dmm the glacier itself. There was 
nothing left for U8, ilieretore, hut to cross the glacier, which we 
effected without difficulty, and to clamber a considerable height np 
the crags on the opposite (or southern) side. This Was a most 
unpleasant and fatiguing business, for our path lay over a mass of 
yielding moraine and debris brought down by the glaciers above 
us. Thus late in the afternoon, however, there was less risk than 
there would have been at mid-day, and we passed beneath them 
without accident. A few paces further, we reached the top of a 
shoulder of rock, and seeing, for the first time, the lowest portion of 
the Glacier de Salena, were able to form a fair estimate of our 
chance of reaching Orsidres that night. We had to descend from 
IjOOO to 1,500 feet before we could regain the level of the glacier. 
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and we had not yet made half the distance from its origia to its 
extremity. After getting down to its surface, we had still to 
recross the glacier by a difficult passage, and to pick our way for 
the best part of a mile through a hage accnmnlation of boulders, 
intersected by glacier torrents, before we could attain the opposite 
bank. The rays of the sun had altogether disappeared from our 
neighbourhood, though, on looking back, we saw the summits of 
the Aiguilles Dories bathed in a flood of golden light. Balmat 
still clung to a hope that we might find a cattle-track, on tliis side 
of the glacier, by which we might vciiture to deijceiul in the night; 
but any lingering thought of bed was dispelled in my breast the 
moment we had crested the riage, and all my energies were thence- 
forth directed to finding a tolerable encamping ground. \Vc now 
scrambled down a very Bleep couloir for hundreds of feet, pome- 
times painfully groping our way among the loose stones, scjiiie- 
times able to slide for a considerable distance on the fine compacted 
debris of centuries. The glacier below us came tumbling over a 
ledge in its bed, like the Tal^fre below the Jardin. A precipitous 
rayine was crossed with some difficulty, and at length, to our great 
satisfaction, we emerged on to some rocky slopes abundantly covered 
with dwarf rhododendrons, junipers, and other mountain shrubs. 

Here it became quite dark; but we had found a sheep-track, and 
we thought it must lead somewhere, and accordingly pressed on 
very eagerly, that we might descend as far as possible before 
halting. We passed many a group of rocks and boulders which 
would have afforded us some sort of shelter for the night, but nn- 
hickily there was no water near, and, tired as we were, and unpro- 
vided with wine, we felt that water was a necessity. At length we 
found the precipices above fast dosing in npon us, and, on feeling 
our way with our hands beneath one huge slab of rock, we found 
the herbage moist and rank, discovered, \s iili a great deal of 
trouble, a place where water dripped at the rate ot about a drop a 
second. We heard, however, the rushing of a torrent, some 
distance beneath, and determined to try and reach it. We floun- 
dered down for about ten minutes, now stumbling against the 
rocks, now slipping over the herbage wet with dew, now entangled 
in the bilberry bushes ; but, like the deceptive promise of the 
mirage, the further we advanced the more the sound ap])eared to 
recede. We halted for a few minutes, while Balmat ventured on 
by himself, and instantly disappeared in the darkness. He was 
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gone 80 long that we began to get serioualy uneasy about him, as 
he had ceased to answer to our shouts ; but at length he hailed us 
from far beh)W, with the consolatory advice to etay where we were. 
"W e ali»<ated every minute to guide liim back to us, and presendy 
he returned, Raying that he had descended to the edge of some 
friglitt'ul precipices, wlien he dared go no further; that he had 
found a grove of pine-trees, which would have given us excellent 
shelter and fuel, but that there was no water. He had followed the 
sound of the water, which led him back again, until he came to the 
edge of a steep ravine, at the bottom of which the water was dashing 
fast enough, but which it was impossible to descend in the dark. He 
thought, therefore, that we had better bear towards the upper part of 
the glacier and reascend,so as to strike the torrent, if possible, in a less 
inaccesaible part Weary and footdore, we stumbled back again for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the men both declared that it was 
not safe to go any further, and we must light a fire and trast to 
finding some water by the aid of its light. In passing through the 
fir wood, Balmat had laden himself with dry and rotten sticks, and 
on returning from our last halt we had all of us laid hold of every- 
thing in the shape of a stick we could find, so that we had no great 
Hifficulty in lighting a fire with the help of a box of vestas from my 
knajisack. Fortunately, there were plenty of dwarf shrubs about, 
chiefly bilberries; but mingled with these were rhododendrons, 
which give a warm and blazing fire; and, as the weather was very 
fine, we hoped to pass the hours till morning without any serious 
discomfort, whilu i, certainly, was not sorry to add to my stock of 
Alpine experiences that of a night spent beneath the blue canopy of 
heaven. 

It was a r[uarter past eight when we halted, and nearly nine 
before our fire was fairly burnt up. Then Balmat and Oachat, 
taking each a brand, set forth on a voyage of discovery ; and were 
fortunate to find water trickling over a slab of rock a few hundred 
yards from our bivouac. We were almost tempted to change our 
quarters, but there was more grass and there were fewer shrubs by 
the water, so we determined to stay where we were. The slight 
repast we had taken whUe on the ar&e above the Glacier de Trient 
was the only food we had tasted since leaving the Ool de Balme; 
and, as we knew that we had been careful not to overload our 
guides,* it waa with some anxiety that we examined the contents of 
Uie knapsacks. We found a small quantity of mutton, and three or 
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four pounds of bread, half a flask of kirschwasser, a few raisins, some 
chocolate, and a tolerable Bup|>ly of sugar ; not too mnch for five 
men who had been walking more than twelve hours. Happily, 
Balmat had some citric acid and lemon essence in his pocket, by the 
help of which and the sugar we tamed the water into an excellent 
and most refreshing lemonade. Still, we had to sup on half rations, 
or something less. My companions fortified themselves against the 
cold with kirschwasser ; but to me it is a nauseous and horrible 
compound, wiiich nothing but necefisity would induce me to touch, 
80 that I was fain to content myself with the lemonade, — rather a 
cool "nisrht-cap" on the bare mountain side. 

Before lying down to seek such rest as we could get, we divided 
the night into five watches. Wc considered that soon after four we 
might hope to be on the move, fo that an hour and a quarter apiece 
would carry us through the night. We resolved to take the first ^ • 
three watches ourselves, as we knew we could not trust Balmat or 
Cachat to waken us if we should sleep, and they stood greatly in 
need of rest. We drew lots, and it fell to II. to keep the first 
watch, to myself to keep the second, and to W. the third. It 
wns not till we came to lie down that we fully appreciated the com- 
fort of oar bivonac. The slope on which we were encamped was 
so steep, that no one who was not fortunate enongh to find a hole 
in which to nestle conld keep himself from slipping, especially as 
the bilberry bnshes on which we lay were soaking wet with the 
heavy dew. W., who is great at sleeping, with admirable instinct 
fonnd a most eligible hollow close against the fire, where the only 
danger he incurred was that of being scorched ; bnt it was the 
only place of the kind, and after trying every spot which seemed to 
give the slightest promise of support, and finding that nowhere 
could I keep myself from slipping down, except by clinging to the 
wet bushes, 1 was obliged to desert tlie fire and betake myself to 
the under side of a boulder about thirty yards off, where I had th<' 
double advantage of a hollow to sit in and a back to lean against. 
Here T tied my handkerchief over my head, and tried to think I 
was very warm and conifortable : but T was not so successful as not 
to be very glad when Balmat brought me a large stone, which he 
had heated in the embers of our fire, to sit upon. 

It was a night I would not have missed, with all its incon- 
veniences. The stars shone bright and clear out of tlie sky of jet ; 
not a wreath of vapour could be seen; the solemn glacier far 
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heneath m sliowed dimly throiiLj^li the ^loom with a dead and 
Mitral white, as if it had been some mighty giant lying in his 
Hhroiid. The crags hey on d it were sombre as a fnncral pall, and, 
in the darkness, seemed to rise to such an enormous height, that 
the eye grew weary of wandering upwards, before their massive 
ebony was relieved by the liquid md transparent blackneaa of the 
sky, with its thousand glittering points of light. Not a sound 
broke the awful stillness of the Bcene, except the faint dashing of the 
distant torrent, which we had sought so unsncccssfnlly, and the 
crackling of the fire as R. heaped upon it fresh armfuls of bilberries 
and rhododendrons. Occasionally, by the fitful glare of the flames, 
I could see his form moving dowly and noiselessly abont, nov in 
bold relief against the ruddy light, now half hidden by the curling 
smoke, now illuminated by the blaze, as he passed round to the other 
side in search of fuel, quite unconscious of how much he was adding 
to the picturesqneness of the scene. I could not help thinking of . 
home, and of those who not improbably were at that very moment 
thinking of me, little dreaming that I was lying out on the side of 
a glacier, many a thousand feet above the sea, with nothing between 
me and the blue vault of heaven. It was a pleasant thought, and 
led me gently hack to nuother bivouac heneuth a rock hy tlie Lac 
de Tacul, and thence to luaiiy an Alpine wandering enjoyc d in the 
same good com])aTiy ; and at length T was passing from rt^vorie to 
sleep, when, alan I the iiiexoral)lc voice of J{. proclaimed tliat a 
quarter past eleven was come, and tliat it was my turn to feeil tlie 
fire, inbtead of indulging in the pleuaures of memory or the luxuries 
of imagination. 

We chantrcd tlie watch very Fucce"«fii]]v, without disturhini:: 
either W. or our jaded guides, each of whom had provided himself 
with a hot stone, and was lying among tlie hushes a few yards 
higher than our fire. R.'s knee was by this time very painful and 
sadly wanted repose, but he could not find a tolerable resting-place 
anywhere near the fire, and was obliged to hold on by the shrubs 
as he lay; but he wisely kept as quiet as he could, and, for all the 
sig^S of life he gave, might have been hurled in the profoundeet 
slumber. Had I had much time for reflection, I think I should 
have been impressed with the solemnity of the scene even more 
than when I was contemplating it from my den beneath the rock, 
for now I had a more uninterrupted view of the dark prospect on 
eveiy hand ; and, as I walked about amongst the prostrate motionless 
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fonnB of my companions, I felt as if I was the only living thing 
within Bight or ken. There was not, however, mach time for such 
thonghte, for il was full occupation for one man to feed the fire« 
The bOberry bnshes that one tore up by handfiils were gone in no 
time. There was a hissing, a little cloud of smoke,, and a crackling 
blaze, and then there was an end of them. The rhododendron 
twigs burnt with a bright and cheerful glow, and threw quite a 
flood of light over our little encampment ; but they hardly lasted 
so long even as the bilberries. The junipers had rather more 
substance, but were full of prickles, and hurt the bands ; so that it 
was really hard work to keep the fire up to the mark ; and I found 
it continually necessary to widen the area of eeareli. I was lucky 
enough to fall in with u very respectable alder-tree, which I was 
able to cut in pieces with the saw-blade of a large knife ; and this 
was the best piece de rtsUtance I met with: but I cannot say I was 
sorry when half-past twelve was fairly come and past, and it was 
W/s turn to take my place. I had some trouble to rouse him ; 
hut, once awake, he proved an admiral >le forager, and R., who took 
his comfortable place, now got some cluuicc of rest and sleep. It 
was become too cold to go back to my former nest, so i heated a 
stone to sit upon, and another for niy feet, and kept myself from 
slipping into the fire as well as 1 could. I was too hungry even to 
think of sleep, had there been nothing else to prevent it; so I made 
the best of it, and watched the black sky and twinkling stars^ and 
the curling sm^lro^ and W. feeding the fire, and thought of home 
and a thousand other pleasant subjects, amongst which the idea of 
a bed the next night at the Bt. Bernard, after a hot supper and a 
draught of their good red wine, was^ I must own, most sensually 
prominent. 

Balmat and Cachat came down before W/s watch was ended* 
driven from their lairs by the increasing cold, and looking weary 
and haggard enough. I wondered whether I looked as tired as I 
thought all my companions did. After two o'clock, I doubt if any one 
slept a wink, except perhaps R., who was snug in W.'s berth ; for the 
cold became intense, and now and then a wreath of vapour from 
the valley below drifted past us, wrapping us in its cold grey folds 
and chilling us to the very bones. And now we began to watch 
eagerly for the daybreak, for the sense of discomfort began rapidly 
to^overpower every other feeling. You cannot — at lea.st i jicver 
could — appreciate the picturesque, while the teeth are chattering 
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with cold, and the inner man londly proclaims its detestation of 
that which nature also abhors. That pale grey tint which steals 
over the eastern eky so imperceptibly that you hardly know it is 
there, save for the sicklier glitter of the stars, how long before the 
dawn it shows itself I how slowly does it ripen into light! how it 
seems to intensify the power of frost, and to give a shar})er edge 
to the kceimoss of the wind I It was the most protracted daybreak 
T ever reineniber. Again and again did 1 turn my eyes resolutely 
away, that I might be sure, on looking again, to sec some signs of 
the advancing day. Again and again was I doomed to disap- 
jiointment, the only change perceptible being that the sky looked 
colder and more pitiless than before : the wind also was brisker and 
shrewder, and wherever you posted yourself for a warm at the firo. 
in an instant the breeze set in that direction, and you were smothered 
and half-b)inded by the smoke. But 

" come what come may, 
Time and tbe boor runs through the roughest day 

and at last the grey faded into white, the white deepened into 
yellow, the yellow kindled into a faint red blush, and the highest 
peaks of the Aiguilles Dor6es were onoe more tipped with the 
welcome light of day. Our bivouac was ended, and, having nothing 
to eat, we ate it, packed up our knapsacks, and girt ourselves for 
our onward journey. 

We had quite lost the sbeep-track of last night, and Balmat set 
forth alone to find the best way down to the glacier. As it grew 
lighter we had a better view of our position, which was certainly 
not an inviting one. The slope of the mountain was so steep that 
our watch-fire had descended bodily several feet during the course 
' of the night, and, at a very short distance below us, the bank 
ended in some formidable precipices, I ( ;mnot say much more 
for our personal appearance than for the character of our accommo- 
dation. With dretiji disordered, with boots and trowsers first sodden 
with tramping through the wet herbage, and then pouikred with 
the ashes of our lire, with hair uiikciiij)t, with faces and bands 
grimed with boot and smoke, we looked like anything but reputable 
folks. However, there was no help for it, and we felt that any 
attempt to smarten ourselves would be out of place till we were 
a little less cold and uncomfortable. In about twenty minutes 
Balmat came back, his trowseis wet through up to the thighs 
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with forcing his way through the scrub and underwood. We now 
gathered up our traps, and at a quarter to five bado farewell to our 
encampment, and trudged downwards to the glacier. We were 
further from it than I should have supposed, and it took us a whole 
hour of very steep and fatiguing descent^ before we reached the 
lateral moraine, which was of great size, and seemed to us unusually 
nigged. Here we rejoined the sheep-track, which }>assed along the 
top of the moraine, and at length descended into a hollow between 
a perpendicular wall of rock on the right and the glacier on the 
left. It was obvious that we should gain considerably if we could 
follow this path down to the Val Ferret, instead of crossing the 
glacier and descending on the other side. But some large boulders^ 
perched upon a very steep declivity of ice just overhanging the 
path, induced us to display the better part of valour, and we took 
to the glacier at once. It rises here in magnificent pyramids and 
ridges, being almost as much broken as the Talfefre ; but we pushed 
on steadily and vigorously, like men who knew that Orsi^res and 
breakfast were synonymous, and by a ([iiai ter past t^ix were safely 
Lui'led on tlie opjiv'.-.i(c nioraine, by liic bide of a clear mountain 
rill, which expanded itself, as if to suit our convenience, into a pool 
of crystal water. The kna])sacks were instantly unsliouldered, and 
brushes, combs, spongeg and soap speedily at work. IVIost of us 
stripped and enjoyed the luxury of a thorough wash, though there 
was nothing but the sunshine and a pocket handkerchief to stand 
US in the stead of towels. It was wonderful what a change was 
wrought in a few minutes. We left the glacier a set of unwashed 
scarecrows: we flattered ourselves we left the welcome little stream 
looking something like gentlemen; though, alasl with a keener 
appetite than before, if that were possible. 

We had a toilsome way to pick, first along the great moraine of 
the glacier, then across a wide desert of debris and sand silted down 
by a number of torrents, fed partly from* the Glacier de Salena 
itself, but chiefly from the tributary glaciers that pour from the 
height we had reached late yesterday afternoon. Looking up from 
here, we thought the descent would have been practicable though 
difficult, and were rather sorry we had not tried it, though we had, 
beyond all doubt, taken a more prudent course. A night passed 
half-way down those crags would have been rather worse than 
uncomlortable. At length, towards seven o'clock, we readied, very 
much to our satisfaction, the base of the mouniuiu chaiu uu the 
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north of the sflacier which had been opposite to our encampment, 
and had looked so hlack and frowning in the dead of night. With 
my telescope 1 took one last look at the scene of our hivouac, and 
could just discern the jjpot where our watch had been kept — a Httle 
black patch of scorched shrubs and embers amidst the general green 
and grey. 

We had now to mount a considerable height, and to pass through 
weird-like groups of blasted firs, beneath whose scarred and barrea 
trunks the strawberries, which never would have beeu found there 
when the trees were in life and health, grew in some abundance, 
and occasioned us a little not unpleasant delay. Looking down 
from this part of our journey, we were Burprised to find the glacier 
BtOl rolling out its interminable length in front of us, and it was 
not till after the lapse of more than an hour of steep descent, behind 
a long wall of debris which looked like an ancient moraine, that 
we had the satisfaction of finding that we had left the ice fairiy 
behind us, and w^re really approaching the valley of Ferret. R. 
was almost knocked up, and I proposed to push on and send him a 
mule to carry him down to Orsi^res ; but he had no notion of being 
beaten, and after a quarter of an liour's halt beneath some tall 
pines, — the beginning of a narrow belt of noble wood which bars 
tlie lower extremity of the glacier valley, ami shuts out every 
glimpse of the Val Ferret, — 8tunjj)ed resolutely onwards, determined 
to finish tlie ex})edition on foot with the best of us. 

After a few minutes, we suddenly emer'j-i'4 irom the wood, and 
found ourselves on a gentle slope of pasture land, profusel v irrigated 
by little rivulets of the purest w'ater, and dotted all over with the 
purple flowers of the autumnal colchicum. The sudden change of 
scene was quite starding. Our last halt had been made within a 
few yards of a glacier torrent, whence we had gazed back upon a 
scene of savage grandeur, for wildness and desolation ahnost without 
a rival even among the Alps ; of which the sole components are 
crag, precipice, snow, ice, and aiguille, combined in every variety 
of stem and awful magnificence — ^the very citadel of winter : a few 
steps had brought us into the garden of summer. The grass 
beneath our feet was fresh and moist, and almost dazzled the eye 
with the brilliancy of its emerald green. Hardly a stone's throw 
from us, the rich valley of Ferret stretched out on either hand, 
studded with chftlets, dotted with sheep and cattle, sparkling with 
cultivation, instinct with life and luxuriant beauty. The dark 
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masses of the great chain bouiuiing the valley on the BOiitli were 
clothed with wood iiud lierbage nearly up to the summits, and a 
thin veil of delicate haze which hung upon them showed how great 
was already the power of the autumn sun. Even the glacier torrent, 
which we had left on our riglit in traversing the wood, now flowed 
behind a rising ground, so that not an object was in sight to remind 
US of that desolate region of eternal frost we had so lately quitted. 

But it is half-past nine o'clock, the sun is blazing fiercely in the 
dear sky, and we, who were on the marck before five, have yet to 
reach Orsi^rea before we can hope for a meal. So we make no 
pause, but hurry on, and in a few moments have gained the car- 
riage road leading down the valley. It is curious to observe how 
well that great glacier is masked : the exit of the valley is very 
narrow and unpretending ; there is nothing to lead you to suspect 
for a moment that it is almost within sight of one of the largest 
glacier systems of the Alps, and ten minutes after you are on the 
road to Orsidres, hardly a trace of its existence is to be seen. 

The rest of our way was hot and dusty enough ; the sun shone 
directly in our faces, and though the berberry bushes lined the 
road in rich profusion, yet not one berry of all those countless 
thousands which hung in graceful crimson clusters from every 
branch and spray, and seemed to offer w^elcome refreshment to our 
parched mouths, w^as ripe or sweet ; so that, in spite of the amiling 
plenty and richness of the valley of Ferret, we were glad enough 
when another valley began to open on our right, and a straggling 
villaire, at the foot of a steep declivity on the face of which w^ere 
traced the long white zig-zags of the St. Bernard road, appeared 
ill sight, and defined at length the limit of our morning's walk. 
Balmat and I pressed on apace, that no time might be lost in pre- 
paring an ample indemnity for the enforced abstinence we had 
sabmitted to, but it was half-past ten, nearly six hours from our 
bivouac, before we reached our destination. 

K., I felt sure, would need rest before he could eat, and W. and 
I should want to indulge in copious ablutions, which would be 
succeeded, in the case of W., by a dilatory toilette (at which he is 
no mean hand) ; so I was fain to put off the hour of triumph a 
little longer yet, and ordered dinner at twelve, an arrangement 
which met the approval of my friends when they arrived: but, 
when we were washed and dressed, we began to repent of our 
forbearance; and I, In particular, was accused of displaying the 
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most sensnal and tmromantic hankering after the fleah-pots. Of 

eotme, dinner was half an hour late, as we were ravenous; but, 
when it did come, we distingui.slied ourselves. Nothing was amiss 
to any one ; it wa^ all fish that came thai day to the net, and we 
felt ourselves almost constrained to apologise to the landlady for 
our appetites. 

That afternoon, we started for the St. Bernard, and two days 
afterwards re -crossed the ^rreat chain and returned to Chamouni by 
the Gol du G6ant. We had many discussions on the comparative 
merits of the two passes. Balmat maintained that the Aiguilles 
Dories gave to the Glacier du Tour a decided superiority; but for 
my own part, after having repeated the passage of the Glacier du 
Tour, and having three times crossed the Col da G6ant, I am 
compelled to give the palm to the latter« The passage of the 
S^racs surpaBfles, so far as my experience goes, everything else of 
the kind, except perhaps the upper part of the Glaciers dee Bossons 
and de Taconnay ; while the boundless view of the glaciers and 
mountain chains of Piedmont, which is seen to the south of Mont 
, Blanc, is one that strikes my imagination with uncommon force. 
On the passage of the Glacier du Tour there is hardly any distant 
prospect to be seen ; and from the enormous length of the Glacier 
de Balena there is a certain degree of monotony in the latter part 
of the day's journey. Still, it has attractions of its own of no 
common order, and presents combinations of glacier and crag of 
unsurpassed magnificence ; and I cannot do better than by recom* 
mending every one who has time and strength to spare to try both 
passes, and deterndne for himself which is the more interesting. 
It is (luitc })ossiblc he iiiuy have to perform both journeys twice 
before he will be able to make u]i ids mind; and if he has made 
either onee, he is sure to long for the opportunity of repeating the 
expedition. 

It only remains for me to mention, as an additional inducement 
to attempt the passage of Le Tour, that it is not included in the 
Chamouni tariff, and that the traveller is therefore at liberty to 
make liis own bargain as to the number of his guides and the 
remuneration of each. I do not think that there are at present half 
a dozen guides who have made the passage. The direction is easy 
enough 'to find, but there are some formidable difiiculties to be 
overcome, and it will be seen from our experience that there may 
be occasion for a very skilful ice-man. It is certainly not a pass to 
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be undertaken without good guides ; and if only a small number 
are employed, care should be taken 1) keep down the amount <>f 
baggage to the lowest possible (juantity. There may be a gi * nt 
deal of heavy work to be done, and the pasa is very long. Thirty 
francs seems to me a reasonable price for each guide, and I appre- 
hend most of them would be well satisfied with that aum. Pro- 
visions can he procured good,, and on reasonable terms, at the Col 
de Balme, where the inu has passed into the hands of very civil, 
honesty and intelligent people. 

Alfred Wills. 



KoTB.»Befeieiiee has been made, at p. 3, to the inconectness of the oommon 

maps, so far as this end of the Mont Blanc chain is concerned. The map of 
IVTont Bhmc irivcn in this volume was corrected from a reduced copy of a map 
in Johnstons Physical Atlas, which is no doubt compiled from the most 
antfaentic sonrees. It is no exaggeration to eay, that the whole of the eastern 
portion of the chain is a pure efibrt of imagiDation. Aagosle Balm at was in 
London while the map was in preparation, and he and T are resj)onsil)lc fbr the 
portion of it eaj^t of the Aiguille d*Arpenti('^rps. We found it necessary to throw 
down mounuiui ranges, to create glaciers to fill their places, and in fact to take 
the most revolutionary proceedings -with respect to this part of the Icing of 
Sardinia's dominions. It was impossible, in the uncorrected map, to recognise 
a single fenfnro <if tlic actual topography. The jircscnt ma]i lays, of course, no 
claim to absolute accuracy; the corrections were made merely from memory 
and general knowledge of the disteict ; bnt it is free fWrni the gross blondeis of 
its predecessors. The general direction of the Glacier dc 8alcna is fixed with 
exactness by the fact that the Mont Vi ltm is seen from the head of the jrlacier, 
blb you look down it. Mr. Johnston's map is said to be drawn from the actual 
surveys of several Alpine authorities, at the head of whom stands rrofesbor 
Foihes, his name appearing in large letters. It is right to m«ition, that the 
onlj portion for which Brofessor Forbes's surveys are answerable is iht Mer de 
Glaoe and the adjacent gladers and aiguUlea. 
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CHAPTER II. 

▲ J^Y AMONG TH£ S£RACS OF THE OLACl£& DU GKANT. 

Having been requested by the editor of this volume to give some 
account of an ascent of the Col du Geant which was accomplished 
in the inomk of July, 1857, I have endeavoured, as far as my 
engagemcTits will permit, to comply with his wish. It is, however, 
scarcely in my power to do more than q-jvc a rapid summary of 
the incidents and impressions of the excursion ; and I must ask the 
reader to accept it as the best I can otier under the circumstances. 

Having fixed my head^quarters at the Pavilion of the Moutan- 
vert, I was engaged for nearly six weeks during the summer of 
1857 in making observations on the Mer .de Glace and its tribu- 
taries. Throughout this time I had the advantage of the able and 
unremitting assistance of my friend. Dr. Thomas Hirst^ who kindly 
undertook, in most cases, the measurement of the motion of the 
glacier. My permanent guide, Edouard Simond, an intelligent 
and trustworthy man, was assistant on these occasions, and having 
arranged with Dr. Hirst the measurements required to be made, it 
was my custom to leave the execution of them to him, and to spend 
much of my time alone upon the glaciers. Days have thus been 
occupied amid the confusion of the Glacier du G6ant, at the base 
of the great icefall of La Noire, in trying to connect the veined 
structure of the glacier with the stratiHcatioii of its neve; and 
often, after wandering almost unconsciously from peak to peak and 
from hollow to hollow, I have found myself, as the day was waning, 
in i)laccs from which it required a sound axe and a vigorous stroke 
to set me free. 

This practice gradually developed my powers of dealing with the 
- difficulties of the glacier. On some occasions, however, T found 
the assistance of a companion necessary, and at such times it was 
my habit to take with me a hardy boy named Balmat, who was 
attached at the time to the hotel at the Montanvert. He could 
climb like a cat, and one of our first expeditions together was an 
ascent to the point above Trelaporte, marked g on the annexed 
map, from which a magnificent view of the entire glacier is obtained. 
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Tiiis point lies to the left of a remarkable cleft in the mountain side, 
beneath the Aiguille de Cliarmoz, which is sure to attract the 
traveller's attention on looking upwards from the IMontanvert. We 
reached the place through a precipituub ajalair on the Montanvort 
side of the mountain, and while two cliamoi'^ watched us from the 
crags al)0ve, we made our observations, and ended our survey by 
pledging the health ot Forbes and other explor^r'^ of the Alps. 

We descended from the eminence by a different route, and 
daring both ascent and descent I bad occasion to admire the courage 
and caution of my young companion, and the extraordinary coheaive 
force by which he clung to the rock. I ought perhaps to mention 
his Jinnnrss abo. He evidently felt himself responsible for my 
safety^ and once when I asserted my independence so far as to 
attempt descending a kind of "chimney," which, though rather 
dangerous looking, I considered to be practicable, he sprang to my 
side, and, with outstretched arm and ringing voice, exclaimed, 
" Monsieur, je vous defends de passer par IkV* 

Anxious to avoid the inconvenience which the rules of the Oha- 
mouni guides were calculated to impose upon me, my aim, from 
the first, was to render myself as far as possible independent of 
their assistance. Wishing to explore the slopes of the Col du 
Geant, not for the purpose of crossing into I'iedmont, but to 
examine the fine ice sections which it exhibits, and to trace amid 
its chasms the gradual conversion of the snow into ice, 1 at iirst 
thought of attempting the ascent of the col alone ; bnt le petit 
Balmat," as mv host at the Montan vert always named him. acquitted 
liimRclf so well on the occasion referred to, that I thought he would 
make a suitable companion. On naming the project to him he 
eagerly eml)raced my proposal ; in fact, he said he was willing to 
try Mont Blanc with me if I desired it. 

On the morning of Friday, July the 24th, we accordingly set off 
for the Tacul, I making, as we ascended, such few observations as 
lay in our way. The sun shone gloriously upon the mountains, 
and gleamed by reflection from the surface of the glacier. Looked 
at through a pair of very dark spectacles, the scene was exceedingly 
striking and instructive. Terraces of snow clung to the mountains, 
exposing, here and there, high vertical sections, which cast dense 
shadows upon the adjacent plateaux. The glacier was thrown into 
heaps- and ''hummocks,*' with their tops glistening with white, 
mlvery light, and their sides intensely shaded. When the lateral 
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lis^bt was quite shut out, and all that reached the eyes hail to piLsB 
til rough the spectacles, the coiitra«>t between li<7ht and nhadc was 
iMuch stronger than when the glacier was viewed by tlio broad 
light of day. In fact, the sliadows were no lonu^er i^rey merely, 
but black ; a similar augmentation of contrast towards the close of 
day ex})hiins the fart that the ''Dirt Bands ' of the Mer de Glace 
are best seen by twilight. 

A gentleman had started in the morning, to cross the col, 
accompftnied by two strong guides. We met a man returning 
from the Jardin, who told us that he had seen tbe party that pre- 
ceded us ; that they had been detained a long time amid the a^raoa, 
and that our ascending witliout ladders was quite out of the ques- 
tion. As we approached the Tacul, my lynx-eyed litUe companion 
thought he could see die travellers ; but on looking through the 
telescope, he found that he was mistaken. However, he continued 
to range with the glass over the snowy slopes of the col, and at 
length exclaimed, ** Je les vois, tons les troisi'* — the Monneur" 
in the middle, and a guide before and behind. They seemed like 
three black specks upon the shoulders of the Giant ; below them 
was the vast ice-cascade, resembling the foam of ten Niagaras 
placed end to end and stiffened into rest, while the travellers seemed 
to walk upon a tloor as smooth as polished Carrara inarble. Here 
and there, however, its uniformity was broken bv vertical faults, 
exposing precipiceg of the stratified luue. On poiiitins^ my opera- 
glass downwards, and looking ohlicjuely throns^h it at tho pass and 
mountains, every spike of rock became a pointed tiame, every snow 
patch resting on the brown rock, every rock protruding from the 
white snow, had its fringe of glory which no artist could imitate. 
If beauty of colouring, instead of sharpness of outline, were the 
thing desired, nothing could be more magnificent than this reso- 
lution of the solar light by the virtual prisms formed by the lenses 
of the opera-glass. 

On an old moraine near the Tacul, piled up centuries ago by the 
Glacier de L^haud, immense masses of granite are thrown con- 
fusedly together ; and one enormous slab is so cast over a number 
of others as to form a kind of sheltered grotto, which we proposed 
to make our resting-place for the night. Having deposited our 
loads here, I proceeded to the icefall of the Taldfre, while my com- 
panion set out towards the Oouverde in search of firewood. I 
4|^ed round the base of the cascade, and climbed up among its 
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riven piiuiacles, examining the structure as I ascended. The liolluw 
runiljle of tlie rocks as they fell into the crevassed was incessant. 
From holes in tlie ice-cliiys clear cataracta guahed, coming I knew 
not whence, and jj^oing I knew not whither, 8onietiines the deep 
gurgle of sul)-glacial water was heard, far down in tlie ice. The 
resonance of the water as it fell into shafts struck me suddenly at 
intervals on turning corners, and seemed, in each case, as if a new 
torrent had boanded into life. Streams flowed through deep channels 
which they themselves had worn, revealing beautifully the ** rib- 
boned structure." At the further side of the Glacier de L^chaud 
the Oapacin Eock stood, like a preacher; and below him a fan- 
tastic group of .granite pinnacles suggested the idea of a congrega- 
tion. The outlines of some of the ice-clififo were also very singular; 
and it needed but a slight effort of the imagination to people the 
place with natural sculpture. 

At six o'clock, the shriU whistle of my companion announced 
that our time of meeting was come. He had found some wood, — 
dry tw igs of rhododendrons, and a couple of heavy stumps of 
juniper. I shouldered the largest of the latter, while he strapped 
his twigs on his back, and led the way to the Tacul. The sun 
shot his oblique rays against us over the heights of Charmoz, and 
cast our shadows far up the glacier. It was a pleasant time. 
Ministering thus to our own wants, we felt all ihe strength of 
independence as we strode over the ice. With body and mind in 
perfect order, the conscious vigour of existence was itself a sufHcient 
joy. We filled our saucepan, which Balmat named " a machine,* 
with the clear water of the LHnfier, and bore it to our cavern, where 
the fire was soon crackling under the machine. I \vm assailed by 
the smoke, which set my eyes dripping tears : hut tliis cleared aw^ay 
when the fire brightened, and we boiled our chocolate and made a 
comfortable evening meal. I afterwards clambered up the moraine 
to watch the tints which the setting sun threw upon the mountains ; 
clouds floated round the Aiguille de Charmoz, and w ere changed 
from grey to red, and from red to grey, as the density of the masses 
varied. The shadows of the isolated peaks and pinnacles were 
drawn, at times, in black bands across the clouds ; and the Aiguille 
da Moine smiled and frowned alternately, as sunshine and shade 
fell upon its crags. One high snow-peak alone enjoyed the 
unaltered radiance of the sinking day : the sunshine never forsook 
it; but glowed there^ like the steady light of love, while a kind of 
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coquetry was carried on between the atniosjihere and the piir- 
lounding monntains. The notched Bummits of tlie Grande and 
Petite Jorasse leaned peacefully againtst the blue firmament. The 
liighest mountain crags were cleft, in some cascB, into Hmtastic 
forms; sin.L!;'le })illars stood out from all else, like lonely watchers, 
over the mountain scene; while little red clouds })layt'iilly embraced 
them at intervals, and converted them into pillars of tire. The sun 
at length departed, and all became cold and grey upon Uie momi- 
tains ; but a brief secondary glow came afterwards, and warmed up 
the brown cliffs once more. I descended the moraine, the smell of 
the smoke guiding me towards the rock under which I was to pass 
the night. I stood in front of it ; and, had I been a painter, I had 
a capital subject. A fire was burning at the mouth of the grotto, 
reddening with its glare the darkness of the interior * heside the 
fire sat my little companion, with a tall, conical, red night<^ap 
drawn completely oyer his ears; our saucepan was bubbling on 
the fire ; he watched it meditatively, adding at times a twig, which 
sprung immediately into Jlame, and strengthened the glow upon his 
countenance ; he looked, in fact, more like a demon of the ice 
world than a being of ordinary flesh and blood. I had been recom- 
mended to take a bit of a tallow candle with me to rub mv face 
with, as a protection against the sun ; by the light of this we spread 
our 1 ug8, lay down upon them, and wrapped them round ns. 

The countlcHs noises heard upon the glacier dui in- the day were 
now stilled, and dead silence ruled the ice world ; the roar of an 
neoasional avalanche, however, shootini^ down the flanks of Mont 
Maiiet broke upon us with startling ener<ry. I did not hIccj) till 
towards four o'clock in the morning, when I dozed, and dreamed, 
and mingled my actual condition with my dream. T thoue;lit T 
was in coni})any with a clergyman, for wlioni T entertained a strong 
aftcction when a boy, and that he wished mc to go home with him. 
I wished to decline, as 1 felt weary and sleepy through some 
unexplained cause. I went, however, but on entering the door 
found that the house was full of company. The weight upon my 
brain became doubly manifest : " This will never do," I said, " I 
must return." The effort to do this brought me to my senses, and 
I found my head weary enough upon the clay of the old moraine, 
my ribs pressed closely against a block of granite, and my feet, 
amid sundry fragments of the same material. It was nearly fiye 
o'clock on Saturday the 25th when I arose ; my companion quickly 
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followed my example, lio also had slept but little, and once or 
twee during the night I kuicied I could feel him shiver. We 
were, however, well })rotected from the cold. The high moraine of 
the Glacier du Lechaud was on one side, that of the Glacier du 
Geant uu the other, while the cliffs of Mont Tacnl formed the third 
side of a triangle, w^hich completely sheltered us from the sharper 
action of tlie wnnd. At times the calm was perfect, and 1 felt 
almost too warm ; then again a searching wind would enter the 
grotto, and cause the skin to shrink on all exposed parts of the body. 
It had frozen hard, and to obtain water for washing I had to break 
through a sheet of ice which coated one of the pools upon the glacier. 

In a few minutes our juniper fire was flaming and crackling 
briskly and cheerily ; we made oar chocolate and breakfasted. My 
companion emptied the contents of a FiTiall brandy bottle into my 
flask ; which, however, was too small to hold it all, and on the 
principle, I suppose, of avoiding waste, he drank what remained. 
It was not much, but sufficient to muddle his brain, and to make 
him duggish and drowsy for a time. We put the necessary food 
in our knapsacks and faced our task ; first ascending the Glacier du 
Tacul along its eastern dde, until we came to the base of the s^racs. 
The vast mass of snow collected on the plateau of the Ck>l du G6ant, 
and compressed to ice by its own weight, reaches the throat of the 
valley, which stretches from the rocks called Le Rognon to the 
promontory of the Aiguille Noire. Through this defile it is forced, 
falling steeply, and forming one of the grandest ice -cascades in the 
Alps. At tlic summit it is broken into transverse chasms of enor- 
mous width and depth ; the ridges between these break across 
again, and form those castellated masses to which the name of seracs 
has been apphed. In descending the cascade the ice is crushed 
and riven ; ruined towers, which have tumbled from the summit, 
cumber the slope, and smooth vertical precipices of ice rise in 
succession out of the ruins. At the bapo of the fidl the broken 
masses are again squeezed together, but the confusion is still irreat, 
and the glacier is here tossed into billowy shapes, scooped into 
caverns, and cut into gorges by torrents which expand here and 
there into deep green lakes. 

Across this portion of the glacier we proceeded westward, pur- 
posing to attempt the ascent at the Bognon side.* Our work soon 

* Standing here alone, on anotto occasion, I heaid the roar of what appealed 
to be a descending aYalanche, bat the duration of the sound BOiprised me. I 
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coiiinicncGd in earnest, and perils and difflcnltics thickened round 
118 as we advanced- The conlusion of ice-pinnaf ies, crags, an<l 
chasms, amid which we hewed onr way, was very bewildering. 
Plates of ice jutted from the glacier like enorm us fins, along the 
edges of which we liad to walk ; and often, while perched npon 
these emiiiences, we were flanked right and left by erevn^^ses, tlie 
depth of wliich might ]»e inferred from their impenetrable gloom. 
At some places forces of extreme complexity had acted on the 
mass ; the ridges were broken into columns, and some of these 
were twisted half round, as if with a vortical motion ; while the 
chasms were cut up into shafts which resembled gigantic honey- 
combs, round the edges of which we crept tortaously* Our work 
was very difficult, sometimes disheartening; nevertheless, our 
inspiration was, that what man has done man may do, and we 
accordingly persevered. My fellow-traveller was silent for a time : 
the brandy had its e£Pect npon him« and he confessed it; bnt I knew 
that a contact with the cold ice would soon cause this to disappear, 
and I resolved that when restored to his normal condition I would 
not influence his judgment in the least. 

Looking now to the right, I suddenly became aware that high 
above us^ a multitude of crags and leaning columns of ice, on the 
stability of which we could not for an instant calculate, covered the 
precipitous incline. We were not long without an illustration of 
the peril of our situation. We had reached a position where 
massive ice cliffs protected us on one side, while in front of us was 
a space more open tluiu any we had yet passed ; the reason being 
that the ice avaliinches had chosen it for its principal ])ath. We 
had just stepped upon this space when a p^eal above us bronglit us 
to a stand. Crash! crash! crash! nearer and nearer, the ^^lun<l 
becoming more continnous and confused, as the descending madses 
broke into smaller blocks. Onward they came I boulders half a ton 
and more in weiglit, Ic ijiinrr down with a kind of maniacal fury, as 
if their solo joissioa was to crush the s^racs to powder. Some of 

looked through my opera-glass in the direction from which the sound proceeded, 
and saw issumg nom the end of one of the secondary glacien on the side of 
Mont Tacnl a torrent of what appeared to nic to he slopes and mud. I eonld 
sec the rockf and debris jumping down tho dcclivifit s, and fomiinp sin^tlar 
cascades. The noise continued for a quarter of an hour, when tlic descending 
mass diminished until the ordinary stream, due to tho melting of the glacier, 
alone remained. A sub -glacial lake had evidently boxst its bounda, and carried 
the debris along with it in its rush downwaids. 
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them on striking the ice rebounded like elastic balls, described 
parabolas through tlie air, again madly smote the ice, and scatterevl 
its dust like clouds in the atmosphere. Some blocks were deflected 
by the colIi^iMU with the glacier, and were carried past m witiiin a 
few yards oi the spot where we stood. I had never before witnessed 
an exhibition of force at all comparable to this, and its proximity 
rendered that fearful which at a little distance would have been 
sublime. 

My companion held his breath for a time, and then exclaimed, 
** Olest terrible ! il faut retourner." In fact, while the avalanche 
oondnaed we eoald not at all calculate upon our safety. When we 
heard the first peal we had instinctively retreated to the shelter of 
the ice bastions ; but what if one of these missiles struck the tower 
beddens! would it be able to withstand the shock? We knew 
not. In reply to the proposal of my companion, I simply said, ^* By 
all means, if yon desire it; but let us wait a little." I felt that fear 
was just as bad a counsellor as rashness, and thought it but fair to 
wait until my companion's terror had subsided. We waited accord- 
ingly, and he seemed to gather courage and assurance. I scanned 
the heights and saw that a little more effort in an upward direction 
would place us in a much less perilous position, as far as the 
avalanches were concerned. I pointed this out to my companion, 
and we went forward. Once indeed, for a niiuute or two, I felt 
anxious. We had to cross in the shadow of a tower of ice, of a 
loose and threatening character, which quite overlmng our track. 
The freshly broken masses at its base, and at some distance below 
it, showed that it must have partially given way some hours before. 
" Don't pppak, or make any noise," said my companion ; and, 
although rather sceptical as to the influence of sj)cech in such a 
case, I held my tongue and escaped from the dan^^erous vicinity as 
fast as my legs and alpenstock could carry me. 

Unbroken spaces, covered with snow, now began to spread be* 
tween the crevasses ; these latter, however, became larger, and were 
generally placed end to end m Schelon, When, therefore, we 
arrived at the edge of a chasm, by walking along it we usually soon 
reaciied a point where a second one joined on it. The extremities 
of the chasms ran parallel to each other for some distance, one being 
separated irom the other, throughout this distance, by a wall of 
incipient ice, coped at the top by snow. At other places,. however, 
the lower portion of the partition between the fissures had melted^ 
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away, leaving the chasm spaniiod by n bridge of snow, the capacity 
of which to bear ns was often a matter of delicate experiment. 
Over these bridges we stepped as lightly as possible : AUez douce- 
ment ici," was the perpetual admonition of my companion, " et il 
faat tonjours sonder." In many cases, indeed, we could not at all 
guess at the state of matters underneath the covering of snow. We 
had picked up a few hints upon this subject, but neither of ns was 
at this time sufficiently experienced to make practical use of them. 
The ** sounding " too was rather weary work, as, to make it of any 
▼alue, the bftton must be driven into the snow with considerable 
force. Further up in the nM the fissures became less frequent, 
but some of them were of great depth and width. On those silent 
heights there is something peculiarly solemn in the aspect of the 
crevasses, yawning gloomily day and night, as if with a never- 
satisfied hunger. We stumbled on the skeleton of a chamois, which 
had probably met its death by falling into a chasm, and been dis- 
gorged lower down. But a thousand chamois between these 
cavernous jaws would not make a mouthful. I scarcely knew 
which to choose — these pitfalls of the nei;e, or the avalanches. The 
latter are terrible, but they are grand, outspoken things ; the ice 
crags proclaim from their heights, Do not trust us, we are 
momentary and merciless." They wear the aspect of hostility un- 
di^^iruised ; but these chasms of the nei^e arc typified by the 
treachery of the moral work! ; they hide tliemsclves under shining 
coverlets of snow, and compass their ends by dissimulation. 

After some time we alighted on the trace of those who had 
crossed the day before. The danger was over when we made the 
discovery, but it saved us some exploring amid the crevasses which 
still remained. We at length got quite clear of the fissures, and 
mounted zig-zag to the summit of the col. Clouds drove up against 
us from the vaUey of Courmayeur, but they made no way over the 
col. At the summit they encountered a stratum of drier air, 
mixing with which they, were reduced, as fast as they came, to a 
state of invisible vapour. Upon the very top of the col I spread 
my plaid, and with tiie appetites of hungry eagles we attacked our 
chicken and mutton. I examined the snow, and made some experi- 
ments on sound ; but little Balmat's feet were so cold that he feared 
being frostbitten, and at his entreaty we started on our descent again 
as soon as possible. 

To the toy of Liie ;5cracs we retraced the course by which we had 
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ascended, but liere wd lost the track, and bad to strike ont a new 

path for our return to the foot of the ice-cascade. A new lesson wag 
now before us ; a fresh dibcipliiiu iii courage, caution, and perse- 
verance. We kept nearer to the centre of the glacier than when 
we ascended, thereby escaping the avalanches, but getting into ice 
more riven ami dislocated. We were often utterly at a lost* how to 
proceed. My companion made several attem}>ta to regain the 
morning's track, preferring to risk the avalanches rather than be 
blocked and ditched up in an ice prison from which we saw no means 
of escape. Wherever we turned peril stared us in the face ; but 
the recurrence of danger had rendered us callous to it, and this in- 
difference gave a mechanical surety to the step in places where such 
sorety was the only meana of avoiding destruction. Once or twice, 
while standing on the summit of a peak of ice, and looking at the 
pits and chasms beneath me, at the distance through w'h\ch we had 
hewn our way, and at the work still to be accomplished, I ex- 
perienced an incipient flush of terror. But this was immediately 
drowned in action. Indeed the case was so bad, the necessity for 
exertion so paramount, that the will acquired an energy almost 
desperate, and crushed all terrors in the bud. We proceeded, how- 
ever, with the most steady watchfulness. When we arrived at a 
difficulty which seemed insuperable, we calmly inspected it, looking 
at it on all sides ; and though we had often to retrace our steps 
amid cfiflb and chasms, to seek an outlet elsewhere, still formidaUe 
obstacles often disappeared before our cool and searching examina- 
tion. We made no haste, we took no rest, but ever tended down- 
wards. With all our instincts of self-preservation awake, we crossed 
places which, without the spur of necessity to drive us, we should 
have deemed impassable. 

The closest approach which I made to destruction was in the 
following way. We had walked for some distance along the edge 
of a high wedge of ice, and had to descend its left face in order to 
cross a crevasse. The ice was of that loose granular character 
which causes it to resemble an aggregate of little jwlyhedrons jointed 
together more than a coherent solid. I was not aware that the 
substance was so utterly disintegrated as it proved to be. I 
endeavoured to plant my foot securely on the edge of the crevasse, 
and to help me to do so, I laid hold of a projecting corner of the 
ice. It crumbled to pieces in my hand ; I tottered for a moment 
in the effort to regain my balance, my footing gave way, and down 
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I went into the chasm. A wild flcream bnrst from my companioni 
"O! mon Bieu, il est perdu !" but I escaped unhurt. A ledge 

about two feet wide jutted from the side of the crevasse, and to this 
I clung ; my fall not aniuuntiiig to more tlian tlireo or four feet, 
A bluek of ice which partially jammed uj) the chasm concealed me 
from my companion. I called to him, and he rebponded by another 
exclamation, 0 ! mon Dieu, comma j'ai peur I " He helped me up, 
and lookiu,ijr anxiously in my face, demanded : " N'avez-vouo pas 
peur?" The fear, however, was soon forgotten in further effort. 
Sometimes cheered by success, we congratulated ourselves upon 
reaching easier ground ; but such ground often led us to the brink 
of precipices, which compelled us to retrace our steps^ and to seek 
escape in some other direction. Thus was our progress, as I sup- 
pose all progress is, a mixture of success and defeat. What matter, 
if in the final summing up of things the ending be success. It 
was 80 in onr case. The difficulties lessened by degrees, and we 
began to gladden onrselyes by mutual expressionB of content " 
with what we bad accomplished. We reached the base of the 
s^racs ; ordinary crevasses were trivial in comparison with those from 
which we had escaped, so we hastened along the ghicier, without 
halting, to the Tacul. 

Here a paltry piece of treacherous snow caused me more damage 
than all the dangers of the day. I was passing a rock, the snow 
beside it seemed firm, and I placed my baton upon it, leaning 
trustfully upon the staff. Through the warmth of the rock, or 
some other cause, the mass had been rendered hollow underneath ; 
it yielded, I fell forward, and altliough a cat-like capacity of helping 
myself in such cases saved me from serious hurt, it did not prevent 
my knee from being urged with all my weight against an edge of 
granite. T rested for half an hour in our grotto at the Tacul, and 
afterwards struggled lamely along the Mer de Glace home to the 
Montanvert. Bloodshot eyes, burnt cheeks, and blistered lips were 
the result of the journey, but these soon disappeared, and fresh 
strength was gained for future action. 

The above account was written on the day following the ascent, 
and while all its incidents were fresh in my memory. Last Septem- 
ber, guided by the tracks of previous travellers, I ascended nearly 
to the summit of the icefall, along its eastern side, and to those 
acquainted only with such dangers as I then experienced the 
account which I have just given most appear exaggerated. I can 
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only say that the track which I pursued in 1858 bore no resemUflnee 
in point of difficulty to that which I followed in 1857. The reaflon 
probably is, that in my first expedition neither myself nor my 
companion knew anything of the route, and we were totally destitute 
of tiie adjuncts which guides oonmionly use in crossing the 
"Grand Col" 

John Ttndall. 



KOTE BT IH£ EdIIOA. 

Pew Alpine traTellen can, or ought to, attempt without assistance to 
foUow Professor Tjndall in excursions which demand all his skill and 
familiarity with the ice-world, but an experienced cragsman will find no 
difficulty in fine weather in ascending alone from Gourmayeur to the summit 
of the Col du G^t. The way lies throughout upon the buttress which 
rises from the Mont "Ftitj to the snowy ridge west of the Aiguille du 
G^t. Preluninary examination of the rocks with a glass will save tune 
which might be lost in searching for a passage at the point where the steep 
portbn of the ascent b^ins. An exorbitant demand of forty francs for two 
guides suggested to me the idea of going alone, with no other preparation 
than a piece of bread and two bard eggs in my pocket. The excursion 
occupied just twdve hours between breal^ast and dinner, of which one was 
spent in intense enjoyment of the scene from the summit; rarely can 
solitude in the Alps be enjoyed in such a position. It is not advisaUe for 
a lone iraTeller to descend more than a veiy short way on the Gbamouni 
side, as there is a wide crevasse over which the snow oovering is sometimes 
insecure. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NOT£S OF EXCURSIONS ON THE WEST SIDE OF MONT BhAHC, 

INCLUDING TH£ COL DS MIAOE. 

Befour the well-known expedition of Messrs. Hudson and Kennedy's 
party in 1855, few travellers since BausBure had explored the 
north-west and west «ide of Mont Blanc. Besides the Aiguille da 
1 Gout6 and Dome du (Jionio, this includes three great aiguilles, those 
of fiionassayi Miage (north side), and Trelat^te, with three glaciers 
bearing the same names, a smaller glacier, the Fraisste, several cols 
or passes over the chain, and a wide extent of snow-region lying 
round the dome of Mont Blanc from the Chamotini route west^-ard 
to the Col de Miage. The following notes relate to explorations 
undertaken in 1856, which had for their principal objects, in the 
first place, the completing of the 8t. Gervais route as an inde- 
pendent one, by effecting the passage of the write of the Bosse da 
Dromadaire, which unites the summit of Mont Blanc with the 
Dome du Gout£, so as to avoid the necessity of descending from 
this last to the Grand Plateau, and following thence the Chamouni 
route : and in the next place.'the discovery of a new route to the 
ijunimit from the Col de INliap^e, which our party were, so far as I 
am aware, the first travellcrB who ascended. The Sardinian 
government map is very inaccurate and vai^nie in delineating thia 
side of the Mont iMauc region, and wt 1( nul it almost useless for 
ascertaining the relative bearings of points : from the excessive 
shading it ib beurcoly posBible to diBtinguish tlie limits of the glaciers 
from the unshaded sides of hills; and the map seems intended to 
resemble a very imperfect raised model. 

Mr. Coleman, in his work just published, " Scenes from the Snow 
Fields," gives an account of several expeditions in 1858, He 
cromd for the first time the Col de Miage from Courmayeur, and 
ascended the Aiguille de Miage. In other respects his plans, like 
ours, seem to have failed from bad weather, which has beeu 
singularly attendant on attempts from this side ; and although one 
or two ascents have been made from St Gervais, in the Hudsou 
and Kennedy track, by descending to the Grand Plateau, up to 
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Uiis time (March, 1859), nothing more, as I believe, has been 
oftected. The Basse du Dromadaire, far from being surmounted, 
has never oven been reached, an l it is still wholly nncertain what 
is between tiie Col de Miatre and the summit of ]\Iont Blanc. These 
explorations require the calmest and most settled weather, the snow- 
fields to be traversed are upward^ of 12,000 feet in height, and a 
wind or mist which would matter little lower down is fatal to aucceas 
on those exposed western ridges. The Dome du Gout6 seems to 
be peculiarly subject to fogB in otherwise fine weather. 

Our party, which consisted of Rev. J. LI. Davies ; H. W. Watson, 
Esq.; Rev. F. J. A. Hort, and myself (another friend who joined us 
being obliged to leave before weaUier permitted us to start), met atihe 
Hotel du Mont Joli, just above St. Gervais, before the middle of 
August, 1856, and there found very comfortable quarters. Those 
of the chasseurs'* of St. Gervais with whom we were acquainted, 
were the following : Octenier, MoUard, Cuidet, Hoste, and the two 
Jacquets. Of Mollard, however, who is probably the best, we saw 
but little, as he was engaged on a hunting party in the valleys on 
the Piedmontese side. We found these chasseurs well acquainted 
with their own neighbourhood, active and expert in the rock and 
couloir work of aiguille climbimr, and very cheerful and obliging; 
but we did not think them equal in general skill or determination 
to the best class of guides, Mollard and Cuidet would be as good 
a pair as could be selected. Octenier ia rather superior to the rest 
in social position, having some property and a very neat cottage 
at Bionassay. 

The weather, which had been magniticent up to the 12th of 
August, unfortunately changed; west and south-west winds set in, 
and for the next month there were scarcely two fine days together. 
While waiting for two of the party, who had been ascending the 
Jungfran, Davies, Watson, and I resolved, as a prehminary expedi- 
tion, to attempt the Aiguille du Gout6, and push on from thence 
as far as we could towards the top, in order if possible to survey 
the fiosse du Dromadaire for a future occasion. The weather was 
tolerably clear, but windy; we were not, however, then aware of the 
effects of a high wind on the aiguille. We took with us Hoste and 
another man, an aneien <Jumeur who now kept a small auberge 
Bear the H6tel du Mont «To]i. By some oversight we had no rope. 

It had been Uowing a gale of wind aU night at the Col de Voza, 
and the wooden half of the Pavilion, whither we had moved our 
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quarters, seemed on the point of being carried away. The (Jol de 
Voza, at tlie heiglit of 5,o2'J English feet, forms a very convenient 
starting point, and from thence to the vdhane of M. Guichard at the 
foot of tlie aiguille, a height of nearly 10.000 foot, is about four 
hours' walk, and presents no great difficnkieH if the way be known. 
The height of the Aiguille du Gout6 is given at 13,(K^>, and the 
Dome du Goute 14,000, or more. We left the col at about 8 a.m. 
on the 14th, and turning southward followed a faintly marked path 
leading along steep grass slopes with a gradual ascent, as far as 
a ravine where I\Tont Lacha begins. Ascending, and turning a 
little to the right on the opposite side of the ravine, a path, whose 
existence would never be suspected from above or below, traverseB 
the precipitous side of Mont Lacha, on the Bionassay side, at a great 
height above the glacier* This leads out into a barren rocky 
region, which is crossed in nearly the same direction, till the right 
bank of the glacier is finally reached just above the part whence 
it begins to be much crevassed* The glacier is then traversed, 
turning sharply to the left after the first ridge of rocks is passed, 
and keeping up the slopes or along the rocks, so as ultimately to 
reach a spot at some height above the right or north-eastern bank 
of the glacier, near to its origin, and immediately under the Aiguille 
du Gout£. Here is the ruined cahane of M. Guichard, with a 
striking view of the Aiguille de Bionassay on the opposite side of 
the glacier, and from this point begins the ascent of the actual 
Aiguille du Gout^. 

The wet^t face of the aiguille, which is the only acceaeible one, 
is composed, like the Ool de Miage and the upper part of the 
Finsteraar Horn, of a nuiu[)er of very steep ]>arallel vertical ridges, 
each ridge being in fact a series of jagged rocks rising one above 
the other, sometimes alternating with short mow slopes, and the 
intervals between the ridges being filled with iVe or hard enow, 
thus forming couloir 8^ or shoots, which run from lop to bottom of 
tlie ai'jcuille. The ascent is made by following one of these aretes, 
or ridges ; but as the rocks are sometimes overhanging, especially 
near the top of the aiguille, it is necessary to cross from one ridge 
to another over the nearly vertical couhin, which requires caution. 
The difficulty of this sort of ascent varies extremely with the 
amount of snow. If there is little snow the rocks are compa- 
ratively easy, but the coulain are bare ice, and more difficult. On 
the other hand, a coating of snow makes it easier to cxoes the 
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couloirs, but the rocks are then concealed and sh'ppery. We were 

on the aiguille three times in the course of our expeditions, but 

never found it in the same state. Conspicuous on the aiguille 

there is one which has acquired the name of the great couloir^ 

which, from the cahane below, may be seen on the face of the 

aiguille at some distance to the right. The. usual course is to 

ascend a little way up the arete to the left of this couloir (which 

may be called ar^te No. 1), then to cross the coxiloir where it is 

broadest, and just above where it slopes more steeply out of sight 

towards the glacier below, and then to ascend the arite to the 

right of the couloir [arete No. 2), which can be followed to the top. 

On this occasion, however, the wind was exceedingly high, and on 

Bearing the couloir we could see stones and rocks bounding down 

it; we, therefore, kept to the left along arete No. 1, and ascended 

by it the greater part of the way, till the rocks became overhanging. 

We then had to cross the couloir ^ w^hich was here much narrower, 

and divided into several streams ; it was nearly bare ice, no snow 

having lately fallen. At this height the fallen stones were fewer, 

and had less momentum ; unfortunately a small one struck Hoste 

on the arm, disabling him, and we thought the arm was broken. 

A moment after, a serious slip sent one of the party actually off on 

the couloir, but he was brought up after a yard or two by a projecting 

stone. We felt much the want of a rope throughout the day. At 

last we reached the top of the aiguille, but it was plainly impossible 

to proceed further ; the force of the wind on this exposed and 

outlying promontory was immense, and the snow seemed to be 

driven into little round balls like hail, so that we could scarcely 

stand on it, and one of us was caught by the hair in the act of 

slipping over the precipice. We could see the Grands Mulcts far 

below us to leeward ; but not wishing to be swept over towards 

them, after a few minutes we retreated, and descended ar^te No. 2, 

till we came to the usual passage of the great couloir. The scene 

here was one of the most exciting possible. The couloir was, 

perhaps, from fifty to seventy steps across, at an inclination varying 

from 40° to 50° ; the whole of this space, together w itli the adjoin- JBj^l 

ing parts of the arite^ was swept by a shower of frai^nients of rock ^^|H 

of all sizes, which came whizzing and bounding down the slope, ^Kr^ 

not continuously, or we should never have got over, but in yoWeyB^^^r^ 

the larger blocks breaking up and scattering in all directions as thej^^ 

fell. These stones are almost the only real danger which it Jf 
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impossible to guard against ; but I never witnessed a similar can- 
nonade to the one we en dared on this occasion. The wind and 
noise were deafening : from time to time a huge block would come 
flying, apparently over the top of the aiguille, dispersing us for 
several minutes in utter confusion. It was necessary to cross, 
however ; so onr friend the ancien cJuisseur, with great pluek went 
first and cut the steps, taking advantage of lulls in the enemy's fire ; 
and one by one the rest of ns left cover and got over. The stones 
could be seen coming round a corner some distance overhead, and, 
on their appearance, a shout was raised to warn the individual 
crossing, who, however, could only stand still, for whilst putting 
one's feet with precaution into the steps, it was im})ossible to 
" dodge," there being an equal risk of being hit, and of losing one's 
balance, and so being hurled, in company with the other missiles, 
over the precipice. We gained the other side, however, in safety. 
Hoste's arm fortunately proved not to be broken, and though we 
had all had some narrow escapes, the adventare was an inter- 
esting one.. 

For some days after this rain fell constantly, and the barometer 
at the H6tel du Mont Joli refused to rbe in spite of continual 
tapping. In the meantime we made an excursion, with Mollard, 
to the upper part of the glacier of Trelat^te, whicb is the largest 
and finest in this part We left the Nantbourant road a litUe 
beyond Oontamines, and crossing the hills, struck the glacier not 
far above its north-western angle. We descended a cliff on to the 
glacier, and traversed it widiout difficulty ; it is here wide, level, 
and easily crossed, and stretches up for a great distance with na 
steep ascent, while at the head of it we could see a col, to the 
right of which a pa.^^ exists into the Allee lUanche, though I do 
not know of anv traveller who has crossed it. We returned by 
the left bank of the glacier, and descended the rocks into the gorge 
of Nantbourant. 

On the 25th of August the w eather appeared to be clearing, and 
we determined to attempt the ascent of Mont Blanc by the Col de 
Mi age (siiamting the north and south glaciers of that name), a 
route completely unknown. The valley of Mia^^e comes out at a 
high level a little below Contamincs, whence its existenee would 
scarcely be suspected; but it is a large and desolate valley, the 
glacier having apparently retreated a long w^ay, leaving a rocky 
bottom cut up by torrents. We were told that no traveller had 
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been at the head of the glacier, but there was a report that three 
j)ai/sans bad lately been half way up the col, and they reported it 
to be toleral)ly bare of snow and accessible. This, however, was 
before the late rains, and much snow had since fallen. No one 
knew what intervened between the col and the summit of Mont 
Blanc, except that an arete led np somewhere behind the Aii,aiille 
de liionassav, which must communicate either with the Dome da 
Gout^, or the Bosse du Dromadaire. The Col de Miage itftelf was 
probably higher than the Col du G^ant, and we were prepared to 
spend a second night, if possible, somewhere upon it, but all must 
depend on the clearness of the weather. We left Bt. Gervais at 
4 P.M., on the 25thf and passing through P'onay, turned up the 
shoulder which separates the Biouassay and Miage valleys, through 
the picturesque mountun village of Champel, to the ch4iet de la 
Tarche, on the north side of the Miage valley, high above the 
glacier, belonging to one of the Jacquets, where we passed the 
night on hay. At 3 A.if. the next morning we started, keeping, as 
much aa possible to the left, skirting the Col de Tricot, by which 
there is a passage from the Miage to the lower part of the Bionassay 
glacier, and thence to the Col de Voza. We pushed on along the 
side of the ridge, till at six we reached the Glacier de Miage at a 
point considerably above the first snow slopes leading down to the 
glacier on our right. Octenier, who led the party, now took a 
circuitous and fatiguing route aa high up as might be, over alternate 
rock and snow slopes, till we reached the bottom of the col without 
having touched the glacier, which now lay below us. It w*ould 
have been shorter as well as easier to have kejit lower down and 
followed the moraine of the glacier; but we found the object was 
to avoid a berf/srhnind lying between the glacier and the bottom of 
the col, which we thus circumvented. It af)pear3 that a fatal acci- 
dent happened, many years ago, at this bcr(/schrund, to a party of 
' chasseurs who crossed the col from the Oourmayeur side ; but it 
was of no unusual dimensions, and passable by means of an ex- 
cellent snow bridge, which we crossed in returning. If this snow 
bridge exists, as it probably does in most years, much time may be 
saved, and the course we took of skirting the rocks will be unne- 
ees^ry. The ascent of the Col de Miage we found very similar to 
that of the Aiguille du Gont6, perhaps steeper, and the hard snow 
slopes were laborious enough to climb. W^e avoided the necessity 
of being roped by all of us carrying " piolets" borrowed from the 
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chasseurs, sometliing between axes and pickaxes, which, however, 
were much too heavy and clumsy. In toiling up a stiff incline, 
one of the party caused some alarm to those behind, by being seen 
to bury his " piolet," while struggling for a footing, deep in the 
ankle, as it seemed, of the man in front of him ; an exceedingly 
thick gaiter and boot proved to have averted the calamity, which 
would liave been a serious one at this height. A model form of 
wesgon, Bomething between a hache and alpenstock, for these ex- 
cnnione has yet to be invented. For soft snow descents, and for 
rocky a hache is generally too short r»r too heavy; on the other 
hand a mere b&ton is useless upon hard ice, and makes it often 
necessary to use the rope, which otherwise might be reserved, aa 
it onght to be, for traversing snow-fields where there is danger of 
concealed crevasses. The right length would be about five feet, 
the head not too heavy, and the slightly curved end not more than 
six inches. 

We ^ere now approaching the sumnut of the col, which was 
plainly visible, with no difficulty intervening ; and we began to see 

a long arete stretching up to the left towards the Dome da Gout6, 
steep, but to all ai)pearance not impracticable. But at this point a 
snow storm suddenly came on, destroying at once aU hope of being 
able to proceed. We halted, about 10 a.m., a few minutes below 
the col, and deliberated whether we should attempt to descend to 
Courmayeur ; but it seemed likely that the Italian side would be 
more difficult than the one wc were on, and the ground was un- 
known. We therefore determined to seeure our retreat. We 
reached the bottom of the col about twelve, crossed the hergschrund 
by the bridge, and descended the glacier for some distance; we 
then took to the moraine on the right, and finally to the hills. On 
arriving at the chMets of Miage at 4.20 p.m., Octenicr, to our 
amusement, proposed to go on and order the muiiqtie du pai/s, 
which it appears was in readiness to celebrate our return in triumph 
^m Mont Blanc ; but under the circumstances, we declined the 
musiqtte du pays, i . > 

On the 28th of August three of the party, Watson having left 
us, started again : this time we proposed to take the route over the 
Dome du QtovAk, and attempt the passage of the Bosse du Droma- 
daire. "We resolved to sleep at the cabame at the foot of the 
aiguille, and arrived there at half-past eight in the evening'. 
The cab<me consists of two walls of stone, under the lee of a rock ; 
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there was an attempt at a roof, but it fell in on he'mg touched, and 
the interior was completely choked with ice and snow. After the 
process of clearing was accomplished, we spread our blankets, and 
though without any covering overhead, being protected against 

the wind bv the rock, we found no inconvenience from cold in the 
night, nor, indeed, from anything, but being packed too tightly. 
Of the four requisites for a couch — dryness, warmth, moderate 
softness, and freedom of motion, the two first are more generally 
attained than the last in these Bleej)ing-places ; yet it is difficult to 
sleep without the ])ower of moving one's limbs. Nothing is in all 
respects so convenient as a regular sleeping-bag, waterproof out- 
side, thick or double blanket inside. If waterproof is not at hand, 
calico dipped in oil and bees-wax, and thoroughly dried, is a very 
efficient substitute. One porter could easily carry the sleeping- 
bags of a whole party, and by means of them I believe it will be 
found possible to pass the night at much greater elevations than is 
commonly supposed, and thus to gain summits which, like some 
of the Chamouni aiguilles, are inaccessible after the very early 
morning. 

By five next morning we had left the cabcme, and climbing pretty 
fiut» reached the top of the aiguille at 7.30. About nine we were 
on the immense snow-fields of the Dome du Gout^, passing one or 
two singular ice-clifls, and saw now beneath us the unascended 
Aiguille de Bionassay, connected with the rid^e of the Bosse da 
Dromadaire by a steep but seemingly not impassable aritB, We 
intended, if successftil, to attempt this aiguille on our return, and 
Octenier carried a black flag to plant upon it But with the ill- 
fortune that pursued us on these expeditions, no sooner were we 
on the dome than an impenetrable mist and bitter wind came on, 
and we could not see twenty yards in any direction. The top of 
the Dome du Goute is symmetrical on all sides, and we could make 
nothing of the direction ; on one side were the precipices over- 
hanging the Bionassay glacier, on the other, the part from which 
avalanches fall, near the Chamouni route, below the Grand Plateau ; 
we made several efforts to descend, but to no purpose, and the 
compass was of no assistance, our maps being far too vague to give 
with certainty bearings of the top of Mont Blanc from the j)oint 
where we were. After wandering for some time we oudeavoui id 
to bivouac and wait, but the cold was intense, our breath Iroze, 
and we found it impossible to stand still for any length of time. It 
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became adyiaable to retrace our footstepe, as the snow was drilting, 
and about a quarter before eleven we turned back across the wastes 
of snow which separated us from the aiguille. The mist which 
had baffled us proved to be only local, and as we deBcended the 
aiguille the afternoon sun shone out fiercely. The failure was a 
somewhat mortifying one. Davies left us next lii n iiiug, and the 
two who remained suflfered considerably from inllannnation of the 
eyes, as the result of the bitter wind on the dome followed by hot 
sun : — a disagreeable incident of snow-travelling, of which the only 
preventive is not to go to bed, but to remain in the open air till the 
symptoms have subsided. On the day we were laid up in this wav 
took place the only ascent from Chamouni which was made during 
the time we were at 8t. Gervais. 

The fourth attempt, made by Hort and myself, had a somewhat 
singular result. Arriving by chance on the 4th of September at 
the Col de Voza, we found an Englishman come over from Cha- 
mouni to attempt tlie St. Gervais route, with Octenier and a party 
of Chamouni guides, and Jean Couttet (au Lavancby) for leader. 
The barometer was again falling, but we were unwilling to lose a 
chance, and agreed to join the expedition. Next morning we took 
the well-known way towards the Aiguille du Gout6, intending this 
time, for the sake of being beforehand the following day, to pasa 
the night somewhere among the rocks at the top of the aiguille, 
which are overhanging, and might offer some shelter among their 
recesses, though the days were getting shorter, and the nights cold. 
There has since been a sort of cabin erected on the spot, which is 
painted by Mr. Coleman. It is, I suppose, considerably the highest 
ever built in Europe, and a more desolate and exposed situation 
cannot be conceived. While dining at the CJuichard cabane on our 
way up, an im})osiug avalanche fell from the Aiguille de Bionassay, 
doubtless not so large as those of spring, but the finest I have seen. 
A huge black cloud rose and floated over the mass as it rolled 
slowly down the glacier, s})rcading out and filling up the crevasses 
in its course, till the impetus by degrees spent itself, and the d^ibris 
settled into a mountain of snowballs. Tliis was probably our last 
chance for the year, and we were not disposed to give in easily ; 
but it was evident that our old enemy, the west wind, was rising. 
As we climbed the rocks, it became colder eveiy minute, and the 
prospect of our resting-place seemed less and less inviting. The 
Chamouni men did not like the aiguille^ nor to say the truth, with, ^ 
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the exception of Jean Couttet, did they acquit themselves brilliantly 
on it ; we were loaded with wood and other materials, and advanced 
but slowly : however, about 6.20 p.m., we began to near the top. 
The sky had become stormy, and the wind drove into every nook 
and cranny of the rocks ; the cold was excessive ; and when we 
reached the summit it waa evident, that so far from sleeping, we 
could not stay there half an hour. Altogether, our position was 
becoming unpleasant : daylight was fast disappearing ; the fields of 
snow beyond looked dreary in the extreme ; and to crown ali, one 
of oar men, who was keayily laden, fell down in the snow and 
appeared frost-bitten. 

We held a hurried consultation : the Chamouni men declared, 
that withoBt daylight it wafe impossible to descend by the way m 
had come, and Jean Couttet proposed that we should strive to push 
on oTer the Dome da Goutd and descend to the {dateaa, with a 
^0W to gaimng the Grands Mnlets, where we shoold be in com«» 
parati^ safety* The thonght of the Dome da GonU on a stormy 
night was not the most delightlol ; hot it was something gained to 
be kept in motion, and we had a small lantern. Accordingly, two 
of OS threw up onr caps and ran off in the direction of the dome ; 
iSkei caisYan fi^owed, throwing away wood and snperfluoos baggage 
m the snow. Bat before we had gone many hundred yards, the 
same man again fell down, and we were brought to a stand-etOl. 
It was the habit of Octenier to put on a nightcap over his other 
head gear in seasons of difficulty ; he now assuuicd this, and pro- 
ceeded to scream, gesticulate, and inaist on our returning to the 
aiguille : the face of Jean Couttet became portentously grave, and 
farther advance was given up. It was out of the question to leave 
any one behind, and the probability was, as Couttet afterwards 
admitted, that but few of us would have arrived that night at the 
rail da Mulcts. Wf" took in tow the disabled man, and being 
roped all together, prepared to get down as hest we could. 

Thn descent of the Aiguille du Goute by night was a somewhat 
novel operation. It became dark before we had got far down, and 
we groped cautiously along, handing the single lantern from one to 
another; now and then some one slipped with a crash, but was 
held up by the rope. Fortunately as we came lower it became 
wanner, and the cold, our most serious evil, ceased to be much felt. 
We arrived at length at the cauhir^ which was dark and silent ; we 
felt oar way into ^e steps, each man gaiding the feet of his neigh- 
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boar. I found some embarraflsment from a beairy Ohamoamaid 
next me, who was not veiy Buccesaful in preserving his equilibrimn ; 
bat on the whole we got sarprisingly well over. It is always more 
easy than one woald suppose to keep a jMurticolar track by nigbt, 
though extremely hard to follow a general direction ; the eye is not 
distracted by sorrounding objects, and learns to discern the least 
shade of difference in the colour of the ground, while the contrast 
of rock and snow is perceptible, even in the darkest nights. 

By about half-past ten we were across the couloir ^ and soon 
reached the cahaney where we stopped awhile for shelter, having 
escaped from our "fix" on the aiguille. The lantern suspended 
from a rock made a scene for Rembrandt : the various expressions 
of the group, the lengthened visajxe of Couttet, Octenier's nightcap, 
our weather-beaten appearance ami i::rTiera1 liilarity. After a time 
we continued our way down the glacier, in an irregular manner 
and with little precaution. The dim forms of the party could just 
be distinguished glissading down the smooth upper slopes^ or 
coming into unexpected collision at the bottom of an incline : in 
the distance the lantern -bearer pursued his course, showing a 
glimmering and wandering light, at times becoming a fixed star, 
to which we all repaired, as he paused on the brink of a large 
crevasse to light the party over. As the night wore on, we 
managed to strike the right point of the rocks from which Mont 
Lacha could be ginned, and proceeded along the not very broad 
path in single file, those being fortnnate who walked near the 
lantern : it rained heavily, and to maintain alight at all was some- 
times difficult At last, after passing Mont Lacha, and within three 
quarters of an hour from the PavlDon, we utterly lost our way. 
The whole party dispersed themselves, and groped upon the ground 
in all directions for a long time, but to no use : the grass slopes 
were too steep to cross without a path, and as a last resort our 
drenched and rather weary party mounted to the very top of the 
ridge, and scrambled along this till it fell towards the Col de Voza, 
where we ultimately found ourselves, after a night of adventures, 
at four in the morning of the 6th, 

With this expedition closed our attempts for 1856 in this quarter : 
and they have not since been renewed, though one or two of the 
party hope to do so ere long. It is not that an easier or shorter 
route than that from Ohamouni remains to be discovered : the Cha- 
mouni route is still the shortest in pomt of time, and has the great 
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advantage that it can be undertaken in almost any weather. All 
other routes must traverse long ami exposed ridges, and the liosse du 
Dromadaire, if practicable at all, will certainly not be so in a high 
wind ; while the necessity of reascending the Dome du Gout^ in 
returning, is a serious objection to the 8t. Gervais route as at 
present taken. Bat there is no reason whv thore should not be a 
variety of routes, and particularly one that c;iu l)e taken frv^ni the 
Italian side. The route from the Col du Geant, if it be ever com- 
pleted, will have the disadvantage of the immense circuit necessary 
to round the Mont Blanc du Tacul. Until the arSte above the Col 
de Mi age has been tried, there is a fair proepect that it may offer 
a tolerably direct as well as practicable way : it will probably be 
necessary to pass a night on or near the top of the col, but this may 
be done quite as easily as on the Aiguille du Gout^. The problem, 
therefore, which awaits the explorer of this region is — ^given the 
feasibility of ascending the sooth glacier of Miage — ^to find a passage 
in two days from Oourmayenr to Ohamonni over the summit of 
Mont Blanc 

F. Vavohan Haweihb. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

tn MOVNTAINB OF BAONES^ WITH THX ASCENTS OF THK 
T^LANj COMBIN^ AND ORAFFXNSISS^ AND THB FA8SAGB OF 
THX COL DU MONT ROUOB. 

Ihceumtm of lS6^.^The V£lan. 

There are very few parts of Switzerland which more richly reward 
the lovers of Ali ine scenery, and which have been hitherto so 
utterly neglecte(i, as the magnificent mountain ranges whir }i enclofie 
the savage defile of the Val de Bagnes. Six great gljif i( jiour 
their frozen streams into this valley, one of them famous as tlio 
cause of the melancholy inundation of 1818; and from the chain of the 
Combin, which forms its western barrier, and occupies the triangular 
space between the two branches of the Dranse, rises a great alp, a 
hundred feet higlier than the Finsteraarhorn. Yet, not one in every 
hundred of the crowds of tourists, who flock every year to the 
St. Bernard Hospice, turns aside at Bembranchier into the Val de 
Bagnes, and of these, scarcely any one has explored the snow baain 
of Corbassi^re, or wandered over the ice-fields of Chermontane ; 
while those writers who have made the passage of the Col de 
Fen^tre, have invariably described the " inaccessible precipices of 
the Oombin," with the sort of hopeless feeling with which they 
might have spoken of the mountains of Sikldm or Nepanl. 

It was in the year 1854 that I first became acquainted with this 
interesting district. I was travelling in company with my friend, 
Mr. W. L. Cabell, said one sultry Angust'moming we were toiling 
along the road which leads from Martigny to the Great St. Bernard. 
Onr guide, or rather porter, was one Gaspard Tissier of Martigny, 
a man who united a very serious impediment in his speech to that 
pure French pronunciation for which the Valaisans are so justly 
celebrated. As we were deploring the dreary monotony of the 
route, the snowy dome of the V^lan burst 8ud<lenly into sight, and 
shone gloriously in the sunlight at the head of the valley. The desire 
to ascend it occurred at once to each of ne, but Gaspard nsserted that 
it was altogether inaccessible, and scoffed at the idea of any one 
making so hopuiesa an attcn^pt. W e were, huwuver, so charmed 
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wHh the appearance of the mountain, that after onr aniyal at the 
hospice, we had a long talk in the eveniBg with some of the monha 
upon the subject. They told «e that the ascent was a matter of no 

great difficnlty, that no toarist had made it for many years, bnt that 
two chasseurs had been upon the snmmit a week or two before, and 
spoke eiitliusiiidtically of the extent and magnificence of the view. 
Tliey strongly urged us to undertake the expedition. We came to no 
determination that evening, for tlie weather seemed uncertain ; we 
were as yet unacquainted with tlie great ice world, and had never 
experienced that feeling of intense longing whieh fieizes every 
Alpine travellf^r in the presence of a noble mountain. 

The next morning gave promise of one of those peculiarly bright 
days that sometimes intervene between periods of bad or doubtful 
weather. We got up aoon after four^ looked out of our window, 
and immediately resolved to devote the day to the exploration of 
the V^lan; but a preliminary difficulty presented itself: mass began 
at five and lasted nntil half-past six, and until it waa over nothing 
in the shape of breakfast was to be had. Being nnaoqnainted with 
the Gommiflsariat resources of the ronte, we did not consider it wise 
to start on en^y stomachs, and it was not nntil seven o'clock on 
the morning of Thnrsday the 17th of August, that we left the 
hospice for La Cantine de Pron," the little inn where the char 
road from Mavtiguy comes to an end, and where^ foUowing the 
directions of the monks, we hoped to find onr guides. By great 
good fortune the chasseur lan<Uord, Andr^ Borsaa, was at home : 
he expatiaited on the folly of commencing a grande course** at so 
ridiculously late an hour, and strongly urged us to put it off to the 
following morning ; but we were inflexible ; the splendour of the 
day wad almost maddening ; the idea of passing it in the confine- 
ment of the valley was insupportable, and we longed to get upon 
some eminence and breathe in full freedom the delicious air ; we 
were resolved to start at any rate, turn back when necessary, and 
run the risk of not being able to reach the summit. We engaa:ed 
Pierre Nicholas Moret m second guide, exchanged the miserable 
alpenstocks we had brought from the Oberland for more serviceable 
weapons, and provided ourselves with a rope, an ice-hatchet, and 
soitahle supply of provisions. Borne time was consumed by these 
preparations, and it was not until nine o'clock, when we ought to 
have heen on the top of the Y^lan, that our party, consisting of 
Porsaz, Moret, Gaspard, and onrselves, quitted the Cantine. 
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We retraced our steps towards the hoapice for a ihort distance, 
then bore away to ibe left and ascended the grassy elopes which 
border the Pkuiie de Proa. A waste of rocky fragments had next 
to be crossed, and we then arrived at the Glacier de Pron, which 
being but slightly crevaseed, offered little hindrance to our progress; 
but we were soon brought to a stand by a great cleft or bergschrund, 
which ran all round the upper part of the glacier, and guarded the 
mountain like a moat. At last, Dor6az discovered a tolerably firm 
snow bridge, which we crossed to the foot of one of the many rocky 
buttresses which descend from the V^lan on this side. The rocks 
were firm but very steep, occasionally intercepted by slopes of frozen 
snow, requiring the use of the axe ; these sometimes having an 
edge like a steep keel, which had to be climbed, one foot on one 
side and the other on the other. We worked away steadily for 
some time, and at last, at three o'clock, cKactly six hours after we 
left the Cantine, we were standing upon the summit. 

Great as were the expectations I had formed of the view from 
the V61an, I confess I was totally unprepared for so magnificent 
A pnnoraraa. I have since traversed the High Alps in varions 
directions, and ascended some of the loftiest summits, but I have 
never seen an Alpine view of snch exquisite perfection. The 
effect it produced upon us was no doubt partly due to its being the 
first time we had enjoyed a really extensive mountain prospect, but 
much more to the extremely propitious atmospheric conditions 
under which we saw it. When a great elevation is reached in fine 
weather, the sky is generally of that intense black blue which is 
peculiar to the higher regions of the atmosphere, while masses of 
white clouds often hang upon the mountain sides, and seas of mist 
float over the glaciers, or come boiling np the valleys. Such a 
prospect has, indeed, a charm of its own, but under these infiueuces 
the mountains are frequently much obscured, and tlie glare of the 
sunlight on the nearest snow is almost blinding. Our view frum 
the Velan was seen under exactly oj^posite conditions. Far away 
above our heads a thin veil of grey mmt was stretched over the 
sky, dimming the sun sufficiently to relieve the eye-sight, without 
destroying the light and shade. As far as the eye could reach in 
any direction there was not the smallest Heck of vapour to break the 
beautiful outlines of the Great Alps. 

We were, of course, far above the long subalpine ridge which 
divides the Val d'£ntremont from the Val Ferret We could con- 
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eequently see the whole range of Mont Blanc stretching in unap- 
proached majesty from the Col de la Seigne to the Mont Catogne, 
^ ith the snowy sununit of the mountain itself, the wonderful obelisk 
Oi the G6ant, and the great glaciers whicli fall into the All«e Blanche. 
Southward were the many untrodden summits of the Graian Alps, 
and a little to the right, in the dim distance, the far away peaks of 
Dauphin^. In the opposite direction could be traced the course of 
the Val d'Entremont, then the Rhone Valley below Martii'ny, ter- 
minated by the blue waters of the Lake of Geneva, and, further 
still, the long lines of Jura fading away gradually as they trended 
to the distant north. Not the least striking was the prospect east- 
ward. We had reserved the Monte Rosa district for another year, 
but books and views had made us familiar with the forms of its 
principal peaks ; and we now saw them face to face for the first 
time, and pointed them oat to our guides, who knew the names of 
none of them. First were the glaciers of Breney and Ohermontane, 
with the mountains which enclose them; then the Matterhom, fhUy 
as impressive as from any other point of view ; and from its base 
extended to the right a great snowy mass, which we took for 
Monte Bosa, but which, on consnlting the outline I sketched of it, 
I now believe to have been the southern face of the Breithom and 
the Lyskamm. I have no note of the Alps of the Oberland, but 
some of them must certainly have been visible. 

In one direction only was there any interruption of the panorania. 
A little to east of north, a snow peak nearly 2,00() feet higher than 
our standing-place towered into the sky. Now there is nothing in 
the world so provoking to an Englishman who has climbed up a 
hill to get a view, as to find a summit of greater elevation just out 
of his reach. It struck us immediately that the view from this 
mountain would be more oxtensi%^e than that from the V^laii in pro- 
portion to the greater height, and it wotild evidently be quite uninter- 
rupted. The following conversation accordingly took place. " Dorsaz ; 
-what is that big mountain almost close to us?" "The Grand 
Combin, monsieur." " We must go up there at any cost." " That, 
monuieur, is quite impossible ; many chasseurs have explored it, 
and they all say it is quite inaccessible." I was, however, very 
aceptical on this point, and resolved, if I ever should have the 
happiness of revisiting the Alps, that I would strain every nerve to 
plant my alpenstock upon its summit 
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The height of <be V^n k English fed^* and ite saimiiit 

oonenflts of a rather extenrive flattened dome of anew — a cirenmBtaBOe 
greally in its favonr, as standing on a knife edge, holding on to an 
nlpenstoek thraat into the enow, ia not^ except with persona of 
very peculiar tamperamenty oondneive to the enjoyment of fine 
wen cry. 

We remained on the top jnst long enough to outKne the principal 
mountains, and then, as every moment was of importance, began 
to think about returning. Doraas judged our morning's route too 
ateep to go down by, bo we made a long detour, and descended on 
to the glacier of Vakorey. We passed by the singular lake called 
the Goille a Fa««M, described by Saussure ( Voyages dans Us Aljtes, 
ch. xlv.), full of water in the winter, which escapes undtr the ice 
in the summer. It was tlien (jnite dry. We had no time to 
examine it, and taking to the glacier again, pushed on as fast as 
possible, but it was nine o'clock before we reached our night's 
resting-place at the village of St. Pierre. The next morning we 
returned to the hospice. 

Without reckoninff (xaspard's daily pay of five francs, our ex- 
cursion had cost ua exactly a pound apiece ; ten francs for pro- 
visions, and ft napoleon each for the guides ; a modernte sum enough 
for a grande course. We w^ere greatly pleased with our guides. 
I have seldom met with a man so active, courageous, and attentive 
as Dorsa2» and it was with the greatest regret that I heard, in 1857, 
that he had just before been carried off by fever. 

The V61an owes its excellence as a point of view to its compara- 
tively isolated j)osition, and to its central eitaation between the 
great masses of Mont Blanc and Monte Kosa. From nowhere elae 
in Switaerland, excepting, perhaps, from the Gima di Jazi, can ao 
fine a panorama be seen with so little expenditure of time and 
labour ; and considering the crowds of tourists who daily pass dose 
to it in the summer season, it is veiy surprising that it isnotoftener 
ascended. 

* The height? of the principal mountains described in this paper are taken 
from Zieglrr, "Sainn)lung absoluter Iloliou der Schweiz," p. 131, where they 
are given on the autiiurit^ of Bercbtold and MiUler. I have in each case con- 
-verted the height in metres into Bagildi Ibet I took a baxomater onmT leoond 
cxcurnoDt bat it met the usual fate of this instnuBenfy and was broken Define I 
had any opportunity of using iL 
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Eaeaurnim of 186G. — The Chrand Combm and the Col du 

Mont Rouge. 

In 1856 1 visited Switzerland with ray brother, Mr. C. E. Mathews. 
Our plan w&8 to explore the Pennine Alps from Mont Blanc to 
Monte RoBa, asconrling those two mountainB, and zig-zaging along 
the intermediate chain. But the enterprise to which we looked 
forward with the greatest pleasure was the ecaiing of the Grand 
Combin, which we determined to effect if posfiihle. As a modest 
introduction to the larger scheme, we were to commence onr Alpine 
tour by an expedition which, with our friend M. Ph. de la Harpe 
of Lausanne, we had plaoDed the preceding year^ — the ascent of 
the Dent du IMidi, — an excurnon much less known than it deserves 
to be, and which I trnst will ere long have foil justice done to it by 
some member of the Alpine Club. 

Early in the month of August, we hurried to Lausanne, and, 
joined by La Harpe, and a friend of his, Mr. John Taylor, pro- 
oeeded to Monthey. We walked np llie beantifol and luxuriant 
TaUey of Ohamp^ry to the viUage of the same name, and after 
rating a few minutes at the comfortable inn, went on to sleep at 
the ohAlets of Bonavaux, dose to ike base of the Dent. At a 
quarter before nine, on the morning of the 7th of August, we were 
seated on the extremity of the longest cusp of that great molar. 
Next to Mont Blanc, which is seen to surprising advantage from 
ibis point of view, the most conspicuous object was the Combin. A 
large telescope which Taylor had brought with him was immedi* 
ately called into requisition, and we examined with the greatest 
care the face of the mountain which was opposite to us. It was of 
no great inclination, and ice-coated from top to bottom, but covered 
with such a multitude of gigantic masses of snow, flung together in 
such wild confusion, that it was impossible to detect any practicable 
route among the labyrinth of precipices and crevasses. The ascent 
would evidently be a matter of no ordinary difficulty. 

We descended from the Dent into the Pissevache valley, where 
onr two friends left us to return to Lausainip, and w^e went on to 
Chamouni. Here we sought out Auguste Balmat, who as chief 
guide that year had been unable to accept our invitation to accom- 
pany us, but who had retained for us the services of Auguste 
Simond, who was one of Mr. Wills's guides in his ascent of the 
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Wetterkom. We had no reason to regret Balmat*8 selection; 
8imond soon endeared himself to us by his many admirable quali- 
ties ; and it la to hia zeal» energy, and courage, that we owe the 

Buccess of many subsequent expeditions. 

After having been beaten back by bad weather in an attempt to 
ascend Mont Blanc by the Aiguille de Gout^, we returned to 
Ohamouni, and held council with Balmat upon the route we ought 
to take. He entered most heartily into our views : " Nothing," he 
said, "pleased him so much as 'les nouyelleB ascensions;'*' and 
an expedition to the Oombin was of great interest, as it had long 
borne among the guides of Chamouni the reputation of being 
inacceesible. Our first idea had been to attack it from St Pierre, 
and we proposed going thither by the Col du G^ant, which we had 
a particular desire to cross. We found, however, that owing partly 
to the reglements, and partly to our having to pay double the market 
price for the necessary provisions, the passage of the Geant could 
not be effected by two persons at a less cost than £10, — a sum pre- 
posterously disproportionate to the difficulty of the excursion, — and 
that any attempt to cross the pass in a rational manner would entail 
fine and perlinps imprisonment npon Simond. While w^e were 
debating tiiis point, whom should we see among a cluster of guides 
standing around the door of the chefs bureau, but Gaspard Tissier 
of Martigny. He told us that the year before a chasseur of Bagnes 
had succeeded in reaching the top of the Combin, — a statement 
which turned out to be untrue, but which determined us to abandon 
the G^ant and hasten at once into the V al de Bagnes. An hour or 
two after, we quitted Chamouni ; and it was not without heartfelt 
pleasure that I turned my back upon that den of thieves. 

We took the route by the T^te Noire, slept at La Berberine, 
and crossed the Forclaz the following morning. When about an 
hour from Martigny we re-arranged our knapsacks, and retaining 
only a few things of absolute necessity, made the rest into a packet 
which we sent by Simond to Martigny, to be forwarded by poet 
to Zermatt. We took a track to the right, and in a few minutes struck 
into the Val d'Entremont, just below Bouvemier. At mid-day we 
reached Chables, the chief town of the Val de Bagnes, whose church 
spire, massive stone bridge over the Dranse, and quiet cluster of 
houses and chalets, looked picturesque enough. We hastened to 
the iun which, fortunately for us, had just been built : the (quarters 
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were rough, certainly, but everything was good of its kind, the 
charges very moderate^ and the landlord, M. Pierre Perrodin^ 
extremely attentive and obliging. Throughont the ten leagues from 
Bembranehier to Valpeline along this route, there is no other place 
of entertainment for man or beast. 

"We w ere informed, much to our surprise, that the Grand Combin 
was quite a feasible undertaking, but tiiat it had only ])een ascended 
once, seventeen years before, when a gentleman from Berne reached 
the summit, accompanied by Benjamin Felley, a chasseur of Lour- 
tier. The route lay along the glacier of Corbassi^re, and the 
excursion would take three days, it being necessary to sleep two 
nights in the chS,kt8 by the glacier side. One Fran9ois Louis 
Felley, a superintendent of the workmen who are constantly en- 
gaged in cutting away the dangerous glacier of G6troz, happened 
to be at the inn, and we gladly availed ourselves of his offer to go 
np to Lonrtier, and bring his kinsman down that evening. The 
Felleys appeared to be very numerous in the Yal de Bagnes, and 
Forbes'e guide, whose name he writes Feilay, was doubtless one of 
the same dan. The morning had been magnificently fine, but in 
the afternoon we had the disappointment of seeing the sky covered 
by dull grey douds. As we made a rule of never delaying excur- 
siona for merely threatening weather, we arranged that the following 
da> (Sunday) we would walk quietly up to the chfilets of Oorbassi^re, 
distant about four hours, and that we would attack the Ck>mbin 'on 
the Monday morning. It was not long before Benjamin Felley 
arrived, a short, thin-faced, light-haired man, between fifty and 
sixty. We deputed Simond to settle the terms, and he engaged 
Benjamin as guide, and Fran(;ois Louis as porter, the former at six 
and the latter at five francs a day. Our next step was to settle the 
coniiiiiosariat for the three days' march. ^Ye took six loaves of 
bread, a quantity of excellent cold chamois, a piece of cheese, choco- 
late, sugar, and ten bottles of sour white wine. AYine is always a 
heavy and troublesome thing to carry, but it is not easy to dispense 
witli it. and I have always found a mixture of wine, snow, and sugar 
a very refreshing beverage at great altitudes. Simond was greatly 
dissatisfied that there was no vin rouge ; ** Le vin blanc," said he, 
" coupe toujours les jambes,"* — a result which happily we did not 
experience. Our provisions cost us less than twenty francs. I 
aubjoin the actual biJl^ for the especial edification of the hahitv^t of 
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Chamonm ; it h also mterestiiig as a speoimen of llie otthograpby 
of the y al de Bagnes 



Duvin boutelle 10 ... . 400 

Vyende 600 

From^je 140 

Dupin ...... 480 

Ohandele 30 

Odevyeserise 30 

Sacra 940 

Chooola 60 



1980 

Soon after rix in the morning of Snnday, the 17ih of Anguet, 
onr party of five quilted the Ettle town by the narrow mnle^track 
which leads up the Val de Bagnes. Crowds of people, all dressed 
m their best, were coining down the yalley to mass, and we had no 
idea that it contained so large a population. Both men and women 
had an honest independent appearance, tliey were well-formed, and 
not ill-looking, and were irec lium those hideous defoiiiiiiii s which 
are the curse of so many valleys in the Alps. Felley vva6 stopped 
by many of the groups of villagers, questioned as to his destination, 
and hopes expressed that we might get safe back again. An liour's 
walk brought us to Lourtier, a cluster of poor chalets, where we 
stayed a short time, while Felley went home to get a hatchet and 
to bid farewell to his family. We were well provided with rope^ 
having brought lOO feet of good sash cord from England. 

Above Lourtier the Dranse thunders through a narrow gorge, 
by the side of which the track rises rapidly, and we had beautiiul 
views of the Dent du Midi, and of a fine snow peak up the valley 
in the opposite direction. A little further on are the chMeta of 
Granges Neuves, opposite to which the Corbassidre torrent joins 
the Dranse ; and further still, those of Plan Praz, where we left the 
main track and crofised the river by a foot bridge to the base of the 
Becca de Corbassidre. Then commenced a steep climb up slopes 
of mingled crag and greensward, clothed with thick bushes of the 
mountain alder, and gay with green clusters of elegant fc rns, and the 
beautiful blue flowers of the Alpme aow -thistle. Within a circuit, 
of a few yards I counted eleven species of ferns, and the following 
year, at tiie same place, found a twelfth, gathering the finest speci- 
mens of Woodiia ihemit that I have ever seen. The weather had 
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been threatening the whole morning, and 8o violent a Btorm of 
sleet and hail now burst upon us, that we were glad to crouch for 
shelter under the alder bushes, and it was more than an hour before 
we conld resume our journey. We soon reached tlie chaleta of 
Corbassiere, on the comparatively level pastures on the eastern side 
of the G'kcier, and were rewarded by aa Alpine view of more thm 
usual magniticence. 

Opposite to us rose a noble range of mountains, separated from 
onr standing-place by the long and narrow ice-stream of Corbaeai^re. 
The northern end, which rested on the Val de Bagnea, was pro- 
tected by ih« massive outworks of the Beooa de S6ry; next to this 
were the curious rocky pinnacles of Les Avoulons and Les Follats ; 
then followed a lofty dome of snow, and the chain was terminated 
on the south by a still higher mouT^tain, crowned by a glittering 
snow peak of exquisite beauty. " Those," said FeUey, " are the 
Petit and the Grand Comhin." Far away np the glacier, haif 
veiled in mnrky clouds, loomed another snowy mass, of which more 
presently. A litde below the Petit Oombin the glader bed is very 
ateep, and forms a sort of diff. The glacier baa retreated from the 
eastern side of this dedivily, leaving it bare and polished, and 
plunges down the other, or western side, in an icy cataract* 

The principal chdlet was a stone hovel of about twelve feet by 
ten, two feet high at the sides, and eight feet in the centre, with a 
roof of mde atones, through which the rain oojsed in a hundred 
dripping streamletei ; the only furniture, a copper boiler, a copper 
kettle, a chum, a few milk-pails and wooden cups, and two one- 
legged milking stools* A wood fire was burning inside, the smoke 
of which had filled the hovel, and was vainly struggling to get out 
at the door, and a miserable grisly cowherd was standing by it, 
making cheese in the copper caldron. Outside the ground was 
Boddciied with wet, and trampled and detiled by cattle. It was 
impossible not to feel saddened by the only painful thought incident 
to Aljiine travel, that in the midst of the greatest glorijes of nature, 
the life of man should be so wretched. 

We found in the chdlet two young men from Chahles, who had 
heard of our project, and had attempted by starting very early to 
get on the Combin the first day, and deprive us ol" the legitimate 
honour of the ascent. They had got some way up the mountain 
when the storm came on, and drove them back to the ohftlet with 
aignal discomfiture, and when we saw them they were drenched 
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from head to foot, and looked the very pictnre of mlaery and 
despair. Of conne, we told them how greatly we regretted that 
the unpropitiouB weather had prevented the fulfilment of their 
amiable intentions, and how much we should be gratified if they 
would favour us with their company on the foHowing iiiuming. 
It appeared tiiat Sunday was the only day on which they could 
make an excursion, and they hastened down to Chables almost 
immediately. 

The rain liaving somewhat abated, we went to explore the 
glacier, the main features of which I sliall now describe, to save 
recurring to tlie subject, although the examination wa^ not com- 
pleted until the next morning. Originatiu'j: in an elevated snow 
basin of great dimenBions, it pours its ice-stream down the long and 
narrow channel which lies between the range of Combin and the 
parallel rocky ridge of (.'orbassiere, which separates it from the Val 
de Bagnea. The narrow portion is about five miles in length, and 
divided into an upper and a lower level by the clifT described above. 
There is no medial moraine, but a belt of large blocks edges the 
glacier on the Combin side. As we stood by the cb41ets we were 
surprised to see no corresponding moraine on the nearer side ; but 
the ice for a considerable distance appeared strangely discoloured. 
This was the more cnrions, as where the ice came down the cliff, 
the Corbassi^re moraine appeared in its proper position. The cause 
of this was soon explained. Some little distance along the upper 
level there is a great ice-cave in the glacier side, the stream issuing 
from it dashes down the cliflT, and re-enters the glacier by another 
caye below ; the whole moraine is engulfed at the same place, and 
the blackening of the glacier is the result of its efforts to digest its 
stony meal. On the Oorbassidre side of the upper level there are 
two ancient moraines running for a long distance parallel to the 
modern one ; the outer one of these is all grassed over, but broken 
through in many places by recent rock falls from the difib above. 
Several of the Swiss glaciers have peculiar tints, depending upon 
the nature of the rocb which are thrown down upon them. The 
Zmutt glacier, for example, has long been noted for its red colour. 
The glacier of Corbasai^re, though in a less degree than that of 
Pen^tre, has a general green appearance, caused by the numerous 
fragments of serpentine strew n upon its surface. 

After a hearty meal of hot chocolate and bread-and-butter, wc 
discussed the arrangements for the night. Sleeping in the chalet 
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was out of the questioBi but jost beyond it was a large block whose 
under snrface projected some distance over the ground without 
actually touching it, and thus formed a hole some six feet square by 
about two high. The herdsmen used it as a sleeping place : they 
had built a wall at a little distance in front, to keep out the wind, 
and covered the bottom with bay ; they kindly gave it up to us, and 
we found it a very comfortable dormitory. We lay down and 
listened to the pleasant rushing of the torrent, and I, who wa« 
outside, could jubt see tlie pale peak of Combiu shining amou*^ the 
solemn stars. 

At half-past three we were aroused by Simond : II fait tr^s- 
mauvais temps, messieurs," said he ; ** on ne peut partir." At this 
cheering annuuncemcht my brother started up, and brought his 
head into such violent collision with the siony roof of our chamber, 
that I feared he w-onld have been disabled for the day. It was 
indeed a gloomy outlook ; thick masses of clouds had settled upon 
the mountains, and we could scarcely see half across the glacier. 
At five o'clock Simond reappeared : he thouL,^ht we had better start, 
but that if the weather did not mend by the time we reached the 
foot of the mountain we should inevitably have to return. We got 
under weigh soon after five, and walked by the glacier side to the 
foot of the cliff, distant about half a mile from the ch&let, when it 
began to rain so violently that we were obliged to seek shelter in a 
small hovel which we fortunately found there, and which is the 
most advanced outpost of the pastures of Corbassidre. After a 
delay of about an hour the weather cleared a little, we resumed our 
march, climbed up the diff, and walked along the oldest moraine 
to a point nearly opposite the foot of the Combin. 

We then struck right across the glacier, and began to mount the 
steep slopes of frozen snow which lie on its western side. As I was 
pressing heedlessly forward, I suddenly lost my footing, and began 
to slip down rapidly towards a great crevasse which yawned beneath. 
I happily succeeded in stopping mys^ If just on the upper edge of 
it, but had I not done so, Simond would liave saved me : he was a 
yard or two in front when T fell, but he dashed down the enow like 
lightning, and was at my side at the very moment that I stopped. 

The usual ben/schrund next presented itself : it was not very 
deep, but too wide to jump with safety, and no bridge could be 
discovered. A great discussion took place among the guides as to 
how it was to be crossed, and Feiley suggested filling it up with 
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tnow. At iSbn Bimond tied the end of the rope rotmd his wsiat^ 
and, takmg^ a ran, demd the ereTaaee^ end clutching the rodcs on 
the other side, climbed up to a firm etaading-place, and haoled the 

rest of the party across, one by one. Then came a steady pull of 
several iiourB up a rui^ged slope of ateep rocks, which at last ended 
in a single point, and we had nothing before us but the snow peak 
itself. We sat down and rested for a few minutes, and debated 
the best method of continuing the attack. We were standing at 
the vertex of a great triangle of rock which forms the |>riiicipal part 
ot the eastern face of the mountain. Before us was a dazzling cone 
of frozen snow of extreme steepness, rislnir from far below on either 
side, and terminating in a very acute point some 2(X) feet above 
our heads. Two courses were open to us; either to cut steps 
directly up to the summit, or to go in a more horizontal direction, 
and take the ehortest cut to the right-hand edge of the peak, which 
was much nearer to rm than the other. W^e determined upon the 
latter plan, as it gave us the benefit of the chance that the snow 
might be lees inclined beyond. Simond and Feiley worked with 
the aze by tam8» and when the line of stepe was completed, we tied 
onrselves together and advanced cantionsly towards the edge. 
When we arrived there, we fonnd it to be a steep and very thin 
knife-edge ; by the active me of onr feet and alpenstocks we forced 
a passage through it, and, tnming sharply to ^e left, cat another 
line of steps on the farther side, and in a few minntes gsined tlie 
aammit. 

It was just twelve o'clock. We drank off a bumper to the health 

of the Grand Combin, and shouted wildly with delight. This, then, 
waii the inaccessible mountain, whose top we had reached in six 
hours of easy walking from Corhas^siere I A narrow snowy ai'ete 
extended from the summit in a south-westerly direction, and at ita 
extremity was a little patcli of rocl;s, only a few feet lower than the 
peak itself. As tiiis ottered a mucii more convenient resting-place, 
we crossed over to it and began to reconnoitre our position. Irjeavy 
masses of black clouds floated around and below us, through which 
here and there only could we catch glimpses of the mountain world 
beyond. Straight across the Val de Bagnes were the dark crags of 
the Mont Pleureur, and far away northward was the well-known 
form of the Dent dn Midi. Making every allowance for the cloudy 
weather, I was greatly disappointed with the point of view; for it 
iras qoite evident that) even if it were perfectly clear, oar position . 
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would not command that exteneive panorama which we had anti* 
eipated* The Combin appeared to be situated between two vast 
mow basina ; one on the side of the Val d'Entremont, and the other » 
that of Corbasfti^re. Suddenly the donds in the latter direction 
drifted away, and disclosed to view a magnificent snow mountain 
at the very head of the Gorbassi^re basin. There was no mistake 
about it ; it was the one we had so minutely examined a few days 
before from the summit of the Dent du Midi. Studer's map was 
immediately brouglit out, and our position carefully stadied. We 
were evidently standing at the point marked Petit Combin on the 
m^), uliile the words Grand Combin occupied the j^lace of the 
mountain we were hooking at. We then formed ourselves into a 
Court of High Counnission, and arraigned Folley on tlie capital 
charge of having brought us to the top of the Petit instead of tlie 
Grand Couibiu. He indignantly pleaded Not Guilty : "That dome 
of snow below us was the Petit Combin : as for that mountain 
yonder, that was quite another thing." "What was that, then?" 
" That was the Graffeneire a name previously unknown in Alpine 
traveL " But it was much higher than where we were." " Oh, 
yes, very much." " Very well, the Graffeneire was what we 
wanted to go up." Fellcy shook his head : " Sur f f ttn montagne- 
liky" said Louis Felley, ** personne n'a jamais foule le pied." I 
distrusted Felley, at first; but many subsequent inquiries convinced 
me that he had given the real nomenclature of the Val de Bagnes, 
and although it is different from that in use throughout the rest of 
Switzerland, I believe the Bagnes names to be correct, and shaU 
therefore use them in the present paper. 

The only instance in which the name Graffeneire occurs in 
Stader*8 map is in the words P. de Graffeneire/' which mark the 
position of a very curious semicircular opening in the ridge, pointed 
out to me by Felley as the ** Passage de Graffeneire." The Graf- 
feneire lies nearly north and south, being part of the same range as 
the ridge of Corbassi^re, and the '* Passage " may be considered as 
the northern limit of the mountain. At the south-western end of 
the Graffeneire is a snow col, 1,000 or 1,500 feet lower than the 
** Passage," and which we supposed would lead either to Ollomont 
or Chermontane. A range of mountains, containing two peaks of 
considerable height, circles round from the Combin to this col, and 
completes the enclosure of the Corbassidre basin on the western 
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side. A glance at Studer's otherwise admirable map will show 
how incorrectly it represents this region. 

As we felt a strong cU'sirc to scale this peak, the Bame which had 
been pointed out to us tVoni the Velan as the Grand ( \>ni}>in, we 
examined the face of llie ( Jrafteneire very attentively. Nowhere else 
have. 1 ever neen iSiteii amazing masses of broken snow ; Lnt it 
seemed that with care it wonld he possible to thread oui" way among 
them. Sinn^nd, lifjwever. ^Ifelared it >\o\dd be madness to attempt 
to go u)) on this side, on aeconnt of the danger of avalanches, and 
that if the ascent w ere to he made at all it must be on the other. 
We acquieaced reluctantly, and foolishly, too, as the event proved : 
indeed, so far aB my experience goes, it is impossible to place the 
least reliance upon the opinion of even the best guide on the prac- 
ticability of a mountain accent, when formed from mere iuBpection 
from a distance, and not from actual trial. 

We built a cairn on the rocks, and put a bottle in it containing 
an account of our expedition, which I fancy is ]il ly to remain 
there undisturbed for many a long year. We then descended the 
mountain on its southern side : and after beating through a thick 
snow-storm, at last reached the nM. We were racing gaily along 
when I heard a sudden shout behind me, and looking round could 
see nothing of my brother but a head and a pair of arms. He 
had fallen into a hidden crevasse, which Felley and I had passed in 
safety, and was clinging on to the side of it To seize his hand 
and pull him out was the work of a moment : he had a most provi- 
dential escape, and described the sensation of his legs dangling in 
the cleft as something the reverse of agreeable. If we had been 
tied together, such an accident would not have been attended 
with the smallest danger ; and we were very imprudent in crossing 
the neve without using the rope. At six o'clock we regained the 
chalet, in the midst of a lieavy rain. 

Wo employed the evening in disenssing the \)\iin ni' our future 
operations. M1ie next point to niai<e for was Cherniuiiiane. When 
there, we conhl examine the eastern face of the Ciraffeneire, t xj lore 
the little-known ( 'luM-montane glacier, and try to get from it un to 
that of Arolla, by a j>as.s which Forbes supposed to exist, and wliich 
we concluded must he at the spot marked Crete h Collon on Studer's 
map. Felley knew a sliort cut into the Wal de liagues, which 
would Kave us the trouble of going back to Lourtier. But then we 
had only provisions left for another day, and what were we to du 
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for food when we got to Ciiermontane ? Louis Felley at once 
solved this difficulty. He would start very early in tlie morning, 
go down to Chables, and bring some fresh supplies up the valley. 
As he might not be able to reach Ciiermontane, we agreed to 
bivouac the next night at the chfilets of Vingt-huit, which lie about 
an hour lower down. Even then he would have a walk of some 
four-and-tvventy miles. 

At eight o'clock on the l^lth we left the chalets, and mounted 
the steep pastures behind them up to the crest of the ridge. 
Felley first took us to a gap called the Col des Morts," which 
overlooks a sheer precipice of many hundred feet, at the bottom of 
which we could just see the Pont de Mauvoisin, throngh a break 
in the thick mist. A little further is another opening, called the 
" Col des Pauvres,'* at the head of a steep and narrow gully 
leading down to the Val de Bagnes. We crossed the col and 
descended the gnlly very carefully, and then struck dong the 
mountain to the right, in order to hit the bottom of the yalley as 
high up as possible. 

A litde below the pastures of Torembec we gained the track, 
which keeps the left bank of the Dranse as far as the extremity 
of the Zessetta gkcier. Here the river is crossed by a wooden 
bridge, and a few yards higher up on its eastern side are the 
chdlets of Vingt-buit My journal of this day's work is very 
meagre ; a steady soakmg rain commenced soon after we started, 
and continued aU day without the least intermission. We were 
drenched to the skin, when at o'clock we reached our resting- 
place for the night. 

"We took up our quarters in a. large stone cow-house, which 
Muiilil have been a very comfortable lodging if the whole of one 
end had not fallen in. It was full of goats when we entered, 
which were expelled with much difficulty at the point of the 
alpenstock. Ail our extra clothinLr had gone to Zermatt, so that 
we had no change. We soon kinaied a blazing pine-wood fire, 
and driving our alpenstocks into the wall a few feet above it, took 
off our principal articles of dress, and hung them up in the smoke 
to dry. We then twisted hay-bands round our feet, after the 
fashion of her majesty's soldiers in the Crimea. Simond went off 
to the nearest chalet, and soon returned with a berger, bringing a 
great copper vessel half full of milk, and one wooden bowl. The 
uulk was soon boiling ; we brewed some magnificent chocolate, and 
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ladled it out of tbe kettle with the bowl. We should have made a 
capital Slipper had we not been on half rations of bread, being 
obliged to keep enough for breakfast on the morrow, lest any 
accident should befall tbe porter. Our eow-house seemed to be a 
regular place of resort for the chasseurs of the neighbonrhood ; 
several came in during the evening, among them an old man, one 
of the most miserable specimens of humanity I have ever seen, 
who got his living by trapping marmots. We were warned by 
the berger not to lie iu the old hay, which, lie said, abounded in 
mauraiui> heOs, ]»ut to ehoosc in preference a pile of new which 
had recently been brought in. But the new hay was so sodden 
witli wet that this was out of the question ; and utterly regardless 
of the unseen horrors, we thing ourselves down upon the ancient 
heap, and in a few minutes w ere Round asleep. 

The next day the morning sun shot his briglit beams into our 
slecping-placc ; we rose up, stepped out of the building, and were 
greeted by a cloudless sky. Our porter had arrived at midnight, 
with a bag full of provisions, and a letter from the landlord at 
Chables, asking us to send him our names and addresses, to be 
inserted in the archives of his house in connection with the successful 
ascent of the Combin. I cannot refrain from giving this letter in 
full, as a specimen of the way in which the more intelligent natives 
of Bagnes deal with the French language. Here it is : — 

" Messieu setous seque je eregnes de votre voyage le moves ten a prcsen 
que jay a pri que vous aves fcs ieiisensjon du inou combin eureusenieii jo 
sui loutafes satisfes ct je sui trcs conten pour vous jc vous jiryc de nieu 
Toyes votre non et votre adresse par votre gide loui felaj que jay toute 
confiyense. 

" je vous salue voire serviteur 

*'PiEBBE Pbbxodin, a Bagnes." 

We gave Benjamin Felley four days pay and dismissed him, as 
he was not acquainted with the neighbourhood of Cbermontane. 
For knowledge of the district we bad been in, we found him a 
good guide, but he was slow and iumbUng, and constantly annoyed 
us on the march by turning round and stopping when he bad 
anything to say. Louis Felley went with us to help to take the 
provisions to Chermontane : he had proved a most active assistant, 
and always ready and obliging when there was anything to do. 

We left Vingt-huit at 0 a.m., aud lecroesing the Diauae by 
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another bridge a little higher up, foDowed the track along its 

western side. The first glacier that was passed was that of Breney, 
on the eastern side of the valkv. This evidently Iha been re- 
treating, and has left behind it an amtizin^c pile of rubbish. Forbes 
was assured that in 1822 it had iuereoijcd &o much that it had 
cru6sed the Dran.so, and risen to a great height on the other bide. 
We next came to the (ihieier of Mont l)urand, which descends 
from the soutli of the ( iratTeneiro, and extends ri^^ht across tlie 
Dranse, whieii liuws through an iey tunnel underneath. We 
crossed this i,4acier on to the pastures of (Jhermontane, and then 
came full in view of the magnificent iee-field of the same name, 
an almost unknown region, to the exploration of which we had 
determined to devote the day. The Graffeaeire was not forgotten 
in the mornin<?*8 walk. We had carefully scanned it from time to 
time, to see if there were any parts of its eastern face which offered 
the smallest prospect of sncceas. fiut it rose sheer up in black 
precipices of frightful steepness, to a vast height above the valley, 
and was evidently hopeless in this direction. From the pastures 
of Ohermontane we could see straight up to the Col de Fen^tre, 
gnarded on the left by the dark ch£& of Mont G(16, and on the 
right by the lower pyramid of Mont Avril. As the Mont Avril is 
separated from the Graffeneire only by the Glacier of Mont Durand, 
we saw that it would be an admirable point of view for studying 
that perplexing mountain ; and thinking, too, that a fine day would 
be better spent on a mountain top than in a valley, we abandoned 
our intention of exploring the Ohermontane glacier, and sending 
Felley to the ch^ets with the major part of the provisions, resolved 
to ascend Mont AvriL Leaving to our left the path leading to the 
Fen^tre, we took a slanting track up the mountain, and after 
toilinu;' thr()UL,^h the loode slates of which it is couipused, reached 
the summit at nuon. 

I do not know the exact height of Mont Avril. The Col de 
FenHre is 9,2CK) feet, and the Avril must certainly be more than 
1,000 feet higher. It is probably about lU,oOU feet ; some 500 or 
f»( X) feet lower than Mont G^le. After all, for the thorough enjoy- 
iji' iit of an Alpine view, there is nothing like a mountain of from 
10,000 to 12,000 feet, provided it is sufficiently distant from over- 
topping pealvs. The greater mountains are not dwarfed from it, 
the summit is gained without fatigue, and almost any length of 
time may be spent there. W^e found Mont Avril such a point of 
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view. Our first attention was, of course, directed to the Graffeneire, 
which rises on the opposite side of tlie Glacier of ^lont Durand. 
The shity heds of which the Avril is composed dip south-west, and 
crop out against the glacier, forming an escar})ment of s^reat depth 
and stee})iies8. The other side of the glacier is hounded by the 
eliUs of the Tour de Bonssine, a liiige buttress of the Graffeneire, 
and which are fully as steep as tli which riBC from the Val de 
Bagnes. But what interested us the most was to observe, at the 
extreme south-western angle of the mountain, the identical col 
whieli we had seen from the Corbassiere side, and which evidently 
formed a snow connection between the two glaciers. I felt quite 
certain that this col might be passed, if we could once get np the 
Glacier of Mont Durand, which is greatly crevassed in its middle 
part; and Simond gave it as his opinion that it was by the shonlder 
of the Graffeneire, which comes down to the col, that the ascent 
of the mountain might most easily be attempted. 

The Oombin was hidden by the Graffeneire, hut westward was 
the great white dome of the V^lan ; to the south lay the Val 
d'Aosta, and heyond it the many peaks and glaciers of the 
Montagnes de Oogne. Eastward, almost at our feet, werp the 
shining ice-fields of Breney and Ohermontane, looking like a single 
glacier clasping the Pic d*Otemma in its snowy arms. Just beyond 
^e former, but much higher up, was a snow col, which appeared to 
lead across the ridge separating the Val de Bagnes from that of H6r6» 
mence; and which we judged rather higher tban our 8tanding*place. 
This was the Col du Mont Rouge. The ridge itself was crowned 
by the rocky summits of the iVrolla, Rouinette, and 31<>nt Pleureur, 
and in tlie far east was the Great Maitcrhorn, which, with its base 
hidden by a cloud. 8eemed a gigantic rock s\ispended in the sky. 

When we had sulliciently enjoyed this B^tlendid paiiurama, we 
ran rapidly down the mountain to the lake on the Italian side of 
the Feiietre, and crossing the col, skirted the glacier to the chalets 
of Chermontane. This was a much more extensive establishment 
than any we had previously visited ; nine bergers lived here, and 
there was a herd of 120 cows, besides a large number of goats and 
shec]). Our arrangements for the morrow were yet undetermined ; 
we should have hked to have attempted the Graffeneire by the Glacier 
of Mont Durand, but this would have necessitated another day at 
Chermontane, and we should have had to send to Chables again 
for a iurther supply of provisions. We were anxious, too, to get 
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to Zcrmatt, was new country to us. We found the bergers 
remarkably ignorant about the neighbouring paaaefl ; of the Cr^te 
ft Gollon they knew nothing, and the only information we could 
get from them was, that we might go by the Col de Ordte SIche 
to Biona, or by that of Mont Rouge to H^r^mence. In these 
difficulties, we took their advice of sending down to G^troz for 
Bernard TroOiet, "le premier chasseur de Bagnes/' \vho» they 
assured us, knew the mountains well. If he could not be found, 
our plan was to go up towards the Cr^te k CoUon, and if that 
appeared unpromising, to cross the Col de Cr^te S^che. In the 
meantime, we strolled out to the glacier, but had only time to 
examine it in a very cursory maniK r. Unlike its neighbour of 
BiLUty, it was advancinc^ and |)louL^hiug up the ])aftture before it. 
The j)rinci|)al medial moraine ajtpeared to descend from the Truma 
des Bouea, and mark the boundary of the affluent from the Create 
beche. We passed from the glacier to the p'^stures of Ohaiji i ui, 
where there are two small lake^. one lying againat the ice, led by 
the glacier water, and tin* other of spring water, a little distance 
from it. We l)athed in tliv' latter, and then sat down on the grass 
and studied the Graii'eneire, which was viidbie from the passage 
to the col. 

The derivation of the names of the Val de Bagnes would be an 
interesting subject for discussion. Bimond always persisted in 
calling the mountain L' Agrafe Noire, a name more applicable on 
this side than the other. According to Forbes, Chanrion is champ 
rond, but I do not know if he has any authority for this derivation ; 
the spot did not appear to have anything particularly round about 
it. To us came a whisper of pleasanter things^ as we lay in the 
sweet afternoon sunshine, stretched upon the tender herbage, 
admiring the black clifis of the Graffeneire, and idly gazing into the 
purple sky. These sweeps of smiling mountain pasture, decked 
with cream-coloured pyrolas, and azure stars of gentian, and 
hundreds of other beautiful Alpine flowers, were let champs riants 
de la (hkrB m/omtagm,* 

* The following' is probalily tlie true derivation of the word Chermontane, or 
Tzeniiontaue, as it is written in old maps. The German prefix Zer denotes 
destruction, and Montague, like Alp, always si^iifies in Switzerland a monntun 
pastors ; so that Zermontagne, corrupted into Chemiontane, lins the same signifi* 
cation as the German Zermntteri, and its Freiieh efmivalent Champery, viz., 
destroyed jiaRtnrc, and, like them, hears record of some great avalanche of olden 
time. Several instances of mi&ed language may be found in the valleys of the 
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Evening drawing in, we retamed to the chldets, having to go 
round by the, glacier again, there being no other way of getting 
over the Dranse. When we arrived there, the cows had just come 
np to be milked; and the three milkmen, walking abont with their 

one-legged stools strapped on behind them, had an irrcfiistibly 
ludicrous effect, sugL^cbLm*^ the appearance oi" the principal actor in 
the DcviFs Walk. 

Late at night Bernard Trull iet arrived. He undertook to take 
us in one day, by the Col du ^loiit liouge, to Evolena, the point 
we wanted to make for. We uii.i^-ht, if we chose, he taid, go by ihe 
Col de OoUon, but this would involve a two ilays' journey hy way 
of liiona and Prarayen. As for tlic Glacier of Chermontane, the 
head of it was absolutelv " harred lie had once followed a chamois 
to the top of the Pic d'Otemma, and examined the Crete a Collon, 
and, we might take his word for it, we could not get across. We 
of course decided upon the Col du Mont Bouge, which was evidently 
a very fine pass; but 1 do not consider even Trolliet's opinion as 
absolutely decisive against the Crete k Collon, and I shall certainly 
attempt it if I ever again visit this locality. A place must be 
actually tried before it can be pronounced impossible; and, I am 
snre, no one who saw tlie Strahleck for the first time from the Aar 
glacier, would conceive* it possible for any one to get np it 

We lay down in the hay at one end of the chdlet, and tried in 
vain to sleep. Cheesemaking operations were protracted with 
great clatter until nearly midnight ; and when at length the bergers 
retired to rest, they kept up an incessant conversation in the hideoua 
vernacular of the valley, iJl talking at once, and as loud as possible. 
Simond expostulated without effect, and we thought with regret of 
our quiet retreat under the stone at Corbassi^re. At the first 
glimmer of early morning we made our escape from the chdlet, 
breakfasted, and at half-past four we were again en route. 

It was very annoying to have to quit Chermontane, leaving so 
much undone. We should have liked to explore the (Jlaciers of 
Mont Durand and Chermontane, tu liave attempted the Gratteneire 
from the col, to have ascended the Pic d'Utemnia, and examiiicd 
the Crete a Collon. I know scarcely any part of Switzerland from 

8oathcm Valais. For example, a ceiling beam m the inn at Zinal, in the Yal 
d'Anuiviers, bears the curious inscription, 

*'Jf:srs, Marii: i:t JosErii, la Sosiettez des ZuTAL,*' 

whilo a peak lu the immediate Yicinity is called *'Lo Besso." 
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which 80 many interesting excaraions might be made, but it vUl 
never be generally visited until some better accommodation is pro- 
vided than that which exists at present. There is some talk of 

building an inn at the Pont de Mauvoisin ; this will be a great 
improvement ; but the -greatest assistance to tourists would be a 
little inn, upon during the buimiiLT, not far from Chermontaiic, a 
luxury which, I fear, is not likely tu be afforded just at present. 

We descended the valley again ; and when we got to the Glacier 
of Mont Durand, instead of taking our previous track, Btrnck down 
to the riglit, and so ort>s>id to tiie eastern side of the ])ruiise. This 
glacier was exhibiting great activity. Not only liad it crossed the 
river, hut it was thrusting itself against the slopes of Chanrion, and 
ploughing up the pasture just in the Fame way as the (iilacier of 
Chermontane. Having climbed up the rocks by the side of the 
Glacier of Breney, which is very steep and broken in its lower part, 
until we came to a place where it was less inclined, we took to the 
ice, and made for the opposite side. Great as was the evidence 
which the terminal moraine of this glacier had afforded of its 
retreat, it sank into utter insignificance compared with that now 
presented to us. II a ving crossed an ancient lateral moraine of very 
considerable dimensions, we came upon the present one, rapidly 
grassing on its outer slope, soon doubtless to be stranded like the 
other. Higher up, both were merged in a wide belt of rocks which 
had fallen from ^e Pic d*Otemma — an amazing waste of ruin. 
There are* two medial moraines, of which the northern descends from 
the rocky promontory separating the Glacier of Breney proper from 
its tributary of Rouinette. This soon blends with the lateral 
moraine, and forms, on the northern side, an extent of desolation 
even greater than that on the other. These effects would naturally 
be produced by a glacier riowly but continuously shrinking. We 
noticed another remarkable peculiarity. The principal crevasses 
instead of being transverse, W'cre longitudinal, and were so wide and 
nuiueruus that we were upwards of an hour in effecting the travcroe. 
This was evidently due to the bounding-vvalls exerting little f>ressure 
upon the ice, l»nt leaving it free to expand laterally at the t>ame time 
that it moved down its bed. 

Having at hist got safely across, wc mounted the rocks before us, 
and after a fatiguing climb, reached the neve of the Glacier of 
Ijireronge, which nestles in a little hollow jupt under the Pic de 
Rouinette. Here we put on the rope; TrolUet went first, my 
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brother and I were in the middle, and Simond brought np the rear. 
It is with glaciers aa with the troubles of life, some of the smaUeBt 
are the most provoking. We found the tiSvS of Lirerouge a perfect 
network of concealed crevasses. We could not make the circuit of 

the basin for fear of avalanches from the Ivouiiiette, and so were 
obHged to go straight across it with great care. Notwithstanding 
incessant harpooning, about every five minutes TnjlHet sank to his 
middle, but he always manai^ed to struggle out without assistance, 
and went on again as if nothing particular had taken place. At 
length we reached the col wliich divides the neve of Lirerouge from 
that of (rctroz, and turned round to Bee the view, which is one of 
great magnihceuce. Just across the valley were the black masses 
and pinnacles of the Graffeneire, and, farther, to the left, the Monts 
Avril and Gel6 were seen to great advantage. In the northern 
mid-distance was our old friend and constant companion the Dent 
du Midi. But it was impossible to face the Valde Bagnes for more 
than a few seconds. A south-west wind blew a perfect burrioane 
across the col, in occasional gusts of such violence, that there was 
nothing for it but to crouch down as low aa possible, and hold on 
by our alpenstocks thrust into, the snow. Our route now lay along 
a snow flat forming the upper part of the G^troz glacier, and 
beneath a lofty ridge on the right terminated at either end by two 
high peaks ; the nearer of these is the Pio de Rouinette, and the 
farther, the Mont Blanc de Cheilon. Opposite to these, at a little 
distance, is the Mont Pleurenr. Travellers who are surprised that 
80 insiguificant a glacier aa that of G^troz should have produced 
such lamentable results, would, I think, form a different opinion if 
they traversed the snow-fields from which it flows. 

Having crossed the nivS of G^troz, we arrived at a second col, 
just opposite the first, leading over to the Glacier of H6r6mence. 
The snow was too crevassed to descend upon it at once, so w^e made 
a detour over the rocks, and got on the glacier a little lower down. 
We there found an asvlum from the wind, which had hither to 
pursued us with unrelenting fury. 

There is a strange confusion in the naming of this glacier. 
Forbes, Studer, and Escher call it respectively Lenaret, Durand, 
and Lia})ey. According to Trolliet, it was the Glacier de H^r6- 
mence, an appropriate name enough. Forbes thought that there 
might be a pass on to it from the Glacier of Chermontane. But 
this is most improbable, not to say impossible, as it is shut in on the 
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sontb by the Mont Blanc de Cheilon and the Pigne d'AroUa, and 
the two glaciers of Brency and Otemma intervene between these 
moniiiains and the Glacier of Chermoiitane. We walked on lyitil 
we came to water ; and, meeting with a very inviting glacier-table, 
applied it to the purposes of its more nsefnl domestic namesake, 
spread our provisions upon it, and dined with an enjoyment w^hich 
none but a monntaineer conld in the least appreciate. 

Had we pursued the glacier to its extremity, we should have 
descended into the Val de lieremence, which was anything but 
what w^e wished to do. A mountain ridge, extending from 31ont 
Blanc de Cheilon and the Pigne d'Arolla, bounds the glacier on its 
eastern side ; and Trolliet pointed out a low place in it where ho 
aaid our route lay. When we had arrived beneath it, we found 
a very narrow ledge of rock leading up to a little col. Trolliet said 
be could pass without difficulty ; but it looked bo ugly that we pre- 
ferred keeping to the right, and crossing the ridge at a higher lev^l, 
we got easily down to the other side. On Stader's map are the 
names Fas de Cbdvre and Pas de Riedmatten near this spot I 
believe the Pas de Chfevre is that which we crossed, and that the 
other Is a more circuitous path somewhat lower down. 

We now found ourselves at the head of a desolate valley com- 
municating with the Combe d*Arolla, savage with piles of broken 
rock, and ghastly stems of scorched and witiiered pine. The path 
lay not far from the Glacier d*Otemma, which has shrunk and left 
behind it a stranded moraine. As we neared the Combe, the 
magnificent dome-shaped mass of the MoniCollon, with its black, 
buttresses of rock too steep for the snow to cling to, burst upon our 
view. Below it lay the glacier of Arolla, on which I witnessed, for 
the tirst time, the phenomenon of the hyperbolic dirt bands; these 
were exhibited with the greatest distinctness, and extended up the 
glacier as far as w^e could see. 

A short distance down the Combe we came to some chftlets, and 
here, for the first time since we had been in Switzerland, our request 
for milk was emphatically refused. We could not understand it at 
first, but Simond soon ascertained the reason. We had come from 
Chcriiiontane, where there was a malady among the cows, and the 
bergers feared that if we drank milk at the chalets their herd would 
immediately catch it. After much discussion they relented, and 
consented to supply us on condition of our sitting behind the chfUets 
some distance ofL A sharp walk of three hours brought us to 
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Haiid^res, where we arrived fourteen hours after quitting Cher- i 
montane ; and learning that Pralong had a chalet here, where his 
father and daughters lived, and took in travellers, wc deteruiiucd to 
stop, and save the unnecessary trouMo of going down to Evolena. 

The Col du Mont Rouge is inl'criur in interest to very few of 
the crreat snow passes of the Alps. It is between 10,(K)0 and 
11,(JUU feet high, probably nearer the latter, and is the only 
means at present known of passing in one day from the Val d'Erin 
to Chermontane ; five glaciers are crossed, and several others 
skirted, on the route. We imagined that we were the first travellers, 
or at least the first Englishmen, who had passed it ; but this is not 
the case. It was crofiaed, in 1855^ by Meesra. Kennedy, Ainslie, 
and Stevenson, on the wav to their memorable ascent of Mont 
Blanc. They took the col in the opposite direction, sleeping at the 
chdlets we had stopped at on the Montague d'AroUa, and walking 
straight on to Valpelliney which they reached in twenty-one houra, 
including three of rest and detention from bad weather. Pralong 
was their guide across the pass, and he tamed back at the Glacier 
of £reney«r Kennedy considered the view of the Graffeneire, which 
came suddenly upon them when they gained the col, as one of the 
most striking he had seen among the Alps. 

We gave TroUiet fifteen francs for two days' pay and a bonne 
main/' and Simond's pay and a moderate snm for provisions made 
a total of about thirty franes, so that fifteen francs apiece was the 
cost of a col of the same order as the G^nt or the Erin. TroUiet 
had led the way with singular spirit and sagacity, and had com- 
pletely vindicated his title of *' le premier chasseur de Bagnes.** 

^^'e found the Eringers very different people froni liiose of 
Bairnes. Indeed, the feelings w ith which they regarded travellers 
savoured str(;ngly of Chamouni, and there it is possible to get what 
you arc obliged to pay for. Les lilies Pralong were exceedingly 
obstinate and untractable ; Siniond had to cook our supper him- 
self, and had the utmost difficulty in dragging the necessary 
ingredients from the stores of the house. A guide for the Erin 
was the next desideratum. Pralong (jrand perc^ an ancient gentle- 
man, verging on eighty and bent almost double, was importunate to 
be engaged, telling us he was *' trcs-robuste." This was simply 
ridiculous, and the only man bimon could find who knew the pass 
was one Follinnier, M. le President, as he was called. He 
^^^^^sUyj^^manded forty francs for the excursioDy but finally con- 
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sented fo take thirty, on condition of being uDowed to retnm when 
we got to the gazon. When we had the next day reached the base 
of the Wand Fltih, scarcely half acroas the glacier, Follmnier pointed 

to a piece of bare rock, exclaiming, " Voilii, monsieur, le gazon," 
and deinaiided payment and dismissal. I think it my duty to 
gibl)Ct hi in licro, as a warninij: to future travellers. 

At seven o'clock on the Fridav evening we arrived at Zermatt, 
and directed our stejts to the con, i triable Hotel du Mont Rose," 
where we were fortunate enough to find our kna})j^aek8. Wc had 
had a niOBt iiitere.sting excuraion : for four consecutive niuliis we 
had slept in otir clothes, and for nearly a week had not seen a trace 
of tourists or civilization. Tiie clean beds and good table d'iiote of 
the hotel were none the Icsb welcome. Notwithstanding the use of 
veil and spectacles, the constant glare of the snow had made my 
eyes very weak and painfal^ but my brother did not experience the 
smallest inconyenience. 

Exeunum o/1867, — The Graffeneire. 

The campaign of 18o7 was undertaken in the company of my 
cousin, Mr. B. St. .John Mathew?, and had for its principal object 
the siege of the Finsteraarliorn. We had written to Angnste 
Simond to meet us at Grindelwald, and he brought with him his 
consin, Jean Baptiste Croz^ who being several years younger than 
Simond was even his superior in energy and muscular power, 
although less practised in all those little offices of personal attention 
which render the best guides of Chamouni such useful ni l a2:reeablo 
travelling companions. Messrs. Kennedy, Hardy, and Ellis joined 
US in Switzerland, and the attack of the united party, which is 
described in another part of this volume, was crowned with the 
moat complete success. We were imprisoned by rain and snow at 
the ^ggischom for three days before starting upon the escpedition, 
and the day after our return we were fairly driven down into the 
Rhone valley by a relapse of miserable weather. Hardy and Ellis 
went on to Zermatt; and Kennedy, St. John, and I descended the 
valley to Sion, where I expected to receive letters. 

We spent Sunday the 16th of August in the salon of the Hdtd 
de la Poste, in the melancholy capital of the Valais, cheered by the 
enlivening sound of the heavy ^rain pattering against the window 
panes. We had written long letters home, brought our journals up 
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point, we borrowed from the bcrger a copper kettle and some 
wooden bowls, and tied them on the mule's back aloni^ with a large 
bundle of firewood. We then filled two pails about half full of 
milk, and sIuul; them on to our alpenstocks, and carrying them two 
and two, the party resumed its march. Passinj? our camping- 
place of the preceding year, we arrived at five o'clock at the hovel 
at the base of the cliff, where we had sheltered from the fitorm, 
which was to be our restini^-jjlace for the ni-ht. The range of 
Combin and the upper glacier were covered with dark clouds, which 
augured ill for tlie uiorrow. We unloaded and picketed the mule, 
and were soon seated round a i^ood tire, enjoying an excellent 
supper. When the milk was hoiliMl and the howls filled, Simond 
suddenly produced several iron spoons : I remonstrated against such 
a luxury, and he replied, " You remember, sir, last year, that at 
Ohermontanc there were no bowls, and at Corbassi^re there were no 
spoons, and I determined to he provided this time." 

The following day, Wednesday, the 19th of August, was usbered 
in by a beautifully cloudless morning. As our passage of the col 
was somewhat doubtful, I directed the muleteer to take the pro- 
visions we did not want to carry with us, and cache them at the 
ch41ets below, making quite sure that if we were obliged to return 
the same way, we could reach those chalets in the evening ; the 
mule and the other things were then to go to Chables. 

We started at three, ascended the cliff by lantern light, and 
walked along the old moraine, having the Graffeneire full in 'new, 
which presently lighted up, and crimsoned by the morning sun, 
looked magnificent indeed. I was now able, for the first time, to 
study the actual summit of the mountain : it consisted of two peaks, 
very near together, and of nearly equal height Instead of crossing 
the glacier towards the Grand Combin, as we had done the year 
before, ^c kept under the rocks on the left, walking along a belt of 
piled and tottering fragments, with quantities of fresh snow filling 
the interstices. These piled rocks are troublesome enough to walk 
over wlieu there is no snow, but when it is uncertain whether you 
are about to set your foot on a firm surface, or to be let in up to the 
hij), tliey are extremely trying. We were not sorry to leave them, 
hut the moment we ste{)ped upon th^ glacier we sank in above the 
ankles ; it was covered with a coating of s^ft brow at least twelve 
inches thick. I now saw the task that lav before us, but determined 
to proceed notwithstanding ; and having frequently to make long 
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detoon to get round the crevasseB, we toiled manfully throngh the 
anew to a point at the base of the monntain about an hour on this 
aide of the col. 

We arriyed at this point at twenty minutes past nine, haying 
been npwards of six honrs in perfonning what die cbaBBenrs had 
accomplished on the first ascent in less than half the time. I called 
a halt and a second breakfast, and we lay down in the snow and 
rested half an hoar. Here Bruchey^ the younger guide, who had 
previously told me that he was " chasseur de chamois, par passion," 
said that he was very sorry, but that he really could not go on ; ho 
had shown oigns of distress for some time, and was fairly exhausted 
by the arduous labuur of the last six hours. I told him to lie where 
he was for the present, and when he was sufficiently recovered, to 
go up to the col, and see if we could descend on the other side ; as 
for us, we would go on, and endeavour to make tlie ascent without 
his assistance. 

The snow on tlie mountain was even worse than that on the 
glacier ; its surface was frozen into a crust w^hich was not strong 
enough to bear the weight of the body, but which at every step 
resisted for a few seconds, then broke and let the foot suddenly in ; 
it was so deep that frequently when the slope was steeper than usual, 
my knee was beneath the level of the snow in front. In such cir- 
cumstances the foremost man has the hardest work, those who 
follow and step in the holes which he has trodden having a compa- 
ratively easy task. When there is a large party, although the 
progress is slow, the fatigue is greatly diminished by each man 
taking the lead in sncoession ; but we were only three, and Felley 
had come up rather against his wiH, and was not good for mnch. 
The lion's share of the work accordingly fell to Simond. I suppose 
lie led for about half the time, and that Felley and I divided the 
other half between us. We had less difficulty in threading the 
crevasses than I had anticipated. We passed under many lofty 
walls of snow, shining, with green light, and although we crossed 
the broken remnants of numerous avaUnches, we were not even 
alarmed by a single fall. At last we got entangled in a network of 
wide fissures from which we could find no outlet I then began to 
consider whether I was right in dragging these two men through 
all this toil merely for my own gratification. Felley I knew would 
be glad of any excuse for retreat, so I turned round to Simond : — 
*' jUo you think," I said to him, that it io really worth while for us 
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to go on ? It is very hard work, it is getting very late, and after 
all we may not be able to reach the eiinimit. I place myself entirely 
in your hands, and if you decide to turn back, I have no objection." 
His reply was decisive and characteristic, and deserves to be 
recorded. " Non, monsieur I II faut continuer, il faut aller tou- 
jours douccment, il ne faut jamais d^sesp^irerd'une ascension." "En 
avant done," resjx)nded I, and in a short time we were clear of our 
difficulty, and by proceeding very quietly we at length succeeded 
in reaching the crest of the mountain, at the top of the precipices 
of the Val de Bagnes. Nothing now remained but the two peaks, 
which lie in a line nearly north and south, with a little col between 
them. We were at the base of tlie northern, the one the chasseurs 
had ascended, and not knowing which was the higher, immediately 
attacked it. It was rather steep, but Simond's energy appeared to 
increase as we neared the summit. He went first and kicked great 
foot -holes in the snow, I followed immediately, and we were soon 
seated on the top of it, where there was about space enough to 
hold the three. 

The brilliant promise of the morning had not been fulfilled. The 
clouds had begun to gather about nine o'clock, and got lower and 
thicker almost every minute. When we were on the summit, not 
a single peak was visible beyond the Val de Bagnes, and only at 
intervals there came glimpses of the glaciers of Breney and Cher- 
montane, and the green lakes of Chanrion shining like emeralds 
five thousand feet below. Westward, we looked down upon a 
boundless sea of white roUing cloud, whose billows broke against 
a solitary snowy height. From time to time we had seen this 
mountain during the ascent, and I had as often said to Simond, 
** Look, there is the V{;lan ; how little progress we are making, as 
we have not yet left it below us." It was the summit of Mont 
Blanc! In one direction only was the prospect clear. We could 
see the whole length of the glacier of Corbassi^re, with its bounding 
ranges, the Grand Combin itself scarcely distinguishable among the 
neighbouring peaks. Opposite to the Glraffeneire, the rocky boun- 
dary of the glacier nj)peared broken into three bays; we could see 
straight up the southern of these, and as the peaks were much 
lower at its extremity, I thought it possible that a passage might 
ist to St. Pierre, 
isappointing as the prospect was, our position on the summit 
■ven more unsatisfactory. The southern peak raised its 
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highest point some twenty feet above the one on which we stood. 
It conld evidently be climbed without much difticnlty ; was there 
time to do it? The only watch of the party was in JJruchey's 
pocket, down below, so that we could not tell the time, but we 
jndi^ed it to be nearly three. The ascent had thereibre cost us at 
least eleven liours of actual walking, and there were only live 
hours of daylitj^ht left. T reluctantly decided in tiie nei^ative, and 
commenced a rapid descent, leaving the Alltr liorhstc Sjtltzc of the 
GratYeneire as a future reward to some enterprising mountaineer. 
It was five before we reached the base of the mountain, and rejoined 
Bruchey. He had. been to the coi, he said, and it was impossible 
to descend upon the other side. I was unable to gather from him 
the precise nature of the difficulty, and am uncharitable enough to 
believe that it was in spirit only that he visited the col. Howew 
this may have been, we could not have got there before six, and it 
would have been madness to have entered upon an unknown 
glacier at so late an hour. We therefore turned our faces in the 
opposite direction, and marched towards Oorbassi^re as quickly as 
the snow would permit. We had judged rightly in hastening 
down, for as we descended the glacier we were attadced by a heavy 
storm of rain and driiUng snow. 

Night closed upon us before we reached the diff, and we had to 
grope our way down it by the aid of a lantern, containing only a 
twisted taper inside it, which was continually going out. At the 
base of the diff the taper utterly succumbed, and I thought we 
never should have found the chdlet. We entered it at last at a 
quarter past nine, after a course of eighteen hours and a quarter, 
fifteen of which had been actual walking tlirough deep snow. As 
we had sent everything: away in the morning, even the ordinary 
chfllet luxuries wttc Wiuitiug to our supper, — no chocolate or 
bhiziiig fire, nothintc but bread and meat and w^ater, and a hay bed; 
but we slept soundly on it notwithstanding. We descended to the 
lower chalet early the next morning, and breakfasted on our cached 
provisions ; Felley and Bruchey left us at Lourtier, and Simond 
and I readied Chables at ten o'clock. 

The total co.^st of the expedition was nearly five pounds ; rather 
a large sum, but if I had had a companion, it would have been no 
more expensive for the two. Excepting a sunburnt face and 
parched lips, 1 was none the worse for it ; but Simond was very 
unwell ; he had contracted an illness which, 1 grieve to say, lasted 
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fleTeral weeks, and which I fear was caused in a great mearare by 
the ardnone exertions he had made to land me safely on the summit 
of the monntain. 
The height of the Grafieneire is 14,134 feet ; * if the snow were 

in good order, I see no reason why the ascent should not be made 
in seven hours from the chMets, and in that case Chables might 
easily be readied tlic second night. The view from the Kiniiniifc in 
fine weatlicr must be one of tlie most remui kable in the Alps, The 
northern extremity of the Corhassi^re jiflacier has now been pretty 
well explored, and the attention of mountaineers nhonhl be directed 
to the passes whicli may lead on to it from the south and west. 
Attenjptti should be made to reach it from Cliermontane bv the 
glacier of Mont Durand, from Valpelline hy tlie ravine extruding 
above the chalets of liy, and also from St. l*ierre. When tliose 
avenues have been fully examined, the topography of the district 
will be completely known. 

I stayed four hours at Chables and tlien went to Orsiercs, where 
I was detained sorely against my will the whole of the next day, in 
an unsuccessful attempt to find a guide who knew the Col du Tour. 
Failing in this, I took a pleasant monntaiu track siong the valley 
lying between the main chain and the Mont Catognc, crossed the 
Forclaz and the Col de Balme, parted reluctantly from Bimond, and 
hurried on to St. Gervais. I rejoined my cousin the very evening 
he had come down from Mont Blanc, where he had found the snow 
even worse, and the day's work longer, than it had been on the 
Graffeneire; but his party heing larger, the individual lahour was 
less painful, and they had successfully reached the summit. I had 
hoped to stay at St Gervais and follow his example, hut another 
relapse of rainy weather drove us away; we quitted the Alps in 
despair, went hy way of Sixt to Geneva, and in a few hours we 
were in England. 

Ores left us at Servoz and returned to Chsmonni, ^here he was 
fined hy that liberal and enlightened community. He had com- 
mitted the high crime and misdemeanour of ascending Mont Blanc 
from St. Gervais, contrary to a regulation which had recently heen 

♦ Ziegrler under « Combin IT. hSchster Gipfel." King, in his recent work— 
" The Italian Valleys of tlio Pennine Alps," pige 84, trivos the height of the 

Grand Combin (/.r.'tlie Gniflrneirc) as 13, .100, and of the Vrlan as 10,470 foot. 
The'^o mnst he intended for French feet, hiu he dues not say so. Even with Ulis 
aiiuvvtmcc the \ uiaD v> much too low ; its height in French feet is 11,674. 
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made, and of the existence of which he was not aware. It is 
difficult to imagine to what lengths these good people will ulti- 
mately proceed. They were formerly contented with closing their 
own route to travellers of ordinary means, they now claim a mono- 
poly of ttie wliole mountain, and will, doubtltvsH, soon extend their 
regulations to every excursion in the Alps. f]nglish travellers, 
especially those led by love of science or adventure to the higher 
Alps, hftve been everything to Chamouni, and have spent their 
money in the valley with a lavish hand; and yet the petty 
anthorities who rule the commune are neglecting nothing to 
disgost and exasperate those to whom they owe so much. The 
ByBtem, too, is bitterly detested by the better guides, to whom it is 
as unjust and oppressive as it is offensive and insulting to their 
employers. 

So ended my last Swiss journey. To those who feel wearied — 
as who does not at times — ^with the ceaseless mill-work of England 
in the nineteenth century^ there is no medicine so soothing both to 
mind and body as Alpine travel, affording as it does interesting 
observation and healthy enjoyment for the present, and pleasant 
memories for the time to come. Very many happy days have I 
spent among the " Peaks and Passes and Glaciers" of the Alps, but 
I look back upon none of them with feelings of such great satis* 
faction as upon those in which I wandered among the unknown 
fastnesses of the " Montagues de Bagues." 

W. Mathews, Jun. 



Note bt the Editob. 

Sinoe the foregoing pages were in type, I have been favoured with an 
interesting letter from M. Gottlieb Studer, the well-known explorer of the 
Alps, whose valuable map of the southern valleys of the Canton Yalais is 
now in the hands of evexj traveller. 

M. Studer iuforraa me that daring the last year, 1858, he revisited the 
range of Mont Gombin, and aceomplished the ascent of the Graffeneure from 
the side of the Val de Bagnes, but, Hke his predecessor, Mr. Mathews, he 
was not favoured with fine weather. Retummg to the valley of Corbassibre, 
M. Studer effected the passage from thence into the Yal d'i!)ntremont. 
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dttoendiiig to Al^ on the road of the St Bemud bj the '^Monb^gnee dee 
Ccenn" «nd the Mont Boveyre. 

In this ezennion M. Stnder, Iflce Mr. MathewB» aaeotained that the 
nomenclature of the peaks of this g;roup which is adopted in the Yal de 
Bagnes diifera materiallj from that admitted in his own, and all other 
ezistiog maps, and he proposes the following changes, in order to leoondle 
the discrepancies thus caused. 

1. He proposes to retain for the highest peak of the group the name 
Grand Gombin, bj which it is nniTcrsallj known to all previous wiitera, and 
through the adjoiniog districts of Switserland and Piedmont ; admitting, 
however, as a sjnon jm, the local name of the Yal de Bagnes — La Graffiendre. 

8. The peak named on his own map " Petit Combin," which in the Yal de 
Bagnes and in the foregdi^ narrative is called '* Grand Gombin,*' he proposes, 
in order to avoid further confusion, to call the ** Gombin de Gorbassiere." 

3. The Petit Gombin, caUed also in the Yal d*£ntremont " Dent du Midi,*' 
occupies the position indicated in the same map b j the name ** Lea FoUata," 
and the ktter name bdongs piopeilj to a portbn of the range between this 
and Les Avonkms. 

4. M. Stnder had placed the name ''P. de Graffeneiie'* in a position that 
indicated a col, rather than a peak, and Mr. Mathews natunllj supposed 
that the initial letter was intended for the Pottage** pointed out to him hj 
his guide. M. Studer, however, informs me that the words on his map were 
intended to designate a peak, which should bear the name *'Beoca de la 
Lias." 

5. The Montague des Coeors, called on the map "Goenr Signal," and there 
placed on the south side of the Glacier de Mont Bovejr^ is on tlm north 
side of tliut glacier, immediately above Aleve. 

6. Tiie point between Liddes and Lourtier, marked upon the nu|> '^B. 
d'Evasie/* should be Becca de Jazie. 

7. The Glacier de Valsorey descends from the north side of the Vclan, 
stretching farther down than the Gouille de la Yassu^ uliich lies in the 
angle formed by the junction of the glaciers of Valsorey and Tzeudei. 

Most of these corrections will be found to have been anticipated by Mr. 
Mathews in the map annexed to this volume, the only difference being in 
regard to the names to be given to the two highest peaks. Mr. Mathewa^ 
who has been tlie foremost and most sac<%ssful explorer of a region hitherto 
strangely neglected, and whose opinion is entitled to the greatest weighty 
considers that the names given in the Val de Bagnes should be adhered to, 
and that future writers ought to conform to them. I must observe, how- 
ever, that, apart from his authority, the case rests between the people of 
Bagnes and the entire rest of the world ; and on that issue I think it scarcely 
reasonable that a few illiterate peMants shoold pievaiL In regard to the 
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highest peak, there is nothing nnnsoal or very inoonTenient in oor admitting 
side by side the names Grand Combin and Graffeneire ; and I can see no 
better way of avoiding mistakes as to the second peak than by calling it^ 
with M. Stnder, Combin de Corbassi^re^ it being well understood by those 
travellers who may approach it from the side of Bagnes that it is there called 
Grand Combin. 

There b room for donbt as to the true height of this latter peak. Mr, 
Mathews supposes it to be no more than 13,041 English feet, that being the 
height given in Ziegler's Catalogue for the Petit Combin. M. Studer, on 
the oontraiy, believes that this is the point intended in that work by the 
second or lower peak of the Combb, and said to be 4,180 metres, or 13,714 
English feet, in height The question must for the present remain unsettled, 
but there is strong reason to believe that this last supposition is inooneot. 
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OHAPT£B V. 

raOM KISBMATT TO THB YAL D^ANNIVIEBS, BY THB 

TBIFF FA«S« 

In the month of August, 1857, after spending a fortnight in 
Chamouni and its neighbourhood, Mr. Walters and I arriyed at 
Zermatt one glorious day, by the Ool d*£rm from Evolena. We 
had expected grand things from a viBit of some length to the 
Biffelberg ; bnt, ae an illnstratton of th^ peculiar uncertainty of all 
things among the mountains, on the next evening rain set in 
heavily, and on the following morning we £»und the ground covered 
with snow nearly a foot deep at the door of the house on the 
Bifiel. On the 16th of August we were suddenly plunged into what 
would in England have been considered unusually severe winter 
weather. The snow continued falling all day, and it was impossible 
to see more than a few yards through the thick white mist around 
us ; but in the afternoon some of us, being determined not to lose 
the whole day, msde a push for the G(ffnergrat, the point of which, 
generally not much more than an hour's ascent from the Riffel 
Hotel, forms the centre of a magniiiccnt panorama, including all the 
lofty mountains of the Monte Rosa group. On the present occasion, 
we had to work for nearly two hours through snow, often above 
our knees, before we succeeded in reacliing tlie suniiiiit. Suddenly 
we found ourselves emerging from the anow-storm, wliicli btill 
pelted cruelly below, and with amazement we saw the upper 
regions of Monte Rosa, the LyBkannn, and the Breitliorn on one 
side, and the Matterhorn, the Dent Blanelie, and the Weiashorn on 
the other, standing out serenely in the clear blue sky. 

An ocean of white clouds still rolled below, hiding everything 
less than ll,(.)00 feet above the sea; nothincf polid was to be seen, 
except the Hnow-capped giants cahiiiy ranged in tiieir huge amphi- 
theatre around us, laughing at the snow-storm which only beat about 
their hoary knees. A few minutes more, and the highest peaks 
were tinged with the rosy flush of sunset, the effect of which was 
strangely increased by their seemingly entire isolation from the 
cloud-robed world below ; and then a wild gust of wind, dashmg up 
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the white mists into oar faces^ and hiding the last glimpses of the 
glorious view, warned us to descend. By carefully following our 
former track iu the deep snow, we foond our way back in safety to 
the little inn on the Eiffel. Those who had remaiDed in the house 
had not been favoured with a moment^s cessation of the thidk fog 
and falling snoWy and ^ they could hardly believe what a splendid 
sight we had beheld from the summit of the Gomergrat 

Though the weather cleared partially next morning, it was evident 
that nothing could be done for several days, at all events upon the 
high mountains, so deeply had they been covered with fresh snow 
during the storm ; we resolved, therefore, to descend the valley to 
Visp, cross the Simplon, sun ourselves on the Italian lakes, and 
return in a week to the BiffeL Our plan answered admirably, and 
on the seventh day, without having met with any contretemps what- 
ever, we crossed the famous Weiss Thor from Macugnaga, and were 
welcomed in our mountain-quarters exactly at the time we had 
anticipated. 

Here wc had hoped to meet our friend, Mr. Bradshaw Smith, 
who had croissed tli Col dn G6ant with us not long before, and 
from whom we should nut have been separated but for an attack of 
neuralgia, which compelled him for a wliile to go into retirement. 
Not finding him, we agreed to wait another day or two, and as the 
morning after our passage of the Weiss Thor was not particularly 
fine, we indulged ourselves in a run down to Zermatt, with the 
double object of looking for friends and inquiring for letters, alter 
which we returned to the Riffel in time for an afternoon lounge. 

Zacharie Cachat of Chamouni had been already nearly a month 
with us, during which he had always proved himself a first-rate 
fellow whenever anything difiicult was to be done; and as we 
roamed about on the turf of the Eiffelberg, examining with the 
telescope every point of interest in that most astonishing panorama, 
his eye rested upon the wild red crags between the Weisshorn and 
the Gabelh<)rner soaring into pinnacles ahove the Trift glacier, and 
he pointed out the j)lace where, with Mr. Chapman, he had crossed 
the chain into the Einfisch Thai or Val d'Anniviers. As far as we 
were able to discover, this pass had only been twice crossed in 
modem times, though, as is frequently the case, there were legends 
at hand to show that in early days the peasants used frequently to 
cross from one valley to the other by this route. There was said 
to he a lost pass in this part of the chain, and in the panorama 
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fr(im the Gornergrat, which was published some years ago, this 
identical spot is marked as an ancient pass to the Einlitch Thai. 
From what I afterwards saw of tlie way, T should be strongly 
tempted to doubt the truth of sucli statements, uidess the course of 
centuries has entirely chan^-ed the character of the rocks on the 
Zinal side. Aithough a hunter niii^ht now and then make use of 
it, yet the length of the Zinal glacier, the difficulty, not to say 
danger, of the scramble, and the utter impossibility of ever taking 
«nv cattle or beasts of burden over the col, incline me to class the 
stories of the Einfisch pass with those which pretend that in the good 
old times people thought nothing of crossing the glaciers from Viesch 
to Grindelwald for the pnrpose of either listening to a new preacher^ 
or extending their commercial relations witli a distant valley. 

A mere mountain explorer, however, would besnre to find ample 
gratification in the beanty, the difficulty, and the mysterious novelty 
of the expedition. In the first place, it was evident that from the 
upper part of the Trift glacier there must be a remarkably interest- 
ing view of the Saasgrat and Monte Rosa group with the various 
passes to the eastward ; then Cachat himself, ever of the boldest, 
had represented the descent to the Zinal glacier as patMMemeait 
difficile; and, while it was admitted that scarcely any of the Zermatt 
guides had attempted to cross the col, one of them was known to 
have returned from -it with the avowed resolution of never attempt- 
ing it again. Such being the allurements held out to us, what 
mountaineer can wonder at our yielding ? With the certainty of 
Cachat's superintendence, we arranged to bLurt, and waited only for 
the arrival of our friend. 

Next afternoon his well-known brown Holland coat and straw hat . 
were seen once more on the sunny slopes of the Riffelberg, and it was 
fortliwith arranged that \vc sliould all sleep at Zermatt that night, 
in order to he ready for the next morning. Then came tlie old, 
old story," a difficulty about guides. Cachat of course was ready, 
and knowing how entirely he was to be relied upon, we did not 
much care who tlie others might be ; but as we all had knapsacks, 
and provisions must he taken for a very long day's work, which was 
to end in an uncivihsed valley with none of the usual means of 
entertainment for man and beast, it was necessary that some one 
should go. All the Zermatt men were very shy of the undertaking, 
and were decidedly of opinion that its dangers and difficulties ought 
. to be rewarded with a much larger amount of francs than we had 
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any idea of bestowing upon them. At last Johann Ziim Taugwald, 
who had formerly crossed tlie pass with ^Ir. Cliapman and Cacliat, 
was persuaded to go tor tliirty francs ; a.id a very wiiling } '*inig 
fellow, Kroiiig by iiaiue, whom I had known for several years at 
Zermatt, agreed for ten francs to accompany us in the character of 
porter as far as the summit, and return from that point. They all 
seemed to contlder it a harder day's work than the ascent of Monte 
Kosa, and as Taut^wald would have to return by the Valais and 
Visp his demand was perhaps not excessive. 

The weather proTiiised all that could he desired when we went to 
bed, and M. Seller, our good host of the ^lonte Eosa Hotel, took 
great interest in the expedition. He promised to get up early to 
start us himself, with a comfortable breakfast, and he kept his 
word ; but from various delays we were not fairly off till nearly 
half-past four o'clock, on as lovely a morning as ever was seen, 
while the stars were still shining brilliantly. As a special mark of 
favour to usy as old friends and customers, M. Seller presented each 
of us with a magnificent orange, folded up in paper, as a very rare 
delicacy in these remote places of the earth. 

On leaving the house tiie first thing we did was to look towards 
the Matterhom : there it stood, raising its awful head high up 
among the gleaming stars, streaked with long patches of snow, 
which gave it a mysterious self-luminous appearance, and calmly 
looking down into the valley like some beautiful, yet fearful, phan- 
tom, folded impenetrably in its spangled robe. 

Immediately behind the village we ascended towards the west by 
a narrow path among steeply inclined meadows, which soon led to 
the opening of a wild ravine, traversed by the torrent that descends 
from the Trift glacier to join the main stream of the Visp. Soon 
after entering this ravine we crossed to the south side of the Trift- 
bach by a rude mountain bridge, consisting, as usual, of a couple 
of pine-trees; the path soon became an indistinct tract, and it was 
evident that the constant ravages of the furious torrent were quite 
sufficient to account for its deficiencies. The ascent was very steep, 
and the first daylight showed the valley of Zermatt already far 
beneath us. Presently we came to a hui^e shoulder of rock, which, 
overhanging the torrent, and seeming to cut oflf the path completely, 
threatened to bar our progress. However, we soon found that 
though we had come to a decidedly mauvat's ^as, it was by no 
means an insuperable obstacle. There were sundry small ledges. 
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about an inch wide, on the surface of the rock, and by using one of 
these for the feet, and an upper one for the hands, we were not 
long in passing it safely. A little rather rough scrambHng then led 
us to a comparatively level piece of country, where the vast preci- 
pices of the GabelhOrner, full in front, sufficiently indicated our 
direction. The neighbourhood of the Triftbach is particularly rich 
in the flowers of the High Alps, and the silver-grey velvet heads of 
the Gnaphalium kontopodium, or Edelweiss, are much more abun- 
dant and luxuriant than I have seen them elsewhere. 

We halted a few moments to ornament our hats with these, and, 
on turning round, were struck with admiration at suddenly seeing 
the splendid mass of Monte Rosa in the south-east, which, though 
entirely hidden from Zermatt, was now towering over the crest of 
the diminished lliffelberg. As we advanced the sun reddened the 
rocky peaks of the GabelhOrner, with surpassing splendour, and 
after a little more easy walking we found ourselves, in one hour 
and thirty -five minutes after leaving the inn, upon a snug nook of 
green turf, with sheep-folds of stone, just where the stream bends 
towards the right, and here we waited for a quarter of an hour to 
enjoy the enchanting scene. Monte Rosa had risen higher and 
higher over the Riffelberg with every step we had taken, and from 
this point it stood up so grandly that the intervening Gornergrat 
seemed as nothing, excepting as a dark foil to the snowy masses of 
the more distant mountain. Not the faintest mist obscured its 
beautiful outline, and with the telescope we could make but almost 
every rock of the HOchste Spitze which we had so laboriously sur- 
mounted in the preceding summer. A little more to the left were 
the pure snow-cap of the Cima di Jazi, the small patch of rocks 
which marks the crest of the Weiss Thor, and the pinnacle of the 
Strahlhorn ; thence the whole extent of the Findelen glacier swept 
down in a graceful curve, breaking on the rocky sides of the Riffel- 
berg, and winding down between dark pine-forests to its termina- 
tion in the white foam of the torrent. Close to our feet the Triftbach 
tumbled impetuously to meet it from the opposite direction, both to 
be dashed into the arms of the Visp, and so hurried to the Rhone 
and the Mediterranean. 

I wish particularly to draw attention to this very charming spot, 
because it is hardly ever visited, though so easily reached from 
Zermatt. The most moderate walker would find two hours enough 
for the ascent, and even if the mauvais pas of the rock were too 
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difficult for oome heads, yet thie obetade may be eadly turned by a 
short climb to the left. The graes at the halting-place is deliciondy 
fresh, and such pleasant shade is afforded by rocks on the south and 
west, that a pic-nio party might spend a long summer^s day there 
with very great enjoyment. The way bade to Zermatt can be 
yaried by keeping to the high ground, instead of closely following 
the coarse of Uie stream. A very fine mountain-path extends for 
a considerable distance in this direction, from which it is not 
difficult to descend into the valley a little aliove Zermatt. 

But we must be moving, for we have a long day's work before 
ns, j»erlia|;s Miuch longer than lias been anticipated. The route to 
be taken still follows upward the course of the Triftbach, the Jtoth- 
horn being now nearly in front for some time, as tliis part of the 
stream is inclined to the lower part at a considerable angle. 
Presently we crossed the ice at the foot of the glacier in a northerly 
direction, and then, bending rather to the west, continued our way 
for a short time along a rough moraine, which was made compara- 
tively easy to walk upon by the sharj) morning frost which still 
firmly bound together masses of d^'bris and ice, that a few hours 
later in the day would have been extremely unsteady and disagree- 
able. Much better footing was obtained presently, as we began to 
mount a steep grassy slope, forming a kind of ridge, which appeared 
to have formerly been a moraine of the glacier. A large number 
of ptarmigan here got up around us, and would have afforded 
famous sport if we had been out on a shooting excursion. We 
took to the ice once more in a westerly direction, traversing what 
may be considered the second stage of elevation in the glacier; 
there was very little difficulty in this, and then after rather a hard 
scramble over masses of loose rocks and rolling stones, we halted for 
breakfast at a very remarkable spot, on the north side of the glacier. 

We were already at a great elevation, commanding a magnificent 
prospect in the direction of Monte Bosa and the Saasgrat, whidi 
was particularly interesting from the fact of our having a view of 
the three great passes in that direction, viz. the Weiss Thor, the 
Adler, and the AUeleln pass. The Rympfischhom concealed the 
actual col of the Adler, though we could see within a few feet of it. 
The Trift glacier spread itself like a sea around and beneath our 
feet in every direction but one, where the rocky peninsula upon 
which we stood united itself with a wild aud overhanging mass of 
red rock, forming a kind of promontory from the Ilothhorn. The 
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white glacier at our feet contrasted finely wiih this aingnlar pfle of 
red rock, which was standing forth against the deep hlae vault of 
heaven. We selected a iipot apparently secure from the fall of such 
blocks as those which were scattered profusely in the neighbonr- 
hood, and prepared ourselves for qniet ease and refreshment. 

Never was cold mutton sweeter ; never did the good Beanjolaf s 
flow more mellifluously from the leathern cup, for never were men 
in a more complete state of enjoyment and satisfaction with all 
around them. From this s|)ot, moreover, we could see the exact 
point wliere we were to cross the chain, and there is al^^ ays a 
peculiar pleasure in seeing the ciilminatinsf point of a day's work 
coming steadily towards one's grasp. Between the Gabelliorn and 
Trifthorn appeared, though still far above m, a mere notch iu the 
vast wall of snow-streaked precipices, through which we were to 
pass into the Val d'Aniiiviers. 

Breakfast heing over, the rope was produced, and we all got 
harnessed in line ; for the upper plateau of the glacier, which now 
remained to be traversed, was evidently covered with deep fresh 
snow, under which might lie we knew not bow many concealed 
, crevasses. The propriety of this step was almost instantly shown, for 
before w^e got fairly off, one of the party went through the snow into a 
hole, which, though not deep enough to be dangerous, gave some 
notion of what might be expected in the thicker part of the glacier. 
In a course as nearly as possible straight from our resting-place to 
the foot of the col, we crossed the snowy floor of the amphitheatre, 
whose walls of majestic precipices seemed to defy our further pro- 
gress. The snow proved firmer than we bad expected, and without 
much delay we reached the large crevasse or hergichrund dividing 
the head of the nM from the sloping walls around. Kear this the 
snow was very deep and soflb, but with a little management we con- 
trived to cross the crevasse safely, and at once began ascending a 
snow-slope almost as steep as the Strahleck, and varied with patches 
of protruding rock not unlike those of the famous Oberland pass. 

At about eleven o'clock we arrived at the highest part of our 
route — the notch in the rocks which we had seen from below — and 
it was some little time before I recovered from the astonishment 
that I felt ill the view which suddenly appeared before me. We 
were in a gap at the top of a vast irregular ridge, the place on which 
we stood being too narrow to admit us all at once abreast, and so 
m^jkj^p that we could sit astride on it. The rugged side of the 
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Trifthom was doBe on our right, and a snow-capped spur from the 
Upper Gabelhom was equally dose on our left ; while in front the 
rocks went down so perpendicularly from our very feet, that we 
could see them for only a short distance below us, and could form 
no idea of what they might be like a little lower down. To our 
left, from the northern side of the Gabelhorn, and the Pointe de 
Zinal, an enormous slope of ice and snow lying at an excessively 
steep inclination stretched down whither we knew not, for a pro- 
jecting mass of rock on our right cut off the view in that direction, 
80 as to give the idea of an unbroken and interminable Bweep at a 
vast depth beneath us ; for aught that we could see to the contrary, 
one might imagine tliat a rock burled from the summit of the 
Gabelhorn would descend this fearful slope with the speed of light- 
ning, till with one last leap it would disappear from this world into 
the realms of endless space. Never have I seen a more wonderful 
spot even among the marvels of the High Alps. 

We waited a little longer on the crest to oberve the magnificent 
view which we were now about to leave behind us. Right opposite 
were the Cima di Jazi and the Weiss Thor, and, as the latter 
seemed at exactly the same height as the place on which we :stood, 
we all judged that we were about 12,000 feet above the sea. 
Cachat's bright eye twinkled as he seemed to enjoy our evident 
astonishment at the situation, but the Zermatt men looked very 
quiet, and apparently felt a return of their apprehensions at seeing 
the nature of the work before them. The wind was rather keen, 
and stepping carefully a few paces to the right, we sat down as best 
we could in a nook partly sheltered by some overhanging rocks. 
Here Cachat found a bottle left by himself two years before in a hole 
which contained the card of Mr. Chapman : no other had followed ; 
no human foot had since disturbed the sublimity of this solitude. 

Each took a glass of wine and a piece of bread, while we looked 
at one another, wondering not a little where we were to go, for 
there seemed to be no possible outlet except by returning to Zermatt 
as we came. Presently Taugwald rose silently, taking the axe, 
and disappeared round the comer of the rock to the right, treading 
carefully on a narrow ledge, and 8tead3ring himself with his hand on 
a similar place above. In a few moments ^Hfa^heard his axe at work, 
and then all was silent again : yonng Kronig followed, and they 
were both absent for a few minutes longer: presently they returned 
togeiiiei, looking serious, Cachat tobsed oii his glass of wine, and 
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said, with a laugh, Comineiit le tronTez-vons ?** " Ah ! difficile^ 
tx^s-difficile, presqu'imposBible,'* was the encouraging reply. ** Oom- 
ment se tronve le couloir?" Taugwald replied gravely, On ne 
pent pas le passer.*' Then Cachat disappeared with the axe, which 
we again heard at work, and in a few minutes he returned looking, 
as usual, full of confidence, and saying that, though we could not 
pass the couhir, he had found another way. 

We were then securely roped toprether, Cachat going firBt, 
inyi?olf next, and the others following', 'J\iug\val(l being in the middlo 
of the line, and young Kronig bringing up the rear : we iiad agreed 
to take the latter to Sierre, as he was very anxious to keep with 
Taugwald. One by one we crept round the corner, and in a 
moment saw at least some of our way before us. Olose to ns was 
the couloir, which, though not many yards wide, was pronounced 
impassable ; and so it was. All who are acipiaintcd with the liigh 
mountains know that these steep beds of ice are among the most 
serious difliculties they have to contend with. When, however, 
they consist of hard ice, they are passed by cutting deep 8te})s for 
the feet; and when thev are covered with })lenty of firm snow, they 
can be crossed by trrading carefully : in the present instance the 
cotUoir, which was frightfully steep, and stretched down farther than 
we could see, was covered with such a depth of loose dry snow, that 
no steps could be cut in the ice, while the softness of the snow made 
it slip down in small avalanches at every attempt to stand upon it. 

Cachat now began crawling cautiously down the rocks to the left 
of this couloir, supported by us behind with the rope; we followed 
carefully, and a little lower down came upon a smaller couloir of 
ice, filling up a chimney-like cleft in the rock immediately below 
us, by which we thought we could descend. Stooping as far as 
possible, and held up by the rope, he cut steps, which had enabled 
us to descend about half way, when, to our horror, the axe-handle, 
which had been made at Chamouni of unsound wood, broke nearly 
short o£P! Poor Cachat held up the useless weapon, shaking his 
head more in anger than anxiety, and we saw that another system 
must he adopted. Creeping down at the very edge of the couhir, 
and with the point of my alpenstock making holes large enough 
to support a couple of fingers of the right hand, we passed 
difiiculty safely, and paused to look around us for a moment. 

The vast slopes of unsullied whitoness on our left, terminated in 
the bed of the Zinal glacier, now right before us, but apparently 
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at a hopeless distance below, considering the nature of the ground 
we had to traverse. If any reader lias enjoyed the sea breeze from 
the edge of the clilfs uf lieacliy Head, he will not forget the effect; 
and if he will fancy the cliffs four or five times as high, hut of rock 
instead of chalk, with the ocean below clianged into a field of ice 
and snow, and slanting downwards very steeply towards Newhaven, 
he will have a very good notion of the western side of the Trift Pass. 

The rocks were irregular, and intersected with vertical clefts and 
openings, by which we continually directed our descent, in the most 
difficult places lowering the first man cautiously by way of experiment. 
This downward scramble occopied three hours, and during the 
whole time I never looked up over my shoulder without seeing 
the rest of the party euriously foreshortened, and apparently medi- 
tating an immediate descent on my head. Of course, the greatest 
possible care was necessary at almost every step, and liie danger 
was considerably increased by the dumsiness of young Kronig, 
who, in spite of constant warnings, contrived to upset all the loose 
stones near him, and send them rattling about the ears of the party 
below: this brought considerable abuse on him, as may well be 
imagined, and now and then every head was turned wmultaneously 
up towards him with loud and lively anathemas. We could never 
see far down the rocks, in consequence of their excessive steepness, 
excepting when, as sometimes happened, we could make out the 
to\) of Home projecting knob or buttress, for which we might stper, 
and generally, after arriving there, it was eomcwhat a matter of doubt 
whether we should be able to pass the next stage of the descent in 
the same fashion, the difficulty being frequently increased by snow 
and ice filling up the only clefts where we could pass at all. 

Patience an<] ]>ersov(M'aiif'o, liowever, met with their usual reward. 
The great slope from the Uabclhorn, which had so long appeared 
beyond our reach, was at last near enough to enable us to judge 
of the state of its surface ; and, being thoroughly tired of the rocks, 
we resolved as soon as possible to get upon the ice, where it swept 
the base of the precipices. The surface, however, was furrowed 
by parallel channels of various magnitudes, some several feet in 
depth, formed originally by the descent of stones and avalanches 
from the heights ; and we found one of these trough -like furrows 
skirting the base of the rocks we stood upon. One by one we 
entered, flattering ourselves that the covering of snow would afford 
us pretty good footing, but this soon failed; the hard blue ice 
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showed on the surface, and we found ourselves rather in a difficulty, 
for the sides of our furrow were higher here than at the point where 
we entered it, and eo overlianging that it was iuipossibk^ to sret out. 

Dehiv was daji^crous. for the debris far helow warned us tliat at 
any monieat a shower of stoucB might come flying down our eliannel : 
a glissade was equally dangerous; for though we niiirlit have shot 
down safely at an immense 6pee<l for some hundreds of feet, we 
should finally have been dashed into a sea of crevasses. . Cinchat in 
front solved the ]»nzzle, and showed us how, by straddling with 
the feet as far apart as possible, the heel of eaeli foot could find 
pretty firm hold in a mixture of half snow and half ice, his broad 
back, like a solid rock, being ready to check any slip of thoBe behind 
him. Home little way down, this difficult chemtnie of ice expanded 
right and left, and we emerged on a fine slope of moderately inclined 
snow of the proper consistency for a glissade. 80 away we went in 
a row, standing upright and sliding in tme mountaineer fashion ; 
but, as we were still roped together, much amusement was created 
by the difficulty of keeping the pace uniform to avoid upsetting 
one another by going too fast or too slowly. A few minutes of this 
sort of work takes one over a great deal of ground, and we were 
soon safe upon a line open plateau of the nM, where we threaded 
our way among a few snow crevasses requiring caution, and then 
prepared for a comfortable halt in an apparently safe place. 

^he continuous exertion and great excitement of the three hours 
and a half since leaving the col were admirably calculated to put 
the whole party in a high state of satisfaction at coming to so 
smooth an anchorage, and in the highest spirits we prepared to im- 
prove the occasion to the uttermo.-t. The provision knapsacks were 
emptied and used as seats; bottles of red wine were stuck u])right 
in the snow ; a goodly leg of cold mutton on its sheet of paper 
formed the centre, garnished with hard eggs and' bread and cheese, 
round whieli we ranged ourselves in a circle. High festival was 
held under the deep bhie heavens, and now and tlien, as we looked 
up at the wondrous wall of rocks which we had descended, we 
congratulated ourselves on the victory with a quiet nod, indicative 
of satisfaction. M. Seilcr's beautiful oranges 8up])lied the rare 
luxury of a dessert, and we were just in the full enjoyment of the 
delicacy when a booming sound, like the discharge of a gun far 
over our heads, made us all at once glance upwards to the top of 
the Trifthom. Qose to its craggy summit hung a doud of dust. 
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like dirty smoke, and in a few aeconds another and a larger one 
barst forth aeveral hundred feet lower, A glance through the 
telescope showed that a fall of rocks had commenced, and the frag- 
ments were leaping down from ledge to ledge in a series of cascades. 
Each block dashed ofif others at every point of contact, and the 
uproar became tremendous ; thousands of fragments, making every 
variety of noise according to their size, and producing the eftect of 
a fire of musketry and artillery combined, thundered downwards 
from 80 great a height thai we waited auxiouBly for some consider- 
able time to see them reach the snow-field below. As nearly as 
we could estimate the distance, we were 500 yards from the base 
of the rocka, so we thought that, come what might, we were in a 
tolerably secure position. At last we saw many of the blocks 
plunge into the snow after taking their last fearful leap ; presently 
mucli larger fragments followed, taking proportionably larger 
bounds ; the noise grew fiercer and fiercer, and huge blocks began 
to fall so near to us that we jumped to our feet, preparing to 
dodge them to the best of our ability. "Look out I" cried some 
one, and we opened out right and left at the approach of a 
monster, evidently weighing many hundredweight, which was 
coming right at us like a huge shell fired from a mortar. It fell 
with a heavy thnd not more than twenty feet from ns, scattering 
lamps of snow into the circle where we had just been dining; 
bnt scarcely had we hegnn to recover from onr astonishment when 
a still larger rock flew exactly over our heads to a distance of 
200 yards beyond ns. The malice of the Trifthom now seemed 
to have done its worst; a few more blocks dr^^^cd aronnd ns, 
and then, after an incessant fire for about ten minutes, the failing 
masses retired in regular gradation, till nothing remained tn trantilu 
but showers of stones and small debris pouring down the side of the 
mountain ; the thundering noise died away into a tinkling clatter ; 
and, though clouds of dust still obscured the precipice, sileuce was 
soon restored. 

We resumed our seats on the knapsacks now bespattered with 
snow, and lighted the pipe of tranquillity, all agreeing that we had 
never before seen such a sight, and wondering at the force which 
could project such masses for six or seven hundred yards through 
the air at a single bound. Even Cachat looked somewhat bewil- 
dered, anil with a most comical expression of face he excliiiiiied, 
" Ah I si ma femme pouvait savoir ou je suis k present ! Je iui ai 
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dit en partant de Chamouni que j'allais voyager avec des messieurs 
qui ^taient les plus tranqiiilles du moiide, et — me voicil" The 
fact was that the fall had taken place too near to the line of our 
descent for the remembrance of it to he altogether ])leasant. 

But now our difticulties were nearly over; we had to thread our 
way cautiously among a few more large crevasfjes witli beautiful 
wreaths of snow overhanging them, and, a little lower, we emerged 
upon the tirm ice of the Zinal glacier, leaving close on our left the 
vast remains of snow avalanches which liad lately descended from 
the northern spurs of the Dent Blanche. Freed from the restriction 
of the rope, we moved rapidly in a north-westerly direction towards 
the only outlet from the vast amphitheatre of lofty mountains 
through which the glacier makes its way towards the great valley 
of the Rhone. Bonnd the shonlder of the Besso, or B^che, the 
glacier sweeps more to the north, and in a very steep descent at 
Uiis part it is so torn by crevasses as to be impassable ; it is there^ 
fore necessary to keep close to the base of the latter mountain, and 
presently the ice must be altogether abandoned for the moraine on 
the right. As we descended by this, we saw an old chamois and 
her young one among the loose blocks below, at the distance of 
about eighty yards ; we surprised them by appearing suddenly on 
the top of a small eminence which had hidden us before; they 
looked at us steadily till the guides raising their usual shout startled 
them into flight. They went off like the wind, and disappeared 
for a while beneath the rocks, but in a few moments we saw them 
on the glacier, jumping the crevagses in splemiid style, side by side, 
the little one constantly looking up to the anxious mother, and 
seeming to say, '* Here I am, mother ; get along ; I'm all right." 

As soon as the glacier appeared practicable, we again took to the 
ice, and by keeping pretty close to its right bank, made excellent 
progress till we came to a remarkable situation. In a manner 
which I have never elsewhere remarked upon a regular glacier, 
the surface of the ice was inciined at a dip of about 80°, as if a 
smooth sheet of water tumbling over a weir had been suddenly 
grasped by the iron hand of j^frost. The nature of the crevasses on 
the left forbade all progress in that direction, and this singular 
slope extended to the right as far as the east side of the glacier, 
where it was cut off from terra firm a by an impassable chasm. 
Oachat and I went, as far as we could to the left, where the 
descent was not more than twenty or thirty feet ; the others made 
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for the right, where, though the descent was more than donhled, 
the ice seemed much rougher, and consequently safer for the feet. 
Seeing that there was no particular dimger at the bottom, I 
followed Oachat in a slide down, checking the speed as much as 
possible, by leaning our whole weight on the point of the alpen- 
stocks behind our feet. In an instant we were safe at the bottom, 
but on looking round we saw that the rest of the party were in a 
considerable difficulty : they had begun to. descend cautiously, but 
finding the ice smoother than they had expected, they just managed 
to stand still without being able to move either up or down. 

Cachat, though a first-rate hand on ice, made two ineffectual 
attempts to climb up to them, and each time came flying down the 
. slope again to where I was standing, for no Rteps could he cut, our 
axe being hors de coynhat. At length he coutrived, with jidinirahle 
skill, to reach them by going more to the left; he helped them 
down the most difficult part, after which we were soon reunited 
safely at the bottom. 

After tliis it was all plain sailing, though the length of the 
glacier was much greater than we had expected. We had no 
difficulty in going right down the middle of it fur several miles, 
and met no more crevasses worthy of notice. We then made for a 
point on the west side of tlie glacier, fancying we could see traces 
of a path among the rough herbage. At the lateral moraine we 
halted a few minutes, and indulged ourselves with a glass of wine 
all round, but the day was too far advanced for us to wait long. 
Leaving the glacier on our right, we walked for about ten minutes 
over rough grass and small shrubs, till our progress was barred by 
an impassable precipice in front, and we were again compelled to 
descend to the moraine. Goee to this point tiie glacier stream 
issues in a powerful torrent through a huge cavern from under the 
ice, where it has held its secret course ; and after running about a 
quarter of a mile dose by the side of the glacier, it takes a sudden 
tarn to the right, and apparently disEking the glare of daylight, 
thunders down again into a vast abysa of the ice, whence it oon« 
tinues its subglacial course, till once more it emerges, far below^ at 
the very foot of the glacier. 

The Arpitetta formed a grand and picturesque object on our 
right, at the. south side of which we hoped to see some means of 
arriving at the Weisshom, whose glorious pinnacle has never yet 
felt the foot of man ; but we soon found that though there was a 
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very fine view up the ravine leading towards its snmmiti it wonld 
require time for a separate expedition, if we woald mount high 
enough to see any approach to the haughty giant. 

A litde lower we fairly passed the foot of the great Zinal glacier, 
and gradually came to a tolerably good path, which soon led us to 
fine pastures ; the ground was once more bright with flowers, the 
cattle-bells tinkled around us and above, and we were evidently 
approaching comparative civilisation and the summer abodes of 
mankind. 

The scanty ailusions to tlie Val d'Eriii and the \'ul d'Annivicrs, 
or Einfiseli Thai, descriho them as inhabited by rude and obstinate 
barbarians, and we knew that we could not expect a regular inn, 
even of the poorest kind, anywhere in the valley; but we understood 
from Taup^wald that in the villa.Lre of Ayer we mii^ht find a chalet 
sometijiicB devoted to the accouiniudutinn of a stray cattle-dealer. 

It was alrnoKt the only day T can rciueuiher on the mountains, 
when not tiie smallest cloud or mitst had marred the deep blue sky 
from sunrise till evening:, but the valley is so com|)letcIy shut in by 
lofty eminences, that darkness came upon us very soon after sunset, 
about which time we arrived at the upper chdlets of Zinal. We 
were very naturally curious to see what kind of entertainment 
awaited us in the valley, and we were no less pleased than sur- 
prised to find lounging about at the doors of these nide habitations, 
several groups of men, whose bright intelligent faces showed them 
to be of a very superior description to those generally found in the 
remote pastures. 

They greeted us pleasantly in good French, expressing undis- 
guised astonishment at finding that we had left Zermatt in the morn- 
ing. ** Ma foi I avez-vous done pass^ les montagnes?" was the uni« 
versal question, followed by the commentary of: " Mais, c*est trds- 
difficile, n'est-ce pas ?** Their manners were so unusually frank and 
civilised, that we concluded they were superior cattle-owners who 
had only come up the valley for the summer season, and we after- 
wards had good reason to repent not having halted with them for 
the night, instead of pushing on to Ayer. 

Forward !'* however, was the word ; and not feeling very sure 
how much further we had to go, we walked on at full speed down 
the valley. The path is good enough, but it was past eight 
o'clock, and quite dark, when we reached the villai^e. Not a light 
was to be been among the black old-faahiuiiod chaietd, so the guides 
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began sliouting under the windows, in the hope of arousing some 
sleepy peasant. At last, a mau b head appeared through an upper 
window, and, in a vile patois, lie toid U6 thafc the house \vc wauled 
was at the other end ot tlie place. 

After miicli wandering about in the dark, we managed to stumble 
upon it, and in reply to more shouting an old woman came to 
the dour with a light. The apparition of six men seemed not a 
little startling to the good soul, but she let us all in to what 
appeared to be the only available apartment, and a singular place 
it was. In one corner of the L^loomv room was a bed, out of which 
the old lady had Just tumbled, m\([ which she informed us that 
she occupi(;d in joint tenancy with iier niece. In the middle of 
the floor was a small mattress, from which she had stirred up a 
young shepherd, who waa rubbing his eyes at the unwonted dis- 
turbance ; and in the opposite corner to her own waa a tolerably 
large bed, which we soon found, was the only accommodation for 
travellers in the village of Ayer. 

Afler some discussion, it was arranged that young C >i ydon should 
turn out and sleep in the hay-loft with our guides, while we were 
to make the beat we could of the interior. The next point was, if 
possible, to get some supper : our own provisions were all exhausted 
excepting a piece of cheese, and we were hoFrifted to find that the 
eatables of ^e establishment amounted as nearly as could be to that 
^ jolly, j(^y nothing*^ of the nursery song. There was, however, a 
good supply of the refreshing Muscat wine of the -Valais, serving 
to wash down sundry hunches of bread, which, in colour and con* 
sSstency, resembled dirty brickbats. 

The niece slept profoundly while our hostess busied herself in 
bringing up fresh supplies of wine, and we exerted ourselves to the 
utmost under the circumstances to refresh the inner man« lu this 
valley, as we had also observed at Evolena, undressing seems to be 
considered quite a work of supererogation on the part of the pea- 
santry, and when onr guides, conducted by the shepherd, had sought 
the retirement of their hay -loft, the old lady turned into bed again 
as she was, leaving us to take care of ourselves. Bradshaw Smith 
took possession of Corydon's mattress, while Walters and I, aided 
by an old oak settle, climl)ed to the top of the large bed. He took 
the inside, and I, sli])piiig off my coat, reposed on the exterior from 
fear of the heat of the room. 

As I expected, the heat was so sti£iug that sleep was almost im- 
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poseible ; and looking abont me by the dim light of a tiny lamp 
hnng from the ceiling, I saw poor Smith sitting up in bis bed, and 
execrating the most agile and evasive of insects. I conld'not help 

laughing, and the old lady, disturbed by our conversation, again 
turned out to bog what was tlie matter. 8he seeiiied highly amused 
with the cxjilaiiation, and l)ecuine rather garruloiis withal, so we 
persuaded her to take a drop of the " gudc hraudie" which Htill 
remained in one of our flasks. She pronounced it admirable, and 
soon after retired tiually to her couch, where she slept the sleep of 
innocence — ho houndly, that beyond her snoring we heard nothing 
more of lier till morning. 

Half suffocated witli tlie cluseness, we went out bel(jrc five o'clock, 
and had a refreshing watih in a Iohlc trough of clear spring-water 
outside the house ; the guides followed our example^ and then we 
breakfasted on more white wine and bread. 

An offer of ten francs for the party called down all imai^inable 
blessings on our heads, and at six o'clock we bade a most friendly 
adieu to the comical old spinster of Ayer.* 

From this village a mountain -path to the right leads over the 
Forcletta pass to tlie head of the Turtman valley ; and another route 
to tlie left leads up the Val de Torrent to the glacier of the same 
name. We, however, made straight for Sierre, through some of 
the most perfect valley scenery in all Switzerland. About an hour 
below Ayer is Yissoye, which, thongh a very humble village, maji^ 
I suppose, be considered the capital of the Val d*Anniviers ; and to 
any one who may wish to follow Us over this pass, I would suggest 
the propriety of starting two hours earlier than we did, so as to 
reach Vissoye before night. One of the most striking features of 
this valley is the variety of villages perched up at an immense height 
on the sides of the adjacent moimtains: and some of these may be 
the places where report says that all the members of each family 
feed out of separate holes, made in a single block of timber, in which 
they collect idl the eatables they can find, to be devoured when it 
so pleases them. 

The valley is rich in cattle, and the inhabitants have constructed 
a capital road along the east side of Lhe river. The old path must 
have been bad enout^h, but the new one is admirably contrived so 
as to keep a pretty regular gradient by means of tunnels blasted 

There is now a small but comfortable inn at Zinal, not fu from the foot of 
the glacier. 
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tbroQgh the magnificent rocks. Far below is tlie base of ihe valley, 
clothed on both sides with rich and varied wood, through which the 
torrent leaps and roars down to the Bhone, ever ready to embrace 
its mountain-children ; and rising high into the sky beyond ehine 
the mountains of the central chain of Switzerland. 

We reached the comfortable inu at Sierrc in about four hours 
from Aver, Liu iag improved our breakfast as we walked along with 
some delicious rough yellow gooseberries, which grow in great 
abundance by the road-side near Vissoye, and which can be most 
safely recommended to all who may hereaiter pass that way. 

Those who travel alonir the high road of the Valai.'^, without 
thinking of stopping till lae carriage brings them to the many- 
towered Brieg at the foot of the Simplon, would be amply repaid by 
spending a night in clean and comfortable quarters at Sierre, and 
thence walking or taking mules to Ayer and back, with sufficient 
provisions for a pic-nic in the meadows. Those who admire exqui- 
site scenery, witli all the additional charm of novelty, and without 
the fatigue and trouble incident to travelling over the High Alps, 
could find very few more delightful opportunities of indulging their 
taste than a day in the unfreqnented Val d'Anniviers. 

Thomas W. Hinohliff. 



Note by the Editoa. 

I can confirm Mr. Hinchliff's observation as to the nntnistworthj character 
of the traditions respecting passes said to have been formerly fiequented, that 
still linger in many parts of the Alps. In 1845 1 made many inqniries about 
the possibility of crossing fiom Zermatt into the lUnfisch l^iaL I was told 
that a pass m that direction had once existed between the Weisshomandthe 
Bothhom; that a former Pfairherr of Tasch had found papers four hundred 
years old, in which that was spoken of as a costomaty pass ; but that about 
the beginning of this century it had become impracticable, owing to the accu< 
mnlation of ice at the summit of the lidge overhanging the rocks by which 
the descent was effected. Some enterprising traveller may be induced to 
explore this portion of the chain, and may possibly be able to descend by the 
Glacier de Durand, otherwise called Glacier de Moming, to the south-east of 
the Arpitetta Alp. 
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The Trift Pass, exactly in the position described bj 3&.HmcblIff, was 
pointed out to me as tbe way formerly taken from ZenoAtt into the Eringer 
Thai, and the maps published np to 1845 did not enable me to recognise the 
absurdity involved in such an assertion. It was added that beasts of burden 
had passed that way, and, as a confirmation of the story, I was told that a 
hunter, many yeafs before, had picked up a horse-shoe on rocks above the 
Trift Glader. Tbe utmost that can be inferred in such cases is, that at some 
former time a passage had been effected, all the rest is mythical. 

Though decidedly more difficult than the Weiss Thor, the height of the 
Trift Pass cannot be so great. The old Weiss Thor Pass, between the Cima 
di Jazi and the Nord Eud, was found by Schlagintweit to be3,ClS metres, or 
11,870 English feet above the sea level, and the pass nov,- wsvt] on ^1;^ north 
side of the Cima di Jazi is about 270 feet higher. But the Triftbom imme- 
diately overhanging the Trift Pass is said by Ziegler to be not more than 
3,051 metres, or 11,978 English feet in height, and the pass must be 500 or 
COO feet lower. 

The excursion up the Trift as far as the foot of the glacier is one of the 
most interesting to the naturalist, as well as to tlic lover of wild scenery, 
that can be made even from Zermatt. At the foot of the rocks, immediately 
behind the viUage, he will be struck by the remarkable association of [)laut5 
that have descended from the Alpine region, with many species of the hot 
valley of the BJione that have ascended the sheltered valley of St. Nicholas 
as far as Zermatt. Here, at an elevation of o,500 English feet, may be seen 
the long feathery awns of that beautiful grass, Siipa pennaia, growing within 
a few feet of 0naphalium leontopodium^ generally regarded as a plant of the 
upper Alpine region. A little higher, at the opening of the gorge of the Trift 
Bach, other species still more decidedly Alpine in character may be found,such 
as Artemisia mtiieilina, Jvena distichophylla, Curex bicolor, &c. &c. 

The expectation of effecting the ascent of the Weisshorn from the west 
side, expressed by Mr. Tfinchliff, is, I think, not likely to be gratified. There 
is a magnificent view of that mountain and the adjoining range from the 
Arpitetta Alp, above the foot of the glacier of Zinal. The whole scene bears 
some resemblance to that which is presented by the rauge of .Monte Kosa, 
as viewed from flie Mnnugiiaga glacier, and for grandeur and sublimity may 
rank next after lluit unequalled panorama. Tlie most favourable side for 
attempting the ascent of the Weisshorn, is probably that of the Schallenberg 
glacier, tiie torrent from which joins the Visj) between Tasch and ilanda. 

I may here suggest that another passage might most probai)ly be made 
from Zermatt to the Einllscli Thai between the Gabelhorn ;aid the Pointe de 
Zinal. Examined through a glass from the Arpitetta Alp, ii a}>praredtome 
that the Zinal glacier in that direction presents no serious dilhcuity* 
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An attempt to reconnoitre the south side of the same pass, which would 
probably lie over the Arbe glacier of the accompanjing map, was defeated 
bj bad weather. 

The worthy curi of Yusoye used to reoeiYe the few travellers that appeared 
m tlie Einfisdi Thai, and his house afforded the only comfortable quarters in 
that rarely visited valley. The ohalets of Zinal near the foot of the glacier 
are sm^wmv/ inhabited only for a portion of the early summer and the autnom. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ZEBMATT IN 1845. 

PASS OF THE SCinVAIlZ TUOR. ZEKMATT TO AYAS. 

Sevbbal years ago, in 1845, 1 passed some time at Zennatt^ chiefly 
engaged in the doable task of exploring the remarkable vegetation 
of the valley of St. Nicholas, and observing the movement of the 
two nearest glaciers — those of Corner and Findelen. 

The glacier observations, which cost an amount of labonr dispro- 
portioned to their a})|)arent value, were chiefly directed to verify 
the law of glacier motion then recently announced by Professor 
Forbes, the accuracy of which, though now universally admitted, 
was for some time disputed by several continental writers. Beyond 
a confirmation of the general rule, that the onward motion of the ice 
is retarded as we pass from the central part towards the side of a 
glacier, and proof that this retardation is as manifest in the lower 
btecp unci crevasHod ])()rtioii of tlio ( ioriRr >j:;lacier, where the daily 
rate of progress, in Himuner, exceeds a foot, as in the level portion 
of the slow-moving Findelen glacier, that advances no faster than 
two inches in twenty-four hours, the only interesting fact that I 
noticed, was the indication of a double current in the latter glacier, 
with an intervening portion near the centre, tliat advanced rather 
more slowly than those on eitlier side. {Such an exce])tion to the 
regular increnBC in the ra])idity of the ice current in j)aBsing from 
the sides to the centre, is (hjuhtleps due to some peculiarity in the 
form of the bed of the glacier. A rock rining in the middle of the 
current would divide it, just as it does in water. 

A more difficult problem is presented, by the recent history of 
the two glaciers upon which my work lay in 1 S lo. They both arise 
from the great field of »^e, that stretches from the rocks of the Nord 
End of Monte Eosa, for four or five miles to the foot of the Strahl- 
horn. From that plateau, whose mean elevation is not less than 
11,000 English feet, extends to the westward a projecting ridge, 
that terminates in the Riflelberg, near Zermatt On the north and 
south sides of this ridge are the valleys which contain the Findelen 
and Gorner glaciers, that drain the upper reservoir of snow. The 
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first receives in its course no considerable affluent. To the Gorncr, 
on the contrary, are poured in, one after the other, six glaciers jn u- 
ceeding I'rom the northern side of the main chain, between tho.Xord 
End of Monte lh>&a and the Petit Mont Cervin. The fact to be 
exj)lained, is the continued increase of the (Corner glacier, simul- 
taneously with a nearly equal degree of .waste in that of Findelen. 
For thirty or forty years, at least, the Gorner has steadily advanced 
into the valley of Zermatt, while during a great part of the same 
time, its companion has been retiring up the tributary valley below 
the chaietfl of Findelen, and has left a bare space, from whence the 
ice had stripped away the soil and its vegetation. The most natural 
conjecture, in this and other similar cases, is to assume that by some 
local change, such as the gradual abrasion, or sudden disruption, of 
a barrier of rock, a part of the ice proceeding from the basin drained 
by the two glaciers, which formerly flowed into the one channel, 
has since been diverted into the other, A nearer view of the locali- 
ties does not, however, in the case here discussed, favour that sup- 
position ; it is, indeed, true that there is no such dividing ridge as 
is indicated in 8chlagintweit*s map between the Stockhorn and the 
Oima di Jassi, defining the precise limits of the area drained by each 
glacier ; but, on the other hand, the form of the plateau makes it 
hard to conceive that any probable amount of change in the rocks 
beneath, or surrounding it, could have materially influenced the 
direction in which the accumulated ice and n4v6 would seek an outlet; 
the indications of such a change, if anywhere traceable, should be 
sought in the neighbourhood of tiie Stockhorn. 

Starting from the supposition that there has been a slow and 
gradual increase of snow in the upper regions of the Alps, — a 
conclusion which is certainly in accordance with ^^ineral tradition 
and documentary evidence, and which, as I have sought to show 
elsewhere,* is not inconsistent with the admitted principles of 
physics, — another and different explanation of the above-mentioned 
difficulty has occurred to me. Perhaps I shall be excused for 
stating it here. Glacier ice, especially in the upper region where 
it IB \mt imperfectly consolidated, re(|uires a vast amount of pressure 
to cause it to flow in a channel uf moderate inclination; spread 
over a sloping plain of irregular surface, it w^ould, in the first place, 
seek an exit in the direction of least resistance, and the outtlow 
would take place in that direction only, even though openings 
* Fhilospphical Magaaine for 1865, yoL ix, 4th SerifiS. 
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should offer thcmselvea in the irregular surface, through which, if 
the ice were a freely moving fluid, it would escape in other direc- 
tioii8 ; hnt if the thickness of the stratum of nM were continnallv^ 
to increa.sc, the pressure on the lower portion would at length reach 
Buch ft point as would cause a new outflow to take place in the 
direction oi next least resistance, and the inimedinte rcsuh would be, 
to diminish the pressure operating iu the channel through which 
the entire of the drainage had previously passed. 

To give an illustration, familiar to many Alpine travellers.- — A 
great and gradual increase in the quantity of 'niec and ice on the 
Aletsch glacier would, of course, cause the lower end of the glacier 
to advance continuously down the gorge, through which its fltream 
flows into the yalley of the Rhone. If the accumulation went on 
until, in the upper basin of the glacier, the n&ve attained the height 
of the col leading into the Lotsch Thai, the ice would still be 
poured down through the present channel,* and the end of the 
glacier would continue to advance ; but as fresh nivi and ice 
became piled up above the LOtsch Battel, the pressure would at 
length he sufficient to canse an outflow in that direction. This 
would go to increase the Lotsch glacier, which would advance 
more rapidly than usual, whOe on the Aletsch the first result would 
be to diminish the supply, and with it the velocity of the stream : 
the melting below would proceed faster than the diminished flow of 
the ice current, and the lower end of the glacier would retrograde. 
In other words, the phenomena actually seen in the Findelen and 
Gorner Glaciers would be exactly reproduced. 

During my stay at Zermatt, I made many inquiries as to passes 
communicating between the valley of Bt. Nicholas and the adjoining 
valleys in every direction. The information that I was able to gain 
from the other guides, Damatter, J. 1>. lh*antschen, and an old 
hunter of Tiisch, was vague and unsatisfactory to a degree that 
would surprise those w^ho do not know how auiazingly our know- 
ledge of this part of the Alps has been increased since 1845. 

Excepting the established pass of St. Th^odule, the only one that 
was admitted to be certainly practicable, was that of the (>>1 d'Erin, 
accomplished by Professor Forbes in 1 8 i2 ; and occasionally, though 
at long intervals, by preceding travellers. Of the Trift Pass, 
described in the last chapter, there was but a spurious and baseless 
tradition. Doubts were expressed even as to the possibility of 

* I say nothing of the lateral epening at the Magelen See. 
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passing from St. Nicholas into tlie Tnrtmanthal ; these I had the 
satisfaction of solving in the course of an excursion, in which I also 
visited the then almost unknown Einfisch Thai or Val d'Anniviers. 

Of the passage of the Saas Grat T could obtain no certain infor- 
mation. It was certain that some hunters had passed from Saas to 
TUflch, and the danger and difficulty were said to be extreme ; a 
party of Englishmen who made the attempt were said to have 
passed the night on the ice and to have been laid up at T^ch on 
their unsaccesBful return. The Adler Pass had not at that time, 
I believe, been discovered. 

My repeated inqairies as to the Weiss Thor, produced no more 
information than was obtained three years before by Professor 
Forbes. Damatter, who had certainly passed it several years before, 
declared that the ice had acenmnlated on the Zermatt side, so as to 
overhang the precipitoos rocks by which the descent had been 
made to Macngnaga. It was reported, however, that a dare-devil 
hunter, Boaer Jager,** had found out a new way over the ridge, 
but kept it a secret 

This story of the old pass having become impracticable through 
overhanging ice, has been repeated to me at each of four visits 
made to Zermatt, yet M, Adolphe Schlagintweit made the passage 
sttceesBfully in 1851, in company with one of the Taugwalds. It 
is true that Lochmatter, who is the best guide at Macugnaga, and 
with whom I passed the New Weiss Thor in 1856, positively denies 
the possibility of descending by the old route. This testimony 
notwithstandinrr, it seems to me desirable that some one should 
make the attempt. Being considerably nearer to tlie stupendous 
eastern face of Monte Rosa, the scenery luubt be even jxrander than 
that of the new pass. This, which lies on the noiili side of the 
Cima di Jazi, exactly at the point where the main ridge of the 
Pennine Alps divides into two brandies, — a northern one which 
inchides the Strahlhorn and the Mischabel HOrner, dividing the 
valleys of Zermatt and Saas, and an eastern one which is the dividing 
ridge separating Switzerland from Piedmont — is said to have been 
first accomplished by Professor I'lrich in IbC/Ji ; but, as the story 
current seven years before would seem to show, it may have been 
previously known to some chamois hunters.* 

* Since ihe nppcarnTice of the first editi i; oftliis vohirae, the editor has been 
favoiured with a letter, from the liev. Edmund JDocker, of f'loxfield, Ha&ta, giving 
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I have been led to say so much bcranse erroneous linpreHoions 
are 6till afloat anion:,' well-informed per dons wlio are not personally 
acquainted with tliia famous pass, and 1 may take the occasion to 
correct a false impression which has become common through a 
singnlar mistake in the map ])ulilished by the Messrs. Schlagintweit. 
When this part of the chain of the Pennine Alps was imperfectly 
known, and the names of peaks still unsettled, the name Cima de 
tTazi, by which the people of Macugnaga desigpnate the higheat 
point visible from that place in the ridge niiining northward from 
Monte Kosa, was supposed to belong to the remarkable peak of the 
Strahlhorn, at the upper end of the Findelen glacier, which is 
everywhere seen from the high ground above Zermatt. Canon 
Berchtold of Sion, who measured trigonometrically the heights of 
the chief peaks in this part of the chain of the Alpe, determined the 
height of the Strahlhom to be exactly 4,300 metres, equal to 14,108 
English feet, or sixty-six feet higher than the Finsteraar Horn« 
That this great elevation should be attributed to the Cima de Jasd 
by those who confounded the latter with the Btrahlbom is not 
surprising ; but it is hard to understand how the Schlagintweits, 
who were so familiar with this district^ and who have correctly 
distinguished in their map the comparatively insignificant Cima de 
Jazi from the towering peak of the Strahlhom, should have attri- 
buted to the first the height that belongs to the second. The Cima 
de Jazi is now often ascended from the Kiffel ; and when the snow 
is in good order, the excursion is no more than a very easy day's 
walk. The exact height of the Old Weiss Thor, according to 
Schlagintweit, is 11,870 EngHsh feet, and that of tlie new pa.s8 is 
2G6 feet more, or feet. The Cima de Ja/i i.s n<»t above 500 

or 600 feet higher, or abuui i:i,7U0. I know of no point in Europe 
nearly bo elevated, that can be reached with so little labour or 
ditKculty. 

The main object of my inquiries, in h^ lo, was to ascertain the 
2>os8il)ility of effecting the ])assage of the chain of Monte Kosa 
somewhere betweeu the HOcbste bpits and the Breithorn, and thus ^ 

an acooant of a passage of the New Weies Thor by himself, along with Mr. John 

Eardley Blackwcll, on the 7th August, 1850. The course taken seems to have 
bren oxnrtly that which is now usually fonowcrl. It does not s(H?m to be^nerally 
known that tlurc is another shorter, but very steep, passa^;e, by which the 
descent to Macugiuij^a mny be cfibcted without crossing the ridge or or^te, whidi 
forms the watershed between the valleys of SaaB uid Anawaca. It joins the 
oidinarj eoune about IflOO ftet below we mumiut. 
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establkbrng a direct oomnuinication between Zennatt and Gres* 
son ay. Of information on this point there was none to be bad at 
Zennatt, beyond a vagne story that My or sixty years before some 
people bad arriyed from Gressonay across the glaciers of Monte 
Bosa. Frequent and prolonged examination of the range, as seen 
from the RifFelhorn and the Gorner Grat, satisfied me that there 
were but two routes by which the passage could be attempted. The 
first of these would lie between the Ziimstein Spitz and the summit 
of the Lys Kamm, ascending from the Gorner glacier by the rocks 
called Auf der Platte, and following the course of the great tributary 
glacier that descends from the highest plateau of the Rosa. By 
taking this courdc one great a(ivaHtage would be secured : having 
once reached the plateau, there could be no doubt as to the possi- 
bility of descending on the southern side by tlie same way which 
Zumstein had followed in liia numerous attempts to reach the 
summit of Monte Rosa. The objection, which at that time with 
my limited experience of the higher region appeared formidable, 
was the great distance to be traversed, and the risk of being 
benighted before effecting the descent to the lower part of the Lys 
glacier. According to Zumstein's barometer observations, the 
heiu lit )f tlie i)lateau between the Lys Kamm and the Zumstein Spitz 
is 1:^,150 * English feet, and M. Gnifetti, the cnr^ of Alagna, who 
traversed it in his ascent of the Signal l^appe, estimates its breadth 
at 2,0U0 pacesy or more than a mile ; the ascent is gradual and long, 
and there would be no cbanee of accomplishing it^ even by passing 
the night at the exposed rocks of Auf der Platte, before the sun 
had softened the snow over the greater part of the distance. I had 
no desire to be driven to take refuge for the night in a crevasse, as 
happened to the intrepid Zumstein in one of his ascents, and I 
therefore rejected this route. 

The alternative course that presented itself lay between the 
eastern end of the Breithorn and the two conical eminences of about 
equal height called the twins (Zwillinge), or, of late years, by the 
more fanciful names, Castor and Pollux. From the Gorner Grat, 
or, better still, from the less conveniently accessible lIucliLliiihgiat, 
is seen a glacier much crevassed in its middle region that descends 
from this part of the chain, joining the Gorner glacier between the 
rocks which are named on the map Schwflrzeberg and Oberes 
Triftli. On the south-west, this, which is called the Glacier of 

* This determination is, pechaps, somewhat too high. See note to p. 128. 

I 
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Schwftnie, !b bounded by the dark precipitouB rocks of the Breit- 
hom, tbat bear upon their aummit a long nearly level ice terrace, 
but very little lower than the highest point of that mountun. At 
the base of these precipices the glacier falls rapidly in a giant stair- 
case carried along their face, of which eaxSi £tep is separated from 
the next by impassable crevafsees. To the left, from above the 
rocks of the Scliwilrzeberg, (lesceiulfi another portion of the glacier 
broken up into tliose liugc blocks of ice and ]iei:e which Sau.ssure 
called sorties, and beluw tbesc a range of crevasses sceniinL^ly a;* 
impabriahle as the first. The latter Bysteni of crevasees was, how- 
ever, inclined at a considerable angle to the others, and on careful 
exaniinaiion I was able to trace, where the two systems inter- 
sected, a succession of snow bridges, by which the ascent might ho 
continued for some distance. Above this it was !my>ossihle to trace 
the way accurately. P^normous ice cliff's eeemed to have fallen 
together, and though they did not look hopeless, I could not bo 
certain that a way would be found through them. These once . 
surmounted, however, there could be no doubt about reaching the 
summit of the pass. 

The essential point remained still to be decided, whether a prac« 
ticable descent would be found on the south side of the ridge. 
Trusting to the very uncertain recollection of a view from the 
summit of the Grauenhaupt* over Gressonay, which I had ascended 
five years before, I persuaded myself that a glacier descended from 
the Zwillinge towards the south-east, by which it would be prac- 
ticable to reach the head of the Val de Lys. On speaking of the 
project to some of the people at Zermatt, I found more interest 
shown than was usual among that rather phlegmatic population. 
There was an evident wish to encourage the attempt, and several 
affirmed that it was certainly by that part of the ridge that the 
mythical " men of Gressonay '* had effected the passage. 

The next point was to secure a companion in the undertaking. 
It is an indefensible piece of rashness to travel alone in the upper 
region of the glaciers ; no amount of skill and experience can avert 
the almost certain consequences of the yielding of the snow coating 
tliat covers over a concealed crevasse. But I have always thought 

* The Grauenhaupt is tha highest poiut in the range that divides the Val de 
Iiys fnm the valley of Ayas, and about 10,600 feet above the «ea>level. The 
ascent is in great part a steep scramble, but the view is magmfioent, cone* 
sponding ia some measore with that in>m the Cnunont. 
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that two practised mountaineers may safely undertake any expe- 
dition, and that they are just as likely to succeed as a larger number. 
A traveller prepared by previous experience, who is ready to take 
his full share of the work, both in carrying baggage, cutting steps, 
and making the track through the snow, has no occasion to take 
more than a single guide, and all additional assistance is rather a 
matter of hixuiy than necessity. I was somewhat disconcerted 
when I found that J. B. Brantschen, an elderly and slow, but steady 
ftnd safe mxa, who had been my assistant for the preceding two or 
three weeks^ was unwilling to atart, and I rather reluctantly en- 
gaged a yoanger and stronger man, named Mathias Tangwald, but 
not, as I believe, the same who has since acquired a good reputa- 
tion as a guide. My new friend was introduced as one of the best 
' chamois hunters in ti&e valley, but his countenance was heavy, and 
denoted neither energy nor enterprise. 

Onr arrangements were soon made : my baggage, including a 
large package of dried plants, was forwarded by Visp and the 
Simplon to Baveno, but^ instead of emulating some of my friends 
who dispense with personal baggage in their Alpine expeditions, I 
adhered to the ancient practice of carrying with me a moderate 
supply of linen and 6ther comforts. As I meant to carry my knap* 
sack myself, I had no occasion unduly to stint myself. Perhaps I 
may mention a few articles which long experience has made me 
retain, after rejecting others that I have found less usefiil. Fore- 
most, I place a knitted woollen waistcoat with sleeves, such as the 
country people wear in many parts of France ; it is invaluable when 
anight has to be passed in cold or damp quarters after a hard day's 
walk. A few very small tin canisters are the best means of carrying 
a slight j)rovision of tea, chocolate, and raisins. A one-volume 
Bhalvspearc ib a safe resource for a wet day. I plead guilty to one 
or two other luxuries, including slippers to rest the feet alter long 
walking. To my knapsack is strapped a stout piece of rope about 
thirty feet long, with a Scotch plaid and umbrella ; the last, though 
often scoftcd at, is an article that hot sunshine, even more than rain, 
has taught me to appreciate. A couple of thermometers, a pocket 
klinometer, and a Kater's compass with prismatic eye-piece, may 
be carried in suitable pockets, along with a note-book and a sketch- 
book, having a fold for writing-paper, &c,; a good opera-glass, 
which I find more readily available than a telescope ; strong knife, 
measuring tape, a vefl, and spectacles, leather cup, spare cord, and 
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matches. A flask with strong cold tea, to he diluted with water or 
snow, a tin box for plants, a geological hammer, of a form available 
for occasional nse as an ice-axe, with a strap to keep all tight, and 

prevent an\ thinsj: from swinging loosely in awkward places, complete 
the accoutremc'iit. 

Mathias was to carry the provifiiuiiH, whicli included a small 
wooden keg of wine for his own use, and in addition a lia^ht portable 
apparatus for boiling water, along with three pieces of iron made to 
fit two long and nolid alpenstockB, fio as to convert them into a 
temporary ladder or bridge. The last, however, I have not found 
of much pra{!tical use, except now and then to enable me to reach 
plants on steep walls of rock. 

After a substantial early dinner, provided by the worthy Mme. 
Lauber, whose name is fresh in the memory of ail the early visitors 
to Zerniatt, we prepared for our dej)arture ; but sundry delays 
occurred, aa I received in succession the visit of many of the village 
notabilities. A quite unusual degree of excitement was apparent, 
but it was only just before I started that I learned the real cause of 
the interest that had been shown in the success of my project. It 
was not any abstract interest in nL^n-aphical science, nor a desire 
to enter into closer relationship with the German population of 
Gressonay, nor yet the notion that tourists might be attracted to 
their valley by a new and interesting pass : the practical mind of 
Zermatt had detected in the new route a grand opportunity for 
carrying on free trade with Piedmont, uninterrupted by the 
donaniers of His Sardinian Majesty. From Cormayeur to Val 
Tournanche a chain of posts is maintained, whereat the pripoiit 
pass a miserable life in keeping watch upon every gap in the chain 
by which it is thought possible that untaxed tobacco, spirits, or 
cotton goods may be smuggled into Italy ; and they don't hesitate 
to send a rifle-ball after any man who attempts to evade their 
pursuit. But the three valleys of Ay as, Lys, and Sesia, abutting 
against the main chain of Monte Rosa, are supposed to be sufficiently 
guarded by the ^i„Mntic wall of ice-bound rock which closes them 
in. 2)rf'poii^ has ever been set to watch these ramparts, and if 
by any means a passage could be found, there would be no difficulty 
in carryin": the smuggled goods into the intei'ior of Piedmont. 

With this prospect of becoming a public benefactor, it was not 
surprising that, as I left Zerniatt at six o'clock in the evening of 
the 17th August, I was followed by the cordial good wishes of the 
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entire population, vv lio turned out to see me off. As a message had 
been sent to prepare for our arrival at the chalet on the ascent to 
the Riffel, wiiere I meant to pass the night, we did not hurry, and 
it was already dark when we reached the Augstkumme, a small 
group of chalets, about 7,000 feet above the sea, that are now-a-days 
passed without notice by many a fair tourist in the ascent to the 
Riffel Hotel. At the highest of these, kept, contrary to the utjuai 
practice, by a Sennerin named Louise, here called Lovis6, we were 
to halt. The door was bolted, and it seemed that Lovise had given 
US up and gone to bed, but in half a minute she had struck a light, 
opened the door, and bid us welcome. Supper, though a super- 
fluous luxury, was proposed, and met no opposition on my part. 
Hot milk, bread and butter, were soon ready, seasoned, in my case, 
with those tears which the wood-smoke so often draws from un* 
practised eyes. To close the entertainment, Lovis6 set down before 
ns a large bowl of niedl — rich thick cream, of which I partook 
sparingly ; Mathias unwisely finished the remainder. While some 
arrangements were making for onr night-quarters in an adjoining 
hay-shed, I went ont to enjoy the night air, and to look ahont me, 
' when I encountered a scene which, amidst the memories of many 
wanderings, stiU remains without a rival. The view from the 
western slope of the Riffel, now well known to most Swiss tourists, 
includes the range of peaks from the Matterhom to the Weisshom,* 
with the glaciers hy which they are hegirt. The moon had risen ; 
the valley helow, and all the lesser hollows, were filled with a hluish 
haze that stretched across to the hase of the opposite peaks, not 
forming, as clouds do, an opaque floor on which they could seem 
to rest, but rather a dim mysterious depth, into which they plunged 
to an immeasurable distance. The great peaks and glaciers shone 
with a glory that seemed all their own ; not sparkling in the broad 
moonlight, but beaming forth a calm int-ffable brilliance, high aloft 
in the ether, far above the dwellings of maiilund. Chief of them 
all, the astounding peak of the Matterhom, that stupendous obelisk 
whose form defies the boldest sp culations of the geologist — gleaming 
more brightly for some fresii snow that rested on every furrow of 
its surface — towered upward into the sky. All men, even the least 
poetical, are variously imj)rc8sed by such scenes as these, and the 
mind is involuntarily carried back to some scene of wonder and 

* Plate VII. of Schlagintwcit's Atlas rcprepcnt*? a portion of the view fix)m the 
Augstkumme j but it can neither be commended for accuracy nor for general effect 
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mystery that in early life has fixed its image on the imagination. 
My own fancy on that night recalled a half-rememhered tale of the 
Scandinavian Sagas, wherein the mythical hero breaks into the 
aasembly of the gods, where they sit in solemn conclave^ fixed in 
deep elumber, with long white beards descending to the ground. 
Some such night scene, amid the wild mountains of Korway, may 
have suggested the picture to the old northern bard. 

The deep, almost awful, silence was broken by the snmrnons that 
reminded me it was time to take some sleep, and before ten o'clock 
I turned into the hay-shed, followed by Mathias. We were both 
soon asleep. At the first sound I started op, and striking a light 
with due care for the hay, I found that it was but half-past twelve. 
Mathias liad i^^one to call Lovis^, and set her to boil the rice for our 
breakfast, i iuUowed him into the open air. Strange as it might 
seem, the giant phantoms had not vanished, the scene was little 
changed ; only the full moon had risen higher in tlic southern sky, 
and here and there threw a deep shadowy like a dark wrinkle, on 
the face of the peaka opposite, that rose in startling proximity. 
The cold, however, was too great to allow me to remain long. I 
thought it useless to start before three, and therefore turned in 
again to take another hour's light hut refreshing sleep. At two 
breakfast was ready, and, thanks to the vigorous health tiiat rewards 
active life in the mountains, 1 was able to do full justice to it. Our 
final arrangements were soon made, and exactly at 3 a.m. we started 
with cordial good wishes from Lovis^, who was at much superfluous 
trouble to impress upon Mathias the necessity for cantion and 
prudence, with both which excellent qualities Nature had largely 
endowed my companion. 

Keeping that slow measured pace which is so advisable at the 
beginning of a long day's work, we mounted the slopes of the 
RifFel ; there was not a fleck of doud in the sky, nor a breath of 
air stirring below, and no sound was audible save the emnching of 
our feet on the turf, stiff and crisp from the sharp frost of the night. 
As a milky hue became perceptible in the northern sky, I thought 
of repeating the observations which Professor Forbes had made in 
the ascent of the Ool du G6ant, on the comparative intensity of the 
light of the moon and that of the morning twilight. At dh. 55m. 
the writing in my note-book, that was perfectly legible in the moon- 
light, could scarcely be discerned when the page was tamed to the 
north-east. Watching alternately the page in my hand and the 
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SHOW on the opposite peaks, where poTtions that lay in the moon's 
shadow received the fnll light of the dawn, I was struck with the 
apparent contrast between the decidedly yellow and warm light of 

the moon and the cold bluish tint of twilii:^ht. xVs day approached, 
this contrast of colour was less marked, and at 4h. 6m. 308. I conld 
scarcely detect a difference of illumination on the snow, but on the 
written page the moonlight still a]tpeared the etronger. At 4h. 
9m. 30s. the intensity of the two lij^hta appeared equal, and two 
minutes later there was no doubt that the dawn had triumphed. 
My attention was engaged elsewhere at the moment of sunrise, and 
1 did not observe the exact time at which the sun touched the 
summit of Monte Kosa ; bnt as the sun would have risen at the 
level of the sea in the same latitude at 5h. 3m. a.m., and the summit 
of Monte Rosa is 15,223 feet higher, we may reckon that the first 
rays of the sun would reach it aboat 8m. 4:5b* earlier, or at 4:h. 
64:ra. If53., omitting the correction for refraction, which in this case 
would be very small. Professor Forbes found on the 23rd July 
that the light of the dawn was equal to that of the full moon, at 
abont the same apparent altitude, 50 minutes before the sun touched 
the summit of Mont Blanc. My observation, therefore, tends to 
show that the intensity of the diffused light of dawn is diminished 
as we ascend into the higher regions of the atmosphere. In my 
case the dawn was not equal to the moonlight until 44m. 458* before 
the appearance of the sun ; but my position was about 2,000 feet 
higher than that of Professor Forbes when at 3.30 a ji. he found 
the lights equal in intensity.* It la desirable that the observation 
should be frequently repeated, as differences may be found to arise 
from the condition of the atmosphere, even when it appears entirely 
free from cloud. 

Just before sunrise we had reached the Rothe Kumme, the steep 
slope over the Gorner glacier, whence the raiige of 31onte Rosa is 
visible in its whole extent, when a uew object of interest presented 

* It must, however, be remarked that at nn equal interval before sunrise tlie 
sun is farther below tlie horizon on the 18th August than on the 23rd July. 
Taking this into account, the dawn did not equal the moonlight on tiie Rifltel 
until the sun was nearer the horizon by 4' than at the corresponding moment on 
the Mount Frcty. As the snn rises on the 23rd of July at 4h. 32m. in latitude 
46*, there «ecm8 to have been some uncorrected error of the watch in Frofessor 
1< orbes'si observation that the sun touched Che auminit of Mont Blanc at 4h. 
SOm.; bnt it may be assumed that the same error affected the previous observft- 
tion aa to the instant of equal jntensitj, so the result would not be affiscted. 
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itself. To the eye the air around us had appeared perfectly clear, 
and without the t-iightij.st tinge of vapour, when suddenly the lower 
zone between us and the opposite range became suffused with a 
rosy flusli that was accoinpaniud liy an evident diminution of trans- 
parency; tliis aj)])eare(l to be strictly h'mited within a definite 
thickness of the atmosphere, extending to a height of a)_>out lo,000 
feet. At the moment when the change took place, my eyes were 
turned to the south-east, over the Matterjuch, where the colour of 
the distant sky near the horizon was of a dark hazy blue, when 
suddenly it took a violet tint from the interposition of the rose 
colour in the air between me and the ])ass of the Matterjoch, as if 
a gauze veil had suddenly been placed between the eye and the 
distant aky, and clearly showing that the tint was produced in the 
lower and not the higher regions of the atmosphere. Most 
* travellers in mountain countries are familiar with this phenomenon, 
but few have had so favourable an opportnnity to observe it in the 
region where it is produced. It appears to me to be one amongst 
numerous indications that vapour contained in the atmosphere In a 
state of rest has a tendency to dispose itself in horizontal strata of 
unequal density. The exquisite tint which is seen in the Alps 
about ten minutes after sunset, and, less commonly, before sunrise, 
may probably be caused by the reflection of the sun's rays from the 
under surface of some one of these strata lying considerably above 
the level at which the rosy glow becomes visible.* 

I was watching the gradual development of colour in the south- 
eastern sky, when I became conscious of a change. Turning to 
the left, I saw the Hochste Spitz and Nord End, with a rim of 
bright light round the highest part of the two peaks, so nearly to 
the same extent, that I found it hard to believe the difference 
between them to be as great as is commonly believed. In point of 
fact, the height assumed for the lluchste Spitz is the mean result 
of a number of trigonometrical measurements ; whereas, that of the 
Nord End is taken frr)m the observations of Von Welden alone. 
Comparing together his measures of the two peaks, tlio difference 
of heiprht is less than twenty-three metres, or just seventy-five 
Engli^li leet; and this is j)rohably not far from the truth. The 
Lys Kamm, Zwillinge, Breithorn, and Mount Cervin, were touched 
so nearly at the same nifiiti'Mit, as to make me suspect that the 
heights of the second and third have been under-estimated. Tri- 

* See note, p. 184. 
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gonometrical measures of round-topped snow peaks, where no fixed 
mark indicates the actual summit, are necessarily exposed to serious 
error. The Dent Blanche and the Gabelhorn did not catch the 
sun for nearly half a minute after the last-mentioned peaks. 

Now was the time to take a last careful survey of the course by 
which I hoped to ascend, a precaution that should never be omitted 
before starting on an unknown glacier. Mathias, who till now had 
probably never looked with any attention at this part of the snowy 
range, declared loudly that we never should succeed in mounting 
the broken part of the glacier. I thought it rather soon to give in, 
and merely said that I meant to try, and if we could not pass, it 
would always be easy to return. We were not long in scrambling 
down to the glacier at a point directly opposite to the Schwarzeberg. 
I had consumed, not lost, a little time in observations that could not 
often be repeated on so glorious a morning at so great a height, 
and it was twenty minutes past five when we touched the ice, still 
dry and crisp from the sharp frost of the night. 

What enjoyment is to be compared to an early walk over one of 
these great glaciers of the Alps, amid the deep silence of Nature, 
surrounded by some of her sublimest objects, the morning air infusing 
vigour and elasticity into every nerve and muscle, the eye unwearied, 
the skin cool, and the whole frame tingling with joyous anticipation 
of the adventures that the day may bring forth ? In this mood I 
advanced over the glacier somewhat ahead of Mathias, rejoicing in 
the friendly shadow that the Nord End flung for miles along the 
great ice-stream, when a new incident occurred, of which I fear 
that I can give to the reader no lively impression, although the 
recollection of it after so many years is still delightful. We were 
approaching the moraine from the Nord End ; the air was perfectly 
still, as the glacier was ; the thousand trickling runlets that furrowed 
the ice yesterday were now at rest, and there remained fantastic 
structures on the surface of the glacier, some of them like children's 
houses of cards, with walls and successive floors one above the other, 
the results of alternate melting and freezing, and draining away of 
enclosed water, on the porous surface of the ice. On a sudden, as 
if from some prodigious distance, there fell upon my ear the sound 
of musical instruments, pure and clear, but barely distinguishable. 
I halted and listened : there could be no doubt, there was the beat- 
ing of a drum, and from time to time the sound of brass instruments. 
I asked Mathias, who now came up, what he thought of it, but b^ 
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had no idea of the cause. Then remembering that perflons passing 
the night at the Grands Mulcts have declared that they heard the 
church l)cll, and even the bariting of dogs, at Entr^ves or Oor- 
maycur, I straight imagined that they were celebrating a fosta 
in some of the valleys on the Piediiioiiteso side of Monte Uosa, 
from which direction the sound seemed to come. We moved on, 
and the nounds continncd, becoming rapidly more intense, and 
soon, m w e approached a deep, narrow crevasse, the mystery waa 
explained. 

At a considerable depth below us, a trickling streamlet in the 
interior of the glacier fell from one ledge of ice to another; the 
crevasse under our feet played the part of an organ pipe, and the 
elastic mass of ice struck by the descending rill produced sonorous 
vibrations. Two interesting conclusions followed from this charm* 
ing experiment in the laboratory of the glacier. First, that the 
movement of water in the interior of a glacier is not stopped at night, 
and hence that a sharp frost probably does not penetrate very far 
below the surface ; second, thatlhe formation of fissures transversely 
to the direction of the veined structure, and parallel to the surface of 
the glacier, is not confined to the lower eaitremity of a glacier, where 
such fissures are constantly seen in and above the roof of the cavern 
whence the glacier torrent flows, but may probably extend in many 
directions throughout the glacier. I had often suspected that the 
water which percolates the ice in warm weather finds here and there 
a channel along nearly horizontal surfaces in the interior of the 
glacier,* but during the daytime the sound of running water is 
heard in so many directions that it is impossible for the ear to follow 
any single streamlet; now, liowever, in the silence of the surface I 
could distinctly assure myself that the streamlet below run along a 
slightly inclined bed until it reached the ernvasse, from whence it 
fell to a lower level in the interior of the glacier. 

We advanced rapidly, and soon crossed the great glacier, keeping 
a little to the right of the Schwarzcbcrg. The lower part of the 
SchwJlrze glacier was easily travorncd, but we soon reached the 
fre.«h snow, of which a good ileal had fallen a few days before; I 
therefore arranged the rope for immediate service, passing it round 
the body of each of us under the arms, and keeping it in its place 
with a hit of twine, 

At the point where our difficulties began, at the intersection of 

* Bee aiifl» p. 81. 
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the two syBtems of great crevasses, I made a rough sketch. At 
the very first bridge the snow yielded nndcr both my leet, and I 
fell through as far as the waist, but with the help of the alpenstock, 
laid flat upon the surface, T had no great difficulty in scrambling 
back again. . It was the first time that such an accident had 
occurred to me, bat, as I wished to keep Mathias in good spirita, 
I treated it as a mere matter of course ; that worthy was, however, 
grievously perturbed, and commenced an urgent request, which 
was destined to be repeated very often during the day, that I should 
abandon an attempt which he declared to be full of mortal danger. 
I briefly explained to him the security which the rope afforded to 
TLB both, and soon found a solid bridge, oyer which, with some 
persuasion, he was induced to follow me. 

We now had before us, and to the left, the great mass of ice cliffs 
that I had been watching from afar, and through which I had faOed 
to trace any probable issue ; to the right was a labyrinth of wide 
crevasses, among which I determined to seek a passage along the 
base of the cliffs ; but these, rising steeply to the southward, had 
aheltered from the sun the thick coating of snow that covered the 
ice ridges between the crevasses, and made it neither easy nor safe 
to attempt to spring from one ridge to another. Though it must 
cost some time, I resolved to try them systematically one after the 
other, so as to lose no chance of success. Some snow bridges sup- 
ported us, others failed as the first had done ; at length I thought 
that I had found a passage ; but a few blows with the alpenstuek on 
a snow bridge that spanned a wide crevasse, sent it crumbling down 
into the blue depths of the yawning cliasm below, and I was forced 
to return. When each ridge had in turn been tried and found 
impracticable, Mathias said, with a provoking tone ot triumph, " I 
told you we should have to return but he was grievously discon- 
certed when he found that, as a last resource, I was about to attempt 
to scale the ice cliffii. Most of them presented towards u& -nearly 
vertical faces of blue ice, but others, as if through some subsidence 
or internal dislocation, seeraed to have heeled over to the southward, 
leaving on the opposite side steep slopes at an angle approaching 
to 60°. Here the snow, which had been so inconvenient a short 
time before, was of essential service. Covering the hard ice, which 
otherwise I should have scarcely dared to climb, it gave us a firm 
footing. I, of course, went first, and cautiously made the track. 
The scene was an extraordinary one, for I have never before or 
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since seen Ice broken into such vast and imposing forms as those 
that now surrounded us. Sometimes, after laboriously crawling to 
the summit of a pinnacle more than a hundred feet in height, it 

was necessary to creep down again into a hollow from whicli no 
object Nva.s visible, save the sky and the threaten ini,' towers and npires 
of ice thiit rose on every side. Several times I rouml it necessary 
to pass just under the projecting cornice of snow, fringed witli long 
icicles, that capped the top of each pinnacle. Silently and fttealihily 
we crept by, between the ice wall and tliepemlent icicles, and [ warned 
my companion carefully to avoid touchini^ these, as the slightest 
disturbance might bring the frail roof down upon our heads. 

We had surmounted the great>'r part of the ascent that was to 
conduct ns to the comparatively level fields of ri^re above the ice 
cliffs, and were upon the outer slope of a lofty pinnacle that at a great 
height overhung the glacier. I had climbed to the top, expecting 
to descend on the other side, but I there encountered an ice wall 
descending nearly vertically for sixty or eighty feet. It was clearly 
necessary to return ; but I saw that if we could pass at a level along 
the face of the cliff we should be able to continue our route. The 
•]oj>G was formidably steep, certainly not less than 00°; and when 
Mathias perceived that I was preparing to attempt it^ he began to 
remonstrate more loudly than ever, with the air of a man who was 
going to certain death. I was obliged to assume a tone of com> 
mand, telling him that while he strictly obeyed me he was safe, bat 
the slightest disobedience would certainly be fatal. A.8 in truth I 
had no intention of doing anything foolhardy, I adopted nnusnal 
precautions. Desiring him to plant himself as firmly as possible in 
the steep snow slope, I advanced, caationsly making good tracks for 
each foot as far as the rope would allow, and then made myself firm 
with my heavy alpenstock. I then gradually drew in the rope as 
Mathias approached me, prepared to give him some help if he were 
anforti\nately to sli|^ I was most afraid of his being unnerved, if 
his eye were to wander down the dizzy slope into the yawning cre- 
vasses of the glacier that hiy far beneath us, and 1 ordered him to 
keep liis eyes constantly fixed ujion the spot where he was to })lacG 
his foot. Three or four times the same process was repeate<l, and 
we liad surmounted our most serious dilBculty. We soon arrived 
near to the summit of the ice cliffs, and there remained at last but a 
moderately steep slope of twenty or thirty feet to attain the iong- 
desired upper plateau of the glacier. 
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The sun was now beginning to tell with effect upon the snow. 
The slope consisted of ice, with a coating of six inches of snow. 
As I attempted to advance, the softened crost yielded, and slid down 
with nie on the surface of the smooth hard ice. Over and over 
again the same thing was repeated, and it seemed as if, after over- 
coming so many serious obstacles, we were to be stopped by this 
petty barrier. Witli some diflieulty, and a good deal of labour, I 
was able to clear away the snow from one step after another, so as 
to cut into the ice with my geological hammer, and when I reached 
the top I easily drew up Mathias with the help of the rope. 

Now, for the first time, there was a pause in the strucffl^le which 
had been maintained for many hours, and it was possible to look 
backwards at the view which had opened out to the northward as 
Ave had risen far above the minor intervening ranges. The most 
prominent distant object, between the beautiful pyramids of the 
Weisshorn and the Mischabel,* was the range extending from the 
Aletschhorn to the Nesthorn, and separating the valley of the Rhone 
from the Lotsch Thai. Time pressed, as it was yet uncertain what 
new difficulties we should encounter in the descent ; and, as the 
view from above would be still more extensive, I resolved to con- 
tinue without delay the ascent of the snowy slopes that still sepa- 
rated US from the pass. The glare of full sunshine reflected from 
the myriad crystidline facets of the snow had become intolerable, 
but» up to this point, while everything depended on my close atten- 
tion to the most minute details, I had not ventured to use the veil. 
I now put it on, and thought I was entitled to ask Mathias to take 
a turn of the fatiguing, but no longer dangerous, work of going first 
to make the track in the snow, in which we sank at every step 
nearly to the knees, and here and there even above them. He 
accordingly went to the front, but, after ten minutes, stopped short 
at a narrow crevasse well bridged over, and, turning round, said 
he did not like to be the first to cross so dangerous a place. I 
resumed my old position without saying a wore!, but resolved that, 
come what might, I would not again ask any assistance from so 
spiritless a creature, and refused him the poaL ui honour when he 
afterwards asked for it. 

♦ Seen from the southward, it is ficarcclj possible to separate the twin peaks 
of the Dom and the Taschhorn : they show as a siugle pyramid of ice resting on 
steep rocks. 
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The distance up these snow slopes had appeared from below to 
be but trifling, yet an hoar passed and we were still plunging ou 
through the soft cafay mass that formed thick balls round our ankles 
that had from time to time to be knocked off with the alpenstock. 
The heat of the noon-day sun on the head was almost insupportable, 
but I found some relief from hoisting an umbrella, the advantage of 
which in similar situations I have proved in subsequent expeditions. 
Twice we halted for two or three minutes, and I looked back with 
great interest on the same range which had been from below less 
fully visible. I believe that the three principal peaks were all 
visible. To the right is the Aletschhom, not then known to be 
higher than the Jungfrau ; the latter being 13,671 feet, the former 
13,803 feet in height. Next come two peaks that may be counted 
as a single one, being nearly of equal height, and seen in the same 
line — the Schienhorn, 12,638; and the Gross Xcsthorn of Dufour'a 
map, 12,5ou feet in height. Farther to the left ia a beautiful 
12,1^09 feet high pyiuiaiil, whose various naine.s liave caused some 
confusion among Swiss writers. On the nortli side it towers over 
the LOtsch Thai ; and on the south it dividciS the parallel valleys of 
Bietscli and Baltdchieder, and in eacih valley it has a different name, 
being known alternately as the Nesthorn, the Bietsch-horn aud the 
J3alts('hi''dcrhorn. 

For a luUer enjojmient of the view, I waited till we should reach 
the highest point of the ridge, and pushed slow! ^' onward. Whether 
from mere fatigue or from the diminished density of the air, the last 
part of the ascent was rather distressing, and at every twenty or 
thirty steps I paused for a few seconds to calm the circulation, which 
was somewhat, though not greatly, accelerated. At length, at 
a quarter past one, we attained the long desired summit of the 
ridge. 

Until that moment we had not seen a single cloud in the sky ; 
great, therefore, was my disappointment to find stretched out on 
tiie side of Italy, about three or four thousand feet below us, a 
vast boundless sea of fleecy clouds, through which arose here and 
there, like islands, the summits of some of the higher peaks in the 
ranges that diverge to the southwards from the great mass of 
Monte Rosa, or lie to the south-west of the Val d'Aosta. It was 
of great importance to us to determine our position with reference 
to some known point on the southern side. An occasional break 
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in ihe clouds immediately under us disclosed a deep valley, and it 
was, probably, rather the desire that it might be so, th«i any 
particular resemblance, that made me identify a high rocky peak, 
to the right or western side of that yalley, as the Granenhaapt, I 
had expected to find myself opposite to the ridge dividing the Val 
de Lys from the Val d'Ayas, and to deacend by the eastern side of 
that ridge into the former valley somewhere above Gressonay la 
Trinity. It would, however, be all the better if the glacier below 
us were to conduct us directly into the head of the Val de L} s, 
as would be the case ii" my too hasty Bupposition were correct. 
Turning round to view the pauoranui lo the northwards, I was 
burprirtcd to find that it was no longer visible. During the ascent 
we had gradually approaclied the long wall of rocks forming part of 
the Breithorn. During tlie last quarter of an hour of the ascent we 
passed, without my remarking the fact, round the upper projecting 
corner of these rocks, which were Bcarcely 100 feet higher than 
where we stood, hut completely shut out the view. By going a 
short distance to the east, I opened the view of the Dom, which 
bore 38° magnetic east. Had time allowed it, there would have been 
no difficulty in ascending the western peak of the Zwillinge, which 
rises immediately above the pass some 600 or 700 feet ; hut, having 
to descend oyer nearly ten times 'that vertical height of utterly 
unknown glacier, such an excursion was not to be thought of. 

The south wind on the crest of the ridge, though not violent, 
was unpleasantly cold ; and I accordingly advanced a short distance 
down the gentle snow slope, on the Qonthem side, before halting 
for luncheon. Nearly twelve hours had passed since breakfast, 
and I had taken nothing but three or four chocolate lozenges : the 
small .pebble of quartz, which I always carry in my mouth, had 
prevented any unpleasant feeling of thirst. Mathias, who com- 
plained much on this score, had had recourse to the wine, and 
seemed to be rather the worse for it, as he had no appetite, and I 
had some trouble to induce him to eat his share of our small stock 
of bread and cold meat. I set fire to my boilii g- water apparatus, 
which was to supply a warm drink, and to measure the height of 
the pass ; but, for the first time after a month's continual use, it was 
out of order, owing to a leak in the spirit lamp. Gold tea, mixed 
with a little wine and enow, formed a not unpalatable drink. The 
height of the })ass I estimated at the time to be about 12,700 
English iect; suhseq^uent comparison with the adjoining peak of 
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the Zwillinge, whoBe height is 13,475 feet* would lead me to add 
50 or 100 feet to my fimt estimate : it is certainly by far the highest 
pass which has yet been effected in the chain of the Alps. By 
analogy with the name of the nearest pass on the eastern sidei uid 
to commemorate the long range of dark rocks that leads towards it 
from the Breithorn, I prr^posed at the time that it should he called 
the Schwarz Thor, and have taken the liberty of preserving that 
designation in the title to this paper. Owing to the irregular force 
of the wind, and the difficulty of shading them efficiently from the 
sun, the thermometers oscillated much ; the temperature of the air 
was about 47° Fahr., and in the sun it varied from 49" to 53°, 

It was now two o'clock, and high time to resume work : we 
shouldered our knapsaeks, Matliias heiag now relieved of the 
greater part of his load, and got again into haniesd. My desire 
was, to effect the descent on the eastern side, so a8 to reserve to 
myself the ])o\ver of hearing still I'nrther in that direction, acrosg 
the ridge into the Val ile Lys, in ca^se it hIkjuKI turn out that tiio 
valley below ns was, contrary to my present belief, the Val d'Ayas. 
A sudden opening in tlu ( louda below, showing for a moment in 
the distance a village witii its ehnrcl!, and an adjoining green 
expanse of level meadows, which was atouce identilietl as St. Jean 
de Gressonay, heli)ed to confirtn my mistake. We now started, 
keeping at first as far as possible to the left. I soon came to the 
brink of an enormous hergschrund, which I followed for a short 
distance, till I was able to assure myself that on that side the 
descent is utterly impracticable. I afterwards saw from below that 
it presents a succession of precipitous faces of rock and ice, by 
which it could never have been possible to effect a passage. My 
next thought was to attempt the descent by the middle of the 

* In Ziegler's Catalogue the following heightt* are given upon tlie authority 
of H. Berchthold : — Lys Kamm, 4,247 metres ; Fbllox, or the eastern peak of 

the Zwillinge, 4,107 metres ; the Breithorn, 4,148 metres. In the same list, 
among the peaks of the Rosa gronp is enumerated the " Wcipshriiflcr — height, 
4,245 metres," authority, " B. und Miiller." I do not know to what peaks the 
name and the height can apply, if not to the Zwillinge. It is nearly certain that 
all the first-mentioned measuremeitts, which, for want of better, have been 
copied in tfu^ Appendix to this work, are cf>n'-i'1f mhly below the truth. Zum- 
stcin's barometrical measurement of the hei;;ht of the plateau between the 
Lys Kanini and the Zumstein Spitz gives 4,315 metres. Mr. W. Mathews, who 
hu been Uie first to effect the paisage of that plateau from the RifTel to the 
Val de Lys, after levelling;, and comparison with the nei^^hbouring peaks, hiui 
estimaU'd the height of the plateau at 13,850 English leet, and that of the 
Lys Kamm at 14,600. 
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glaeier ; three times I went forward, and each time was obliged to 
return, by the breaking of the snow bridges over which I attempted 
to pa«8. The last of these presented the most striking scene of the 
kind that I have ever witnessed. I was over a erreat bergschrnvd 
completely roofed in with a thick coating- of snow; towards the 
crown of the arch the roof gave way with me, and tlioiii^^h the 
position is not quite a eondortablc one, I had become so far used 
to it in the course of that day, that T paused for a second to glance 
down iuto the vault over which I hung Buspeudcd. The cliasm ap- 
peared to be about thirty feet wide, and went down to a depth that 
was veiled in blue darkness; on cither side was a fringe of enormous 
icicles, forty or fifty feet lowj;, sns])ende(l from tlie cornice of the 
roof; most striking of all was the exquisite pale blue light, that 
alone penetrated the snowy roof, and increased the mysterious 
character of the unearthly scene. The glance was but a momentary 
one, for there was no time to be lost in withdrawing from so 
unusnal a position; my arms remained above the snow, and with a 
little help from the rope, I had no difficulty in regaining tlie solid 
bank. I may say, once for all, that where two men are united by 
a strong rope, there is no danger from the falling in of snow 
bridges, provided the man who remains behind keeps the rope 
stretched, and is attentive to give a moderate degree of assistance 
at the moment when it is wanted. On this score I had to give 
frequent warnings to Mathias. 

Nothing now remained but to attempt the descent on the right 
hand by a steep coidotr close under the Breithom rocks, a course 
which my companion had already urged, and I bad resisted, partly 
because it was the opposite direction to that which I wished to take, 
and partly because I knew that ice detached from the edge of the 
plateau above the rocks fell into this couloir, I found the descent 
easier than I expected, tiie only inconvenience being that the foot 
sometimes rested on a block of hard ice fallen from the rocks above, 
and at perhaps the next step would sink above the knee into soft 
snow. We advanced rapidly, and were before long out of the 
reach of falling ice. 

We had gained a point commanding a view of the lower yiwf of 
the glacier, \A licn, fortunately, the clouds broke away, and lor ilie 
first time I was able to see ])art of the roiUe tliat we still had to 
traverse. ¥oy a considerable distance the iirrt on tb.is side of the 
* glacier stretched downward in rather steep slopes almost free from 

K 
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crevaBseSy but in front the progress of the glacier was arrested by a 
precipitous buttress of dark rock, thrust out nearly at right angles 
to its course. Encountering this immoTahle obstacle, and forced 

abruptly to change its direction, the glacier is rent on all sides by 
wide crevasses. I devoted some minutes to a careful examination 
of the surface with an opera-glass, inakiug uiontnl memoranda of 
the arraiiij:<:'inent of the crevaBscs, and the jiositiou of liie snow 
bridgeis, which were all laid out before me like the pieces on a 
ches8-boar<l. We pushed on acfain, and before long I'uuiid ourselves 
in the broken pnrt of the i^lacicr, the crevasses every moment 
becoming wider and iimro uuinerous. Mathias, who liad not seen 
the coming diffienltien!, w as now fairly ovei wlu'liued with consterna- 
tion. He hatl tlattr-red hiniselt' that our tronitles were at an end. 
and he now found himself, with evening fast advancing, in one of 
the most awkward positions that we had yet encountered. I soon 
saw that it was impossible to advance along the middle of the 
glarior. He urged me to keep to the right, towards the rocks. 
As these were quite inaccessible, and the glacier adjoining them 
was sure to be more crevassed than elsewhere, this plan was out 
of the question, and I told him he had nothing to do but to follow 
me. His astonishment and anxiety were great when he saw me 
face round and begin to reaFcend the glacier, but bearing to the 
cast. I had no difficulty in finding a somewhat circuitous way that 
I bad traced out from above, and in a short time we were safely 
landed on a rocky mound that rises in the middle of the Glacier of 
Ayas, and divides the lower part of it into two separate ice-streams. 

I felt some satisfaction at again touching ierra Jirma, after more 
than thirteen hours of snow and ice, and at having got through our 
difficulties before dark. As for poor Mathias, there were no bounds 
to his joy and his gratitude to me for, as be said, having delivered 
him from death I He thanked me again and again, as if I had 
exerted myself to find the way exclusively on bis account. I was 
glad to meet on these rocks, perhaps never before visited by 
traveller or botanist, a few rare plants, one of which — Seticcio 
unijlorm — served t<> fix our geographical positicai, ay it is peculiar 
to tlie sontlicni valleys of Monte Rosa. The clouds now cloRod 
around us, but our difficulties were at an end. After a few uiinutea' 
halt we quitted the roeks, where I lel't tlie o])ora-glas8 that had 
just ]U'oved itself .so useful ; a short scrand)le Look us down to the 
eastern branch of the lower glacier, which was soon crossed, aud ■ 
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before long we struck upon a cattle track, that led us to a paBture 
dose to the foot of the glacier. A lift in the douda showed that 
we were near to a email chdlet, with the herdsman standing by the 
door. Still believing that we were in the Val de Lys, I went np 
to him and asked him in German how far we were from La Trinity. 
He was seemiugly bewildered with surprise, and for some time we 
could extract no intelligible reply to my questions. Failing German, 
I tried my best Piedmontese» with little better success ; it turned 
out afterwards tiiat French would in all probability have been 
more serviceable. Not being able to find out where we were, or 
how far we should have to go before finding shelter, we pushed on 
down the valley, declaring our new acquaintance to be incurably 
etupid. It was not Burprising that this poor man, wlio probably 
passed his life at tlie foot of these glaciers, and looked upon tbeni 
as the end of the wurld. HlKUild have been somewhat astonislied at 
the first apparition of 8trani,a'rs, oddly attired, and armed with lonq: 
spiked ])oles, suddenly pret^enting themselves at night-faii in a .spot 
60 remote and utterly unfrequented. It was past seven when we 
left the chMet, and in about an hours walk over a rouL'-b track we 
arrived, as it became quite dark, at a small villni^^e. fehelter and 
rest were welcome, wherever we might be, but it was with a little 
disappointment that I found we were not in the Val de Lys, but at 
San Giacomo d'Ayas, the highest village in the valley of that name. 

Without much trouble we found lodging in a house tenanted by 
a solitary old wnTiiai), whose husband, I think, was absent. The 
larder contained bread, butter, and eggs, vdth. which, though tired 
after the day's hard work, I proceeded to make a good-sized 
omelette. Mathias, however, was regularly knocked np. It was 
not, as he declared, from fatigue, but from mortal anxiety, *' grossen 
Angst,** that he was now in a sort of collapse, unable to eat or to 
exert himself in any way. It seemed that for that day I was to do 
everything myself, so I not only cooked the omelette, but ate it. 
A liay*shed adjoining the house was our dormitory, and we should 
probably have slept weU, but for the painful state of our faces and 
eyes. When we rose at six o*dock, poor Mathias, who in other 
respects was better, suffered grievously from inflamed eyes ; and, 
partly owing to the cooking operations of the previous night, I was 
in not much better phght. We parted after breakfast, he to return 
towards Zermatt, T to cross the Betta Furke to the Val de Lys. 

Mathiati afterwards told me of an uliuir iu wliich he played 
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a part, wlifle on his way back to Zeimatt, Ob the day we 
parted he slept at the chdlets of Aventina, and on the following 
morn i hp:, the 20th of Angnst, resumed his jonrney by the Gtmes 

Blanches, and the Col de St. Th^dule. The weather was heavy, 
and the clouds lay ou tlie snow. When near the summit of the 
col ho fame upon a stransfcr, alone, and in a state of extreme ex- 
citt nieut from anxiety and terror, lie explained to Mathias that, 
a sliort time hefore, his cruide, wlio \v;is a few paces in advance, had 
suddenly di8aj>[)cared down a chuBni in the snow, wliicli had p^ivt?n 
way under his feet. The strancf^r, who was an Englibhnian, and 
prnl)a!)Iy unused to glacier travclliuLr, was utterly at a loss how to 
proct'CMl, without the means of attenijitin^- to succour his unfortunate 
companion, and not daring to continue liis journey in the midst of 
such unseen dau-jfcrs. The ajiix^ai-aucc ol' my not very heroic 
companion was naturally regarded by the alarmed traveller aa a 
providential deliverance. Nothing could be done to extricate the 
body of the i^uid*', nnd Mathias had no difficulty in conducting the 
traveller Baitly to Zermatt. It turned out that the guide was a 
man from the lower part of Val Tournanche, not well acqnainted 
with the pass, and that, wandering a little from the true course, he 
had got upon a part of the glacier where conceah d crevasses are 
numerous. A rope would, of course, have saved this man's life, as 
it would most of those that are lost upon the glaciers. When it 
became known at Zermatt that the would-be guide was an inter* 
loper, and not one of the three or four men who at that time 
professed to show the way from Val Tournanche to Zermatt, com- 
plete indifference, or perhaps a little secret satisfaction, was felt as 
to his fate; and it was only when it became known that the 
traveller's money was contained in the knapsack which the deceased 
man had carried, that active steps were taken for the recovery of 
his body. A coroner*s jury of the natives would certainly have 
returned a verdict of " Served him right and, if I had been one 
of the panel, I should have been tempted to agree in the finding, 
on acconnt of his neglect of the rope. 

On the day following the passage of the Schwnrz Tlior, the clouds 
lav low, and 1 had mucli trouble in findinsr mv wav over tlie lietta 
Furke. Local attraction interfered with the compass, whicli tliere- 
fore misled me, and T liad to redescend twice from unsuccessful 
attempts to force a ])assage where there was none. The sldn com- 
pletely peeled oft' from my face and neck^ which felt uncomfortable 
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for Beveral days, and during the diimc time my rii^ht arm was partly 
uselesa I'lom the extreme exertiou of sounding with a lieavy al])en- 
stock without intermission for bo many hours. The effects of the 
severe day's w(^rk, doubtless increased by having carried my knap- 
sack, were perceptible for some time. These drawbacks, however, 
were far from counterbalancing the great enjoyment of the expedi> 
tion. With a companion, whether a professed guide or aioateur. 
who could Lave taken an equal share of the day's work, there would 
have been no reason to complain of fatigue. 

The account given by Mathias of the difficulties of this pass 
seems to have put an end to the ho])c>s felt at Zermatt of using it 
for smuggling purposes. 1 have heard of but two attempts to cross 
it since 1815, the first of which failed, and the second, made by 
my friend the Bev. Mr. Davies and a party of companions, wab 
successful. ' I am not aware whether they took the same route that 
I did, but I have since thought that by mounting along the rocks 
of the SchwIU'zeberg, and continuing in the same direction to the 
east of my track, the ice cli£& could be attacked at a higher point, 
and most of the difficulties of the ascent be thus avoided. 

The foregoing narrative is nearly a translation of one written by 
me in 1846, at the request of a Swiss friend, for the BtblioUikque 
Uhivertdle of Geneva, but which, owing to accidental circumstances, 
was not communicated to that journa]. I fear that having been 
written at a time when the upper regions of the Alps were less 
familiar than they now are to many travellers, this account ma\ 
iccm to dwell more than is necessary on some of the not unusuai 
incideiitd of high glacier expeditions. Most of the writers in thi.'^ 
volume, and many other Enghsh travellers, have of hite years 
accomplished feats mucli more remarkable than any of whicli I can 
boast ; but this ex})edition having been made at a time wlieu there 
were uo guides at Zermatt at all familiar with the hiu:her glaciers, 
and when their risks and difliciilties were ill-understood and there- 
fore overrated, it is probable that I myself, as well as some Swiss 
friends, may at the time have thouL;ht more of the ex])edition than 
it deserved. I have not, however, been able to detect any state- 
ment that seems to me exaggerated, nor have I found it })()ssil)]e 
materially to alter the form in which the account was originahy 
entered in my journal. With this explanation, therefore, I submit 
it to the indulgence of the reader. 

J. Ball. 
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Note. 

Tlie annexed rough diagram may make more clear the sugp:ested expla- 
nation of the cause of the rosy glow seen in the higher Alps wliik^ the sun 
is below the horizon : — Let a b be a section of the earth's surface, ( and d 
mountains with a valley Ix fween them, and o r a stratum in the higher 
regions of the atmosj»here, wherein the atjucous vapour is in such a condition 
that the sun's rajs are partially reliected from its under surface. 




If we suppose tlie stratum of air between tlie mountains r and d, and 
bounded by the dotted lines /'and // //, to be charged with vesicular vajiour 
of the precise degree of tenuity tliat gives the rose tint, it is clear that the 
rays n tlected from the surface o v will reach it when the sun is a short 
distance below the horizon, and the ray s r t is reflected from k on the sun- 
ward side of the mountain c. But when the sun is on the verge of the 
horizon, the ray will impinge on the surface; o v at ;i point \i' over tlie moun- 
tain c, and the rclh ctcd ray h' t' will no longer reach the valley between c 
and D. kSouie such exjilanation 1 })resume to be necessary to account for 
the interval that is always observed between the full glow of rose colour 
and the moment of sunrise or sunset. The reason why it is never seen in 
perfect purity and steadiness when the sun is above the horizon is, probably, 
that the heating power of the sun's rays disturbs the uniform condition of 
the vapour suspended in th« stratum of air through which thej pass. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

AN ASCENT Of ONE OF Tiw: \I I SCH ABEL-HORN BR^ CALLED 

THE I>OM. 

Till lately, the name and the situation of the highest moinitaiiis 
which Switzerland could call exclusively her own — Mont Blauc 
being claimed by JSavoy, and iVigute Rosa, in part at least, by 
Pieilinont — were unknown to ordinary Swiss travellers; and at 
this moment there are hut tow who are aware uf the pretensions of 
the peak which forms the subject of this narrative. This obscurity 
of so high a mountain is partly due to the uncertainty which 
prevailed till the dute of the latest survey, as to which, amongst 
several summits of nearly equal height, was actually the highest; 
bat still more to the modest and retiring character of the mountain 
itself, which is almost entirely hidden from the lower valleys by 
intervening masses, and is scarcely seen from more than one point 
of view as a distinct and imposuig object amongst its magnificent 
companions. 

Those, however, who have had the delight of studying the 
panorama of mountains from the Gorner-grat, wiU remember that 
in telling off the peaks from the east northwiurds, after the Btrahl- 
horn, the Rympfischhom, the Alleleinhorn, and the Alphubel, they 
come to two fine sharp summits called the Mischabel horns. These 
' are of very nearly equal height, and both higher than any moun- 
tain, except Monte Rosa, which can be seen within the horizon. 
The nearer is called the TUschhom, firom the village which lies at 
its toot, in the 8t. Nicholas valley ; the farther is called the Graben- 
horn, or, by a pleasanter as well as shorter name, the Doni.* 

On the opposite side the Dom appears to much greater advantage. 
It is the highest mountain to be seen from the Great Aletach glacier, 
or frum the /l^^.gsrischhorn ; and one who has been fortunate enough 
to be on that glacier before sunrise, and to see the tine snowy mass 
crowned by the peak ol the Dom, side by side with the beautiful 
Weisshorn, receiving the first rays of the morning sun, will remember 
the sight as one scarcely surpassed amongst the Alps. 

* See map fecing^poge 143. 
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The Miacbabel boms rise witb remarkable steepness between tiis 
valleys of St. Nicholas and Saas, the distance from valley to vaDey 
at that point, as the crow flies, being only some six or seven milee. 
The village of Zermatt, which heads the fui mer valley, being pn>- 
vi'lt'il witli so many more promineui aiul attractive neii^hbour?, the 
MidcLabcl horiirfliave hilliiTto received most attriitioii at Saas. The 
cur4 of that village, th(j hardy and iutclligent liiirieng, has made 
several attempts to as't ud the l)om t'rum that wide; and in lSo6, 
Mr. Chapman also ascended to a cuniiid- r.d»le li. iLi:ht froin Saas. I 
do not know the ]»articalars oi' these attempts, w hi\ li iiia\ have failed 
through want of time or nnravuurahle weather; bnt probably, even 
under propitious circumstances, the ascent would be more ditiieult 
on that side than it has been found to be on the western side facing 
Banda. In the summer of l8o8, Mr. Cayley attempted the ascent 
from the latter village, and would, no doubt, have succeeded, had 
not a mist come on, which stopped him not far from the summit. 

Later in the same summer, while spending a few days at Zer- 
matt, T felt the desire to wind up a haj»py Swiss holiday with some 
excursion over untrodden ground. Of all mountains not yet climbed 
the Weisshorn is perhaps the most fascinating, especially to those 
who have looked at it day afler day from the Upper Rhone valley. 
I proposed, therefore, to Johann zum Taugwald, with whose ex- 
perience and resources as a guide I was familiar, and whose honest 
simplicity and quiet good humour make him a very pleasant com- 
panion, that we should try to get to the top of the Weisshorn. He 
thought we might manage it, and we began to speculate on the 
route to be taken ; but, ha])pening to talk about it to Mr. Glemenz, 
the landlord of the Mont Cervin hotel, I found ^at he strongly 
recommended us to suhstitute the Dom for the Weisshorn. The 
worthy landlord was also i^rL-aident of the Council of his canton, 
aud took a zealously patriotic view of an ascent of the highest Swiss 
mountain, assuring me that such au achieveiiicnt would liave " a 
quite other siguiticance " for the traveller himself, and for the village 
of Zermatt, than would belong t<» the ascent of any otliur mountain. 
I yielded to Ids representations, especially as he added that we 
should be almost certain to reach the top of tlie Dom, whereas the 
Weisshorn was thought by many to be inaccessil lc from the valley 
jt. Isicholas. ]\ly guide was equally ready for the Dom, of which 
more than any one else, having been with Mr. Chapman 
de of the mountam, and with Mr. Cayley on the othec. 
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we fixed a day; Taui^wald engaged a younger Zerin ntt ofnido, named 
Kroniir, to act as ]>()rter, and on Friday afternoon, Seplomber l^Hh, w© 
walked trom Zennatt to Ilanda, where we were to spend the nii^ht. 

There 1*3 no inn at iianda, but the cur^ is able and willing to 
receive travellers into his house, and to give them a bed and village 
fare. I sat out in the village talking with him, enjoying a delicious 
evening, and learning something ab- ^t the educational condition of 
the country. He had been a teacher for some time at the college 
at Brieg, a purely ecclesiastical institution, but which imparts a 
certain kind of knowledge aad culture to a good many of the peasants 
of the valleys. I had been surprised, on an excnrsion of the previous 
sammer, to hear Johann's brother, Stephan zum Taugwald, say 
with a smile, as he presented a draught of wine, " Visne bibere, 
Bomine ?" and to learn that he spent the greater part of the year 
at Brieg, preparing to be a priest, and regularly returned to Zer- 
matt for the summer months, to make hay whilst the touristical sun 
was shining. Many of the priests must be drawn in this way from 
the peasantry of the country ; and there may be some who carry 
on their studies at the college for a time (the full period being seven 
years), and then withdraw to take to other callings. I made the 
acquaintance the next morning of a student of this class, belonging 
to the village of Randa ; and as we sat talking that evening the 
priest exchanged some short remarks in Latin with a neighbour 
who seemed to be one of the residents of the place. The education 
of the young in each parish, at least in the remoter and less populous 
dibtricts, is carried on by the cure, who acta ad bchoolmubter, and 
keeps school re^ndarly during tlie winter season. 

I had every inducement to retire early, as there was nothing to 
do in-doors when it had beconie too chilly to stav out anv longer, 
and I had the prospect of an early call in the morning. There was 
a great height to cHnd), apart from any difficulties we nii^dit en- 
counter, and I had ex})eeted to spend the niglit somewhere amongst 
the rocks on tlie mountain side. iUit this was voted unnecessary, 
and we lay down for some broken slumber under the curb's roof. 
Soon after one o'clock the friendly face of Johann showed itself in 
my room, and brought a good account of the weather — that anxious 
subject for all Alpine travellers. We drank our coffee, packed up 
the day's provisions, looked to tlie rope and the hatchet, marked the 
time, — ten minutes past two by the curb's dock, — and sallied ibrth 
by the light of a lantern. 
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We were bo on joined by a volunteer comrade^ — the Btadent whom 

I just mentioned, — who made up our party to four. It waa very 
dark, and I could see little except the lautem in front of me. But 
our course from the beginning was a yery direct one, varied, that 
is, chiefly by zig-zags— a style of route by which those who dimb 
steep mountains must be content to have their patience exercised* 
We passed the first meadows, and took to a path which led through 
scanty woods to the higher slopes on which cattle grazed, till it grew 
light enough to leave the lantern behind. Before we left the last 
trees, the hatchet was put in requisition to procure a small pole to 
erect as our trophy on the summit, but we were lucky enough to 
find a substantial branch already cut, which was slung to the back 
of our Randa volunteer. Then followed a long climbing of rocks, 
with sometimes a difficult bit giving work to hands and knees, but 
cheered bytlie increasing daylight. Abuut thu time tliut vse wel- 
comed the lir.-:t direct rays uf the auu, we exclianged our rocks for 
the short glacier which came down on our right, and then we had 
a splendid view of tho Weisshorn opposite, 1 1 was a part of our 
CD joyinent to watdi tliis glorimis mass as we rose higher au«l higher, 
and its wliito bosom ol" fi\U)\\' took so t'\(|uisite a tint of soft a^^rial 
pink just iK'lore the sun shone right upon it, that my taciturn guide, 
Joiiann, was himscli' moved to unwonted enthnsiaHm. We had 
everytliing to put us in good spirits, for the weatlu r was magniti- 
cent, the air fresh and serene, the sky without a ehjud. 

Tlie glacier presented none but ordinary features. We met with 
something of a wall, which required care and pains to mount; but 
we were not much troubled with crevasses, and the snow was crisp 
and not very deep. We made our way towards a ro( ky ridge which 
cut into the glacier, where we determined to breakfast. 

We stopped here about eight o'clock, to rest and refresh ourselves, 
and ])r ]iare for the stiff part of our day's work. It was already 
colder than was pleasant, and before we started we buttoned up 
close, put on gloves, and tied down our wideawakes over our ears. 
We had not been able to see far above us, and at our breakfasting 
place, though it commanded a good view, we were not within sight 
of the actual summit of the mountain. But we* knew we had to 
cUmb a steep and narrow arSte, which stretched upwards on our 
right in the direction of the peak. The cold wind caught us sharply 
as we tackled these rocks with feet and hands, and as we stopped 
now and then to cut steps across a hard slope of snow. But we 
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were Boon rewarded by the sight of the Donii carrying a Btreamer 
of powdery Bnow blowing from its crest. 
We had a rather fatiguing pull through deeper snow before we 

could get to the top. On the side facing Zermatt and Monte Kosa 
the summit is cut sharply down, and the Bide at right an2:les to this, 
facing- Saas, is also precipitous ; but in tlie angle between, lacing 
north-west, the snow lies, though the surface is irregular, and there 
is considerable choice of precise routes. When you get near the 
very top, you are obliged to keep close to the Zermatt edge, which 
resembles the sheer descent from the Finsteraarlioru to the Aar 
glacier. Such a situation is one of the most inij)ref?sive to the 
imagination and to the nerves, but the rope precludes all real danger. 
So we found ourtielveB, about eleven o'clock, assembled without any 
mishap on the actual summit of the Pom. 

Unfortunately there is no comfortjihle seat there. There are no 
rocks, and though there is plenty of room, the wind blows freely 
over the snowy platform ; so we had to stand in the snow, shivering 
with the cold, which was sufficiently intense. But what a point for 
a view we had gained ! It seemed ungrateful to think of any draw- 
back to our enjoyment. I had never been at such an elevation 
before, so it was no wonder that the scene appeared to me grander 
than anything I had yet looked upon ; but Taugwald, who had 
been very often on the top of Monte Kosa, insisted, with chattering 
teeth, that .our view was greatly superior to that from the higher 
peak. Certainly it was a point in our favour that we had that 
beautiful range itself before us. 

Perhaps, at such a height, the first curiosity 1b to see how far 
you can look doum. From the edge of our peak, taking care not to 
trust rashly to the treacherous snow, we could see Zermatt, only a 
few miles distant, but nearly 10,000 feet below us. It looked very 
distinct, though minute, and we indulged a hope that some one 
there might be looking at the Dom, and by the help of a telescope 
might discern us clustering on the extreme point. We looked down 
also to the left, upon the broad mass of the F^e glacier, and could 
easily see the F6e chMet8,but Saas and the valley above it for some 
distance were shut out by some lower range from our view. 

But the really interesting characteristic of such a scene as that 
we had surrounding us, is the host of mountain j)eaks set in array 
before you. Those who speak slightingly of the advantasres to be 
gained by ascending to the highest points, do not know what it ia 
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to see inoiiiitaiii toj>3 Bpruud out lieueatli yoii, almost like tlie stars 
oi lieuvoa ior aiultiuulo. The t^reater raui^us ri.se in nii;^^liry cnrves 
and backbones, ridgi'tl with shining points, nii'l l^Ivc diatiucti*»ii to 
the scene; bnt in tfiat (•(•iHitry of Al|)3, wherever you look tliere irf 
a iield of niountaiiiH. The lii<,'lier you rise, tlie mure niaL^iiiticent 
is the panorama you couuiiand. And there is no straininir of tlio 
eyeHii^ht here, to piek out s(jnie town or natural object which yuu 
onjjht to see but cannot. You give up the plains at once, and the 
mountains are visible enough. Northwards, we had the Bernese 
Oberiand in full view. The Bnennd mountain of that group, the 
Aletschhorn, which deserves to b© cliinbtid for the view it most 
command, looks well irom the south ; and Is backed by the Jang- 
frau and its neighbours, with the Finsteraarhorn a little way on the 
right. Westwards, we have our friend the Weisshorn separated 
from us by the narrow valley of 8t. Nicholas. We cannot see 
Randa, but we scan the whole side of the opposite mountain, and 
we determine what wonld be the best route for an ascent. There 
are fine mountains south of the Weisshorn, bnt we look over them, 
and see the Oombin standing out boldly, and beyond that the Mont 
Blanc range, very compiict and distinct. Then we come round to 
the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa, and look over into Italy, where 
ranges of Apennines bound our view. Eastwards, we have a broad 
scene of less distinguishable mountains. 

If I were to fill in the catalogue, however, of which I have given 
the most important names, I could not impress the scene on the 
reader's mind. I must be content with protesting that there is a 
peculiar charm in such a view, which secures everyone who ^ccnds 
a high mountain in line weather from being disappointed ; although, 
it must be admitted, he may have to net a.,Minst his pleasure cuuai- 
derable fatiLMie, and what is more disagreeai)k', extreme cold. We 
took auuie mouthl'uls as we stood, but agreed it was no convenient 
place for a meal. Before leaving the summit we plunged our sign- 
post firmly irrto tlic snow, and wrapped a bine a])r(>n round tlie 
projectini^ branehet*, wliicli gave it something of the form of aerobs; 
and, having endeavoured to secure tlie permanence of this our mark 
for a few days, we adjusted the rope for our descent. 

I cannot at all agree with those travellers who think that any 
part of a descent is worse than the ascent. It seems to me always 
easier to come down than to go up ; but when you are upon snow 
the difference is aomething marvellons. On the Dom, as on the 
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Finsteraarliorn, yon can choose, for considerable distances, between 
rocks and snow ; therefore, if yon strnggle up on the solid rock, 
you will be sure to come plnnging or sliding down the soft snow. 
Looking cautiously before ns, we descended at a rapid rate, and 
scarcely paused till we arrived, hot and breathless, at our break- 
fasting place. There we again reBte<l ; and from this point we 
followed exactly the same path by which we had ascended in the 
morning. I believe we took each way the best and shortest route, 
us indeed the time of our excursion would indicate. Our pace 
qnirkGiied as we got gradually nearer to IJanda; and wlicn Ave 
again entered the curb's parlour liis clock was at twenty niinutea 
past four. We had, therefore, been absent fourteen hours and ten 
minutes. 

Of course, we had to give au account of our proceedings to our 
worthy host and some of the other good folks of l?anda. We 
rested and conversed for about half an iiour, and then started for 
Zermatt, which we reached in time for the eveninof tabh dliotc, to 
which there was one traveller at least who did justice. I need not 
say that we were welcomed with kind congratulations. Every 
community has its own pubUc interests, and a population of guides 
naturally finds its account in any event which gives it an additional 
hold upon tourists. I believe Johann zum Taugwald was regarded, 
in a small way, as a patriotic citizen who had advanced the glory of 
his commonwealth, and I am sure his own quiet satisfaction was 
that of a member of his village society rather than of an ambitions 
individual. I make this remark, because there is a peculiar interest 
in the simple unartifieial socialism, or linking together of private 
fortunes, which prevails in the Alpine valleys. Sometimes, as at 
Chamouni, in ^he guide-system maintained there, the principle is 
strained till it threatens to break ; but generally it does not interfere 
unreasonably ^ith the convenience of travellers; and for the 
people themselves it must be very healthy and beneficial. 

I am sorry to confess that I have no scientific observation to 
contribute to geology or botany as the result of my day*s climbing. 
It would, however, be rather hard if an unscientific lawyer or 
parson out on his holiday were to be forbidden to ascend lofty 
mountains ; nor can I quite agree with the censors of such tourists 
that their ascents may not be useful or interesting to any besides 
themselvcfi. The particulars wliicli it is in our power to give may 
be of iiumc service to travellers better instructed than ourscivud, 
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and may bpread the ta.stc for a pursuit whirli is as healthful to the 
ht'art and mind aa it ifi to tlie body. The fcUow-feeUn^ which 
animatea all who have once become interested in Alpine travel is 
my excuse and my encourai^cment for nff*'rin<; tlie fore^-oinjr account 
of an exp'^difinn so dehcient in adventure, and so barren of scientific 
fruit, but proving the accessibility of the elevated centre of one of 
the finest Aljjine panoramas. 

I have only to add that the height of the Dom, according to 
Berchtold, ib 14/J4:i Jilnglish feet above the level of tlic soa. It 
may be mentioned, by way of comparison, that the heights of Mont 
Blanc and Monte Ilosaarc, respectively, 15,7iS4 and ir),223 English 
feet. The valley of St. Nicholas, at the bridLcc of lianda, ia, by 
Schlagintweit'e measurement, at a li<'iL;ht of 4,75-i feet, bo that the 
height to be ascended — the village being a little above the bridge — 
is ahnost accurately 10,000 Engliah feet 

J. Llevvklyn Davies. 



KOIB BT THE EdITOB. 

The rangt^ of the Miscliaix l-T Tomer, winch is also known as the Saas Grat, 
includes lour peaks, arranged in a line nearly due north and south, and sepa- 
rated from each other by a nearly cfiual interval of a little more than an 
English mile. Passing from south to north, I he names of these peaks most 
generally ailoph d are — the Taschhorn, the Doin, the Gasenriedhorn, and the 
Kleiue ^Miscliubelhorn. M. Ik-rchtold, ilie Canon of Siuu, to whom we are 
indebted for careful measurements of the Valais Al])s, has given the advantage 
of four metres, or thirteen feet, to the Tilsehlujru, over its twin-brother the 
Dom. 13oth are deeidedly higher than the two northern peaks. The genenj 
opinion, however, both at Zenuuii an J Saas, is in favour of the superior clainiS • 
of the Dom, and in that ojiinion M. (jottli(;b Studcr eoncurs. There remains, 
therefore, some shade of doubt which of the two uuiy rightfully claim .supre- 
macy amont,' the Al])s e.xelusively belonging to Switzerland. It is certain 
that the diU'ercuce between them cannot amount to more than a few feet. 
A small spirit level, provided with a sight, an instrument easily carried in 
the pocket, if carefully observed, would often help to settle such questions 
in regard to points moderately near together, of which the distance is 
approximately known. I n the " Suggestions for Alpine Travellers," included 
in this volume, 1 liave entered more fully upon this subject. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

ASCENT OF TU£ f LEIiSCUUOliN AND THE ALLELEINUOKN. 

The great Pennine chain of the Alps, its numerous northern spurs, 
and the intermediate valleys, were till latxly but little visited by 
travellers, in compari&oii with other inoiiutaiuous regioiiis of Switzer- 
land : indeed, before the scientific cxjieditions of Professor Forbes, 
nearly the whole of tin's range of mountains may be said to have 
been a terra htco^fnifa to Englishmen, and kiiowu to few, besides 
the actual inhabitants, among the Swiss themselvcB. 

The two largest of the northern offshoots froui the principal chain, 
enclosing between them the long valley of St. Nicholas (somewhat 
in the form of a horse-shoe), and containing some of tbe loftiest 
summits in Knrope, have in the last few years been extensively 
explored l)y the mf)re adventurous in the crowd of tourists who now 
flock annually to Zermatt. 

A Uttle further to the east is another parallel range, at first sight 
appearing on the map as one of these spurs, but in reality forming 
part of the chain dividing Switzerland from Italy which takes a bend 
to the northward, not far from the head of the Baas valley, and 
maintains nearly the same direction as far as the Pass of the Sim|)lon, 
where it resumes its north-easterly cotirse an til it finally unites with 
the great central chain of Switzerland near the Pass of the Furca. 

The valley of Saas — ^far more interesting hi itself than that of 
St Nicholas, though partially eclipsed by the unrivalled splendour of 
Zermatt — ^has lately attracted a considerable number of visitors, 
but it seems rarely to have occurred to any one to penetrate into 
the heart of the last-mentioned chain, which forms its eastern 
boundary. Studer's map shows us no less than five passes over 
this range, all glacier routes probably of great interest, only two of 
vrhich — ^the Rothplatt glacier, and a depression of the Portiengrat 
— ^have, I believe, been crossed by English travellers ; and though 
it is inferior in general elevation to its immediate neighbour on the 
west, it contains many high peaks, foremost amongst which are the 
Weissraies (the highest point of the chain), and, further to the 
north, the Flctschhorn, no doubt familiar in appearance, if not by 
name, to those who have croi3c»ed the Sim|>lou Pusb in fine weather. 
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This latter peak is a conspicnons and beautiful object in the view 
from the new hotel on the Jilggischborn, where it first attracted 
my attention, on a bright morning towards the end of August, 
185Ck I had jnst been foiled in an attempt to ascend the Fin- 
steraarhorn, dense mists and a fiirious wind having obliged me to 
return when about a thousand feet below the summit ; and this too 
after waiting several days with more or less patience for a favour- 
able change in the weather. 

I was thoroughly tired of the iEggischhom ; I had no settled 
])laii ; and moreover I was alone and unhampered 1)y appointments 
of definite date — groat stumbling-blocks to travellers! — the majestic 
appearance of tlie dintant Fletschhorn excited my ambition, while 
it8 apparently isolated ponition (as neen from the north) seemed to 
give rich promise of a splendid panoraniu ; the ascent, il practicable, 
^\ould in some measure atone for my recent failure; and certainly 
two previous visits liad not exhausted the wuiulers of the most 
wonderful <]istrict in Switzerland. I slept at Viesch that niirht, 
and met ilirvr a Chnmouni guiihMvho had croRSL-d the Col du ( iraiit 
with me ill 1^.'>4; In' liad no j)f is(»nnl rfM-oHcctioii of me at first, 
but Im'( anie duly afieeti>»iiatc when u reference to liis rccommcuda*; 
tion book had established my identity. 

Next day (Saturday the 2ord of August) T proceeded to Saas, 
and of course applied immediately to the celebrated Cur^i imseng 
fur information about tlic Fletschhorn ; he entered heartily into the 
scheme, and promise<l to accomi)any me on the Monday, if he could 
find a clerical substitute to undertake his parochial duties during 
his absence. This yas satisfactorily arranged on Uie following day. 

Three EngliHlimon who were at the hotel agreed to join in the 
expedition, and in the afternoon we all went a short distance up the 
western side of the valley to a point from which we could recon* 
noitre the mountain with telescopes. It lies too far in the back* 
ground to be visible from the village itself, and we now learnt for 
the first time that there were two peaks, both entitled to the name 
of fletschhorn, though the more southerly point is also known on 
the eastern side of the chain as the Laquinhorn ; Studer's map 
gives it the latter name, while the more general ones of Keller and 
Leuthold ignore the existence of a second peak. The northerxi 
point, whose massive white shoulders, crowned by a pyramid of 
rock, })resented so striking an outline in the view from the i^'^ggiscfa- 
horn, seemed, as far as we could judge, not impracticable, but sug- 
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gested considerable glacier diffictdties, the trae natnre of wbicb is 
seldom discernible at a distance. The La<iuiiihorn, a serrated 
ridge, was apparently accessible by means of a long steep buttress 
of rock, leading almost nninterruptcdly from the western base of the 
peak to its highest point, and forming a wall of separation between 
two glaciers which ultimately unite at its lower extremity. This 
spinal column (so to speak) is disitinctly marked on Uie annexed 
map, wliich is taken from Studer's. 

We had now to decide which of these summits we should attempt 
to reach. The higher of the two was of course to be preferred, but 
which was the higher? Opinions were divided; the point was 
discussed; and we separated into hostile parties, warmly supporting 
the rival claims of the respective favourites ; but, after all, the most 
practised eye cannot judge with any accuracy of the comparative 
heights of two contiguous peaks, when viewed in highly fore- 
shortened perspective from the base of the range. And here the 
cur^ could not help us ; he had obtained from engineers engaged 
in the survey of the district, the heights of many of the surrounding 
mountains, amongst others that of the Laquinhorn (13,206 English 
feet above the level of the sea), but the northern point, or Fletsch* 
horn proper^ had not, he believed, been measnred. He did know, 
however, that two years previously, a Swiss professor had succeeded 
in reaching the top of the northern pealt from the Simplon side, 
while there was no tradition of a human foot having ever trodden 
the sunomit of the Laquinhorn. This was admitted as a paramount 
claim for the southern peak, and the two factions finally coalesced, 
both anxious to believe that our new Jungfrau possessed the col- 
lateral advantage of being taller than her now less interesting 
sister. 

Franz Andenmatten, the landlord of the Monte Rosa hotel at 
Saas, was to be our principal guide, a merry, good-tempered fellow, 
and a first-rate mountaineer, and it was left to his discretion to 
select three others. In case of serious difficulty it would be well to. 
have a guide fv)r each traveller, and with so large a party the 
imjicd/'/iunta were pretty sure to be considerable. 

Provisions packed, and all arrangements made, we set off about 
five o'clock for the Trift Alp, where we were to sleep, and so reduce 
our next day's work by a full hour. The cur^ preferred a shorter 
night in iii:^ own bed, and accordingly remained at boas, promising 
tc caU u& at two a.m. 

L 
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Instead of ihe two or three log tenements tbat usually form the 
cheese-making establishment of an Alp, we were snrprised to find 
a duster of ch&lets almost worthy the tide of village, with a due 
proportion of the fair sex too, a great rarity in chfilet life. Unpre- 
cedented luxury here awaited us! Unlimited "niedl" (cream), 
wLicii Devonshire might have owned with pride, and which one of 
my companions so highly ajipreciated, that I am sorry to say he felt 
very squeamish in the early niurniim' ; a large hay -chalet fur a bed- 
rouui, all to ourselves, clean, and without suhterriineaQ cows ; and 
(Capuan effeminacy I) a mattress and bed-clothes for each. Think 
of that, ye ardent spirits, who face witlujut tlinchiug the h*ji rors of 
a " Santl Al})," and don't ^a>t uj) the Todi after all! ho ever 
heard of anytliing more luxurious than clean hay in a chalet! For 
my part 1 felt half-ashamed of myself. Bedsteads too were there, 
to Complete the unwonted splendour of our dormitory, though, as 
they were not furnished with sacking or other means of suspending 
the mattresses, which had to be raised on a complicated system of 
logs and hnndles of hay to bring them np to the proper level, the 
utility of these last articles of farnlture was perhaps questionable. 

We passed a merry evening : the make-shift seats and supper- 
table, the rough patoii of the natives, and the misunderstandings 
it occasioned between us and the '* Senner," * all inclined us to 
mirth ; the guides too contributed not a little to the general amuse- 
ment by their quaint songs of native growth, after each of which 
&ey burst into a roar of laughter at their own performance ; and 
not tin they were quite hoarse did we retire to our sleeping apart- 
ment, where a candle, stuck into some extempore socket was now 
added to our list of superfluous luxuries^ 

companions were half-undressed, and I was finishing a cigar 
outside, when I became aware of suppressed whisperings and 
titterings in the immediate neighbourhood, sounds which, on 
further investigation, proved to emanate from a juvenile group of 
the female population collected at the corner of the next hut, and 
apparently watching with great interest the mysterious process of 
going to bed, as practised by the English nation generally. After 
a little comj)limentary "chaff," and one or two songs from them 
very fairly sung, and containing invariably some reference to a 

schJitzli " (sweetheart), I joined the rest of the party, undressed, 
and, b' ing the last, according to the good old rule, put out the 

* TJie man in chaige of the cows, i^id the " seonhuttei" or chiUet, 
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light. No sooner had I stepped into bed than a crash ensued, and 
I suddenly found myself half-buried nnder a chaotic heaj> of dis- 
organised bed-clothes, the l)M]>tMr necuj)yiug the post of honour on 
the top of my head. The treaciierou.s fabric hatl given way at the 
foot of the bed, owing, no doubt, to the substratum of logs having 
been arranged in some position of unstable equilibrium. A mo- 
mentary silence of astonishment was followed by peals of laughter 
from my more fortunate companions, till two guidos, attracted by 
the noise, made their appearance with a lanthorn, and commenced 
the work of restoration, which was soon completed in a more solid 
and trustworthy form, not, however, withont sundry incursions of 
the fair sex, whose curiosity was proof against my extreme lU^ 
thabiUe, The situation, as revealed by the sudden light of the 
lanthorn, was, no doubt, supremely ludicrous, but was not precisely 
the kind of spectacle for the contemplation of female friends, and 
they were repelled accordingly. It did not occur to me at the 
time, but I have my suspicions that those innocent damsels were 
privy to the catastrophe, and had of malice prepense unsettled the 
foundations of my couch. I may be wronging them ; but, at least, 
this hypothesis furnishes some explanation for their otherwise 
inexplicable appearance on the occasion. 

Notwithstanding the luxurious preparations for our repose, the 
incessant janghng of the cow-bells outside disturbed us consider- 
ably ; indeed, one unreasonable cow, intent on the herbage in the 
immediate vicinity, accompanied her meal with a continuous 
thumpintj^ of her horns against tlic wall of the hut, in addition to a 
perpetually recurrinp: fantasia on the bell. Our sleep being thus 
comparatively light, the cheery summons of the cur6 at two a.m. 
was quickly rcBponded to, and by three o'clock we were off. The 
sky was (^uite clear, but the moon, being in its last quarter, gave 
but a feeble hght, and we were obliged to have recourse to lan- 
thorns. This did very well so long as our course lay up a series of 
grassy slopes, where it was all plain sailing, only varied by an 
occasional stumble against a hillock, but as we approached rough 
ground, where so uncertain a light is very embarrassing, the cur6 
liiought it advisable to call a halt, till the faint indications of dawn, 
just beginning to be perceptible, should ripen into daylight, and in 
about half an hour we made a fresh start. 

The wide expanse of pasture gradually narrowed to a smaU valley 
full of the large biocks of stone which from time to time roll down 

l2 
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from above, and tfaia again dwindled to the Hmits of an insignificant 
gully, near the head of which we turned ahruptly to the right, and, 
as the sun rose, we were toiling half way up a long steep slope 
covered witli debris from the lateral moraine of the glacier, which 
flovvi down from the northern Fletbclihorn. At this moment, the 
view of the ^lischulx'l range was very striking, as the numerous 
peaks were Hucees.sively tinged with the first rosy light of sunrise, 
while a cliilly gloom still reigned at the foot of the enormous pre- 
cipice which overhangs the Fee glacier. This niagnifieent amphi- 
theatre of giant peaks, end)raeing the Alleleinliuru, Al})hubel, the 
three MisehalielhOrner (or Haasgrat), the Kleine Mischabel, and 
the Balferinhorn, eannot be seen to advantage from the valley, nor 
even from the village of F6e, where the view, though exceedingly 
grand, is too near for a comprehensive amp dceU, It is not 
necessary to mount very far; but no one, unless he dimb to a { 
moderate height on the eaatem aide of the valley, can form any \ 
adequate idea of this imposing group. The Trifthorn, a point 
crowning a spur of the Weissmies, would, if acceaBible, be a very 
favourable position for the full enjoyment of this remarkable view. 

We were now beginning to perceive the true relative heights of 
the Mischabelhttmer, about which I had had a controversy with 
the cur6 the day before, as we were discussing an attempted ascent 
of the Dom*' made in the previous year, the success of which, 
though alleged by those engaged in it, was doubted at Saas, on 
account of thick mists, which must have rendered it difficult for 
them to ascertain the position which they attained. The cur^ had 
confidently pointed out the most northerly of the three peaks as 
the Dom, whilst I, relying on the maps, 6ui)ported the claim of the 1 
middle point, but with great deference to his undoubted topo- 
graphical knowledge of this district. The higher we rose, the 
higher rose the middle pealv, till, long before we reached the top 
of the mountain, he acknowledged the question of pre-eminence to 
be definitively settled in favour of my claimant. 

A tough scramble up the moraine itself, whieli was unusiuilly 
high, brought us to a level basin of the glaeier of no great width, 
crossing which without difficulty, we found ourselves at the base of the 
great peak, and at the beginning of that long ridge of rocks wliich 
was to be our course, almost without interruption, to the suniuiit. 

At our first ni*'al, a small tin of butter, whieh I had insisted on 
taking with us, was attacked with avidity on all sides, and my 
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amour-propre was gratified by hearing the tmr^, who had rather 
pooh-pooh -ed the notion, declare that, though it was the first time 

he had tasted " anken" (butter) on a mountain excursion, it certainly 
should not be the last. The idea liad been siiL^ixestcd to me on the 
Fuica, by a waitress of discerning miiid and great administrative 
talent in the commissariat department, on the occasion of a recent 
ascent of the Galenstock, where it had proved so debiral)le a condi- 
ment that I determined thenceforth always to take a BU})p]y with 
• me on similar expeditions. If tightly packed in a gla^s lumbler, 
or any other vessel, with a paper cover, it may be carried for hours 
in a knapsack without melting,* or if the surface should he a little 
affected by the heat, a handful of snow, or cold water (if any is to 
be had), will soon restore it to its former solidity. As a preventive 
of thirst, it is invaluable on the upper glaciers and high rocks, 
where no water can be found; and even where water is. abundant 
its merits ^vill be readily appreciated by any old traveller who 
knows that drinking freqnenUy during a long ascent is a pemicioos 
habit, more easily denounced than resisted. 

I mention this, because butter is rarely thought of as an item in 
the provision list, and is decidedly preferable in every way to its 
usual substitute, cheese. 

With the rocks our work hegan in earnest, and for nearly four 
hours we were engaged in one continuous scramble up this long 
ridge, which, though it looked so regular from below, proved rather 
to resemble a series of miniature fortresses, each of which had to 
be scaled in turn. Not that we encountered any serious difficulty : 
once, indeed, we were compelled to leave the rocks (where a little 
water, trickling over them the day before, had frozen in the night, 
and left a thin coating of smooth ice, too treacherous to confide in), 
and to cut steps up a slope of hard ice at the side, but that is much 
too common a feature in mountain excursions to be looked upon as 
a difficulty. Of course we came provideci with a rope and an axe, 
parapliei nalia prospectively necessary for an expedition in the 
higher Alpine regions, but only in this one instance did we use the 
axe, and the rope was, I believe, not once called into requisition. 
It was, in fact, laborious climbing, and nothing more. 

* A simpler and equally cfrLrti\ c expedient is to aooopapicce out of each 
lump of bread, partly filling the iiollow with batter, and ooveriog this with the 
outside of the piece cut out. — (Editos.) 



IGO AflCBNT OV THB VLBTSCHHORN. 

Some recreaiioii in the midst of ibis hard work was afforded in 
one spot on the brink of an almoet sheer descent, by dislodging hnge 
fragments of rock, which bounded away in a aeries of tremendous 
leape, and ran steeple -chaBes on the glacier below, the favourite 
occasionally going plump into a creyasse, and relinquishing the 
contest, amid shouts of derision from the spectators. 

The active old cur^ seemed proof against fatigue, and devoted 
himself most energetically to the assistance of two of my companions 
who had not much experience in the high Alps, and made rather 
slow progress in consequence. Andenmatten and I outstripped 
them considerably towardH tlie end of the ascent, and owing to his 
delicate forbearance in suggesting that I slioiild iio before him for 
the latit few yards, I was the first to plant foot on the hitherto 
untrodden summit. 

It was just ten o'clock, and the mists whieli so often follow a 
bright morning had already gatliored nlong the top of the range 
between the Gemnii and the Lake of Geneva; but all this we had 
seen to great advantage an hour earlier. The Bernese Alps stood 
out in unclouded sjilendour, all the familiar peaks collected in one 
vast group ; with the aid of my small telescope 1 even thought I 
could distinguish the hotel on the ^ggischhorn, where 1 had 
suffered Buch monotonous imprisonment. Monte Eosa of course 
appeared in coni^picuous majesty to the south, its several summits 
visible, though very obliquely seen from this point of view.; and 
over the depression between the Alphubel and the Alleleinhorn, I 
could plainly distinguish the top of the Breithorn, which I had 
ascended the year before. All to the right of this, as far as the 
craggy heights above St. Nichdas, lay hidden behind the great 
range of Mischabel. The Weissmies, our immediate neighbour, 
was a magnificent object, a huge snowy dome surmounting an 
immense area of glacier, seamed in every direction with crevasses 
of enormous siee* But no part of the view could compare in interest 
with the Mischabel group. So stupendous a mass in comparatively 
close proximity concealed of course a great portion of the complete 
panorama, and allowed only partial glimpses of the great southern 
chain, extending to Mont Blanc ; but the splendid picture presented 
by that immense snow-sprinkled precipice, supporting the rugged 
peaks of the Saasq-rat and the smooth white crest of the Alphubel, 
merging below into the gentler incline of the Fee glacier, and 
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relieved agaiu by the verdttre of tlie valley, richly compensated for 
the loas of all that it screened from view.* 

Alas ! for the Italian landscape we had promised ourselves. All, 
save a comer of the Lago Maggiore, and a smaller and more 
distant lake whose name we could not determine, was hidden by 
the envions mists which capped each peak, in obedience to some 
stern atmospheric law, apparently bent on baffling the inquisitive 
tourist. Rarely may one hope to see Italy from any summit of 
this district. The most cloudless sky on the Swiss side offers no 
guarantee for the clearness of the view on the other; and our case, 
it seems, was to be no exception to the general rule. '^I'owards the 
Tyrol also extended a sea ot" cloud, out of which tlie higher peaks 
rose at intervals, the most conspicuous being probably those of the 
Berninu range, and the Ortler Spitz, though of course in so shrouded 
a view their relative positions and general features were not ap- 
preciable. . 

Tliere was no doubt now about the inferior height of the northern 
Fletschhorn ; there it lay immistakeably beneath ns, and we were 
proudly conscious of having made a judicious selection. 

The summit on which we stood was inconveniently small for a 
party of nine. Wc were on the culmiuatiug pni:it of a sharp ridge, 
much sharper than we could have imagined from below ; imme- 
diately underneath on the eastern side was a sheer precipice of 
great depth, overlooking the Bodmer glacier ; to the north a vast 
chasm, separating us from the Fletschhorn proper ; to the south 
the ragged edge of the saddle, almost equally precipitous on either 
side : and to the west onr sole retreat, the long and much reviled 
ridge by which we had come, and which now looked less steep and 
unfriendly in comparison with all around ns. From the moment 
of our arrival we had been exposed to a fierce cutting wind, which, 
with the thermometer below the freezing point, ioterfered consider- 
ably with our Enjoyment of the seen cry, and in about three quarters 
of an hour reduced our mental faculties to the exclusive appre- 
ciation of creature comforts. We crouched into various nooks and 
crevices, each endeavouring to improvise shelter behind a rock not 
half as big as himself, while the cur^, more wisely perhaps, retreated 
to a snug corner some yards below the summit ; and cold meat and 

♦ The little villas of Fee, in tlic foreground, really some hundreds of feet 
abore Saas, appeared to lie actually in the valley, the difference of level being 
scarcely perceptible from a high point so directly above it. 
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red wine of ibe Valais were tben diaoiueed with the keen reM 
imparted by moQDtaiii air and a low temperature. We heard 
afterwards that the heat in the Talley had been nnnraally great all | 
day. Under more favourable circnmBtances we could have remained 
another liuur with pleasure ; but frozen toes sometimes prove a 
stronger argument than tlie subliniin s ut nature. At half-past 
eleven we could stand it no longer, and started for the valley. 

The descent of that long ruofged staircase of rock occupied little 
less time than the ascent, and iseenied far more tedious, now that I 
the stimulus of an unattained goal no longer urged us forward, 1 
The constant tension of the same muscles afiected tiie knees most ' 
painfully, and doubled the a|)])arent distance of the green slopes we ' 
longed for ; a good " gligsade " down a steep reach of snow would 
have been a most welcome relief. 

I was better off, however, than my companions, who were a little 
affected by giddiness, and voted scrambling down precipitous crags 
more nervous work than climbing np, with the further difference 
that whereas, in the one case there always remains the option of 
tnrning back, in the other the aUernatiye can scarcely be said to 
present itself. The cur6, with three of the gaides> adhered faithfolly 
to his charge, assisting them with great care over any awkwaid 
places ; but the progress was slow, tnnch too slow to suit Anden- 
matten, who is one of the most active mountaineers I have met 
with^ and perfectly at home on difficult rocks. Seeing that I was 
rather more au fait at this work than the others, he constituted 
himself my special guide, and we soon found ourselves far In 
front. 

The rest of the party were often completely hidden from na by 
the broken nature of ^e ridge, and it was curious to watch them 

as they reappeared (unexpectedly diminutive), in a straggling line, 
now^ standing out in clear relief against the blue sky, now^ scarcely 
distingnisliable against tlie dark rocks, the cnr^ generally in front, 
conspicuous by hia peculiar garb, picking out the best route with 
experienced eye. Nothing enables one so fully to appreciate the 
vast proportions of these mountain regions as the sudden appear- 
ance of human beings at a iK)int a])parently quite close, but in 
reality distant enough to reduce the figures to half the expected 
size. Without some such familiar objects in the scene, it is difiicult, 
even with the aid of long experience, to judge distances with any 
degree of accuracy, where all around is on so enormous a acale^ 
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especially iii tlie clear ainiospliere which usually prevails in the 
High Alps cluring fine weather. 

We waited at intervals for the others, but as the distance between 
118 seomcHl iieverthok'ss to increase rather than diminish, onr patience 
gradually evaporated, and, on reacliinG: the glacier, we pushed on 
at a rapid pace towards Saas. With three guides and the cure (a 
host in himself), and all the provisions iTito the bargain, my com- 
panions of course had no reason tn cuuiphun of my desertion ; and 
as I was staying at the new hotel, while they were quartered at the 
old Monte Ro8%" we shottid naturally have separated at the foot 
of the mountain. 

My female friends of the Trift Alp had all vanished, — gone to 
the vaUey, I believe, for the rest of the week, — bo that I had no 
opportunity of taking them to task for any share they might have 
had in the catastrophe of the preceding evening. I left Anden* 
matten packing np the mattresses, <&c., and lamenting his pipe, 
which had been mislaid at one of onr halting-places ; and, in about 
half an hour more, at 4*15 p.h., I arrived at Saas, revelling in the 
prospective enjoyment of a cold foot-bath and a hot dinner. 

In the evening I joined the rest of the party to discuss the 
events of the day and settle pecuniary matters. All items of 
expense, incladtng the remuneration of the gnides^ were fixed by 
the cur^, and proved extremely moderate. 

The time occupied by the expedition was, no doubt, unnecessarily 
long. The ascent might very well be made in one day from Saas, 
and is really but Httle shortened by passing the night at the chfdets 
of the Trift Alp; but I think the chance of an Italian view would 
be much increased by an earl\ arrival on the summit, and, on this 
score, an hour more or less might be an important consideration. 
The northern Fletschhorn is rather more distant, and the time 
required for its ascent would depend much on the condition of the 
snow, and the extent of the glacier crevasses, 

A more interesting expedition, perhaps, than either of these 
would bi' tliL» ascent of the Weissmies, which ])rohahly commands 
much the same view as the Laqninlmrn. but is several hundred feet 
higher, and covered, on the northern bide at least, with splendid 
snow-fields. A Swiss tourist, indignant that all enterprise should 
be monopolised by the English, and determined to do something for 
the honour of his country, once succeeded in reaching the summit, 
but I could not hear of any other ascent having been made. 



• 
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The cuT^ annotroced his intention of writing an account of onr 
ezpeditioQ for publication in a Znrieb paper, with which he 
occasionally corresponds, and promised that a copy should be for- 
warded to each of us according to the addresses which we respec* 
tively left with him for the purpose. No copy ever reached me— 
whether through postal default, oblivion on the curb's part, or 
non-publication of the narrative, will remain a mystery, I suppose, 
till I again pay a visit to Saas. 

On the 27th I startod in the afternoon, with Andenmattcn and 
one Iinst'iii^' ({^ossibly a relative of the curd*) as ii^uidoH, to cross the 
Alh'U ia i'asa into the valley of St. Nicholaa, expecting to meet 
some friends at Zermatt. 

AndcuiiiaUen had previoubly confided to mo. an earnest desire 
on his part to achieve the ascent of the AUelcinliorn, a point of tlio 
Mischabel range, conapicuous from the door of hia own hotel, and 
one which, if the traditions of the valley could he relied on, had 
never been Bcaled by man. Froni a ])rev Ioub recunuaistjuncc, he felt 
confident that the south side of tlic jn ak presented no insnperable 
difficulties, and I agreed to make the ej^perimeut, ii' time would 
admit of .sueh a digrc^sinn. 

Our re.stiiig-]>la(;e ior the night was the new hotel near the head 
of the Mattmark bee,* a convenient Btarting-])oint for Hcveral of 
the greater excursions, and a spot where the want of a habitable 
refuge had long been felt. The house was only just opened, and 
the walls streamed with moisture ; but it was, nevertheless, a great 
improvement on the miserable cbftlet where travellers have occa- 
sionally passed the night before croKsing this chain to the valley of 
St. Nicholas. The year before I had crossed the Adler Pass (or 
Ool Imseng, as Mr. Willsf caUs it), starting from Saas at two in the 
morning, in preference to encountering the diHeom forts of this shep- 
herd's hut; but, before reaching Zermatt, I felt that the three hours' 
march up the valley was a very impolitic addition to the day's work. 

* This lake has been fbrmed by the advance of the AUelein glacier, which 

has pushed its way across the valley, and some distance up the eastern side, 
thus opposincT a natural (hiui to the stream of the Visp. The drainage is effected 
by means ot a passage wiiich the stream lias worked fur itself underneath the 
ic& A similar lake probably existed at no remote period a little higher ap the 
valley, just above the Schwarzberg glacier, which then stretched across to the 
eaBtorn Ride, and there deposited Uie immense bloclL of green aUte wbicH attracta 
the notice of every traveller, 
t Wanderings among the High Alps.** 
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A "Frcmdenbuch" was already in existence, and contained about 
a dozen names. One traveller had expatiated indignantly on the 
inconvenience of the proposed title, " Hotel du Mont Kose," and 
not without reason, Saas, Zermatt, and Macugnaga, having long 
ago rendered sufficient homage in that respect to the queen of the 
Alps. I suggested to Andenniatten the more distinctive title of 
** Gasthof zum Strahlhorn," or, if our attem])t should prove suc- 
cessful, ** Gasthof zum Allek inhoni ; " )nit whether any 8uch ameiid- 
ment has been since adopted, I cannot say. 

As there was not a soul in the house besides ourselves, I enter- 
tained no very sanguine hopes of a good sup})er, but was agreeably 
surprised by the extent and variety of the culinary resources dis- 
played by Andenniatten. lie and Tmseng were both shareholders 
in the undertaking, and no doubt anxious to win a good reputation 
for the new eHtablishnaent at its d6but in public life. Andenniatten 
officiated as cktf de cuisine^ and Imseng served the banquet with 
dignity, and a wouderful solemnity of couotenance, as if deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the occanon. Tt was amusing to 
0ee how his face lighted up when I expressed astonishment at the 
abundance and good quality of the vianda, while, at the same time, 
he would assume a deprecatory air, and remark, with affected 
humility, Ach! Uerr, Bie miissen Geduld habcn" (Ah! sir, you 
must have padence — gcUieetf with our humble efiforts). The excel- 
lence c f tlic supper was, I believe, partly due to the fact that a 
aheep had been killed some days before for another party of tra- 
Tellers, so that I enjoyed the rare luxury of tender mutton, and wae 
spared the usual infliction of freshly-daughtered stringy meat 

There had been & few scudding showers of rain as we passed up 
ibe valley, and at bedtime no Ittle anxiety was felt about the 
probable weather on the morrow. Some treacherous4ooking clouds 
were still Boating about in the early morning, but the general 
appearance was tolerably favourable, and, hoping fi»r the best, we 
started soon ai%er four o'clock with the first grey light of dawn. 
. After crossing the valley, here of considerable width, and inter- 
changing salutations v?ith the shepherd who on our approach 
finerged from the chftlet, half asleep and very dirty, we followed 
Marrow sheep-patli, which at first led in a zigzag course up the 
steep pastures on the face of the hill, and then winding along the 
1)rink of a deep ravine with very precipitous sides, brought us in little 
more than two hours to the groat ha&iu. of the Alleleiu glacier — a 
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wide waste of snow encircled by the lofty peaks of the Strahlhorn, 
Rympfieclihoni, and Alleleinhorn. 

The clouds had been gradually disjK r-iiiL^. though a few still 
clung teuacionsly to the pinnacles of the eastern range, and a fresh 
breeze from the north-west, which greeted us on our arrival at the 
edge of the glacier, wa.s accepted as the guarantee of a fine day. 
Here we halted for a few minutes, and then striking directly across 
the glacier, followed its northern edge at the foot of the long 
pr(?ci|)itous wall which stretches eastward from the peak of the 
Alleleinhorn, formipg one extremity of the Bemicircular Mischabel 
range. The creyassed state of the glacier, in its central portion, 
rendered it impossible to adopt a more direct course. We tied 
ourselves together, as in duty bound, but the precaution was almost 
superfluous, the snow being so hard at this early hour (half-past six) 
that the nails of our boots scarcely left an impression on the surface. 
It grew softer of course as the sun rose higher, but not to an 
inconvenient degree, and in fact was just deep -enough to afford us 
a firm footing on the last steep slope, where we might otherwise 
have been obliged to cut steps. Under such favourable circum- 
stances we made rapid progress, and reached the summit of the 
pass at half-past eight When Mr. Wills crossed this pass with the 
cur6, they were compelled, on account of deep fresh-fallen snow 
which concealed the crevasses, to skirt the glacier on the other 
side, at the base of the Strahlhorn — a course which involved much 
extra asceiii aiiJ descent, and occupied nearly five hours, though 
the actual distance is scarcely greater than that of the route which 
we followed. 

The view from the summit of the pass, though grand, was rather 
contracted towards the west, the Mischabel range on one side, and 
tlie rocky spur called the liympliiichwang on the other, allowing 
only a small portion to be seen of that splendid series of peaks 
ranging from 1-;,0U0 to 15,000 feet in hciuht, which pour their 
vast ice-streams into the head of the Nieolai Thai. The most 
striking summits were, however, included, viz. the gigantic pyramid 
of the Matterhorn, the most wonderful object in Switzerland, and 
the exquisitely sharp peak of the Weisshom, 14,813 feet above the 
sea, according to Berchtold. Close to us on the south rose the 
craggy peak of the Rympfischhom, which we scrutinised ^^•ith 
critical eye, and finally pronounced inaccessible; to the left of it 
appeared the beautiftd white slope of the Strahlhorn, and between 
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them an old friend^ the Col of the Adler^ some 500 feet higher than 
oar own position. East of this again were the still cloud-capped 
Bonunits in the neighbourhood of the Monte Moro, and beneath us 
that great glacier basin over which our route had lain. 

The provision knapeack now became an object of great interest. 
Andenmatten merely snatched a few mouthfuls, and leaving Imseng 
and myself to enjoy a more leisurely repast, started off alone to 
explore the way, and ascertain whether the ascent were practicable. 
In about twenty minutes we heard a shout from above, inarticidiitc 
to my ears, but partialiy liitelli,L;ible to Imseng, who interpreted it as 
a favourable report; and haviii.; luibtily repacked the provisions, 
we fuUuwed the track of our pioneer, leaving everytliing beliind 
except one indispensable bottle of wine. Ouv eourse lay up a lung 
steep incline of snow, wide at the bottom, but nai rowing gradually 
to a ridge, which fell away abruptly on tlie right, and nlojjed less 
steeply on the left towards a hollow ice-ravine, full of very dangerous- 
looking crevasses. The snow was here rather hard, as it lay on the 
western face of the mountain, and had not yet felt tlie influence of 
the sun's rays; consequently the footsteps whieli Andt iimatten had 
made, chiefly by kicking as far as possible through the crust, without 
using the axe, were scarcely secure ; but by occasionally digging 
out a good step with the points of our alj)enstocks, we managed to 
avoid any serious slip, and reaching the top of the snow ridge in 
about three quarters of an hour, found ourselves on a narrow saddle 
near the extremity of the southern spur of the AUeleinhorn. Here 
a faint shout reached our ears, and looking up we discovered Anden- 
matten standing on an apparently inaccessible pinnacle of rock, and 
gesticulating signals to proceed. 

This seemed to be no easy task. The rocks rose abruptly before 
ns in a fantastic pile of enormous blocks, the lowest of which — its 
smooth surface slanting over towards the above-mentioned ravine, 
while an almost sheer precipice precluded all chance of passing 
round it to the right— presented a formidable barrier to our progress. 
It was the only possiUe route, however, and we clambered carefully 
over it, availing ourselves of the slight inequalities in the rode, as 
footholds, and then crept for some distance along narrow ledges on 
the eastern face, towards the bend of the spur, where the upper rocks 
became gradually less precipitous. This was giddy work, though 
the footing was not really insecure; beneath us the slope grew rapidly 
ateeper, and at the distance of a few yards curved completely over, 
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eoiive3nng tbe stftrtlinjor impression that the loose rocks wliieli our 

feet occasionally dislodged, and which slid ont of sight in a moment, 
probably took but one leap on to the Allelein glacier, many hiindreds 
of iVet bcluw. A morhid inclination too, which I could not resist, 
to gaze into the awful deptli, and imagine the sensation of falling, 
set all niv nerves in vihrati(»n, and impelled me sometimes to clutch 
convulsively at the rocka aliove fur support. At one moment I sat 
down, fairly overcome with dizziness, and told Imseng to recall 
Andenmatten if po.s.sil<le. He went forward .some distance, and i\ 
shouting communication took place l»etween tliem ; but luckily 
Andenmatten was not one of those guides who are only too giad 
to avail them.selves of any i>retext to turn back ; he was evidently 
remonstrating at the notion of a retreat. Mean while my spasm of 
nervousness passed away, and having inserted the precious bottle 
of wine into one pocket of my shooting-jacket, and into the other a 
flask of some horrible spirituous compound belonging to the guides 
(both of which Imseng had left with me when he started in pnrauit 
of Andenmatten), I scrambled on, though somewhat embarrassed 
by the left hand bottle, which bumped with suicidal pertinacity 
Against the upper side of the precipice. The worst, however, was 
passed; the wall of rock gradually receded, and the ascent became 
more practicable. In half an hour more we joined Andenmatten, 
who was waiting for ns on the top of the ridge, and from here there 
remained only a gentle slope of snow to the summit, which we 
reached soon after eleven o'clock. 

Andenmatten's pet object was now attained. He cheered and 
'^jodelled*' enthusiastically, exclaiming at intervals, "Der Herr 
Pfarrer sucht uns gewiss mit dem Spiegel"* (I'm sure the cnr^ is 
looking out for us with his telescope) ; and seeing a quantity of 
loose rocks lying on one side of the peak where there wss no snow, 
he called on us to assist him in building a "steinmann** (cairn), as 
a memorial of the ascent, and a palpable refutation of any doubts 
that might be thrown by envious tongues on our achievement. 

Having raised it to the hcii^ht of about four feet, we wedged in 
a long uprii^liL stone for a liiiibh, and were then glad to take siielter 
behind it, for the north-west wind, wliich had chased away the 
clouds for us in the early morning, had now become our bitterest 
enemy. It was piercingly cold, aiid despite the invigorating contents 
of the bottle, which had passed unscathed through all the perils of 

* Spiegel, minor," a woid often uaed in Switaerlaud for telescope. 
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the ascent, we could scarcely remain balf an Iiout for the enjoyment of 
the yiew, though one of the finest perhaps to be found in the Alpe. 

We were now far above the RympHschwftng, and from Monte 
Rosa to the Weisshorn, except a very small portion still intercepted 
by the Rympfischhorn, the whole of that magnificent semicirdle 
of peaks and glaciers lay glittering before us under a cloudless sky. 
B^rst came the actual chain of Monte Bosa; the massive white 
Lys Kammand Zwillinge, the precipitous face of the Breithorn, and 
the small black point of the Petit Mont CerviD, descending in 
res^nlar order to the snowy plain of the Matterjoch or Col de St. 
Tiit'odule. Over tliis, at tlie dLstance of fifty niileK, rose the majestic 
ma^s of Mont Blanc ; a little further to tlie S(nith-east, the needle- 
like point of iMont Is6ran, and the glistening snow-field of Ruitor, 
marked the line of the Graian Alps ou the confines of Savoy, and 
behind these appeared a <;roiip of still more distant [)eaks, ineludiug 
perhaps even Mont Pelvoux in Dauphine. Next in order was the 
Matterhorn, towering still 1,400 feet above us, and more imposing 
than ever : to the rii^ht of it the Zmntt glacier and the Col d'Erin, 
beyond which the eve wandered ovr a series of lofty summits in 
the Penidne Chain to the Grand Com bin, a conspicnous feature in 
the background ; and to the rii^ht of this airain was a rugged 
wilderness of snow and rock, including tlie Rothhorn and Gabel- 
hOrner, and stretching northward to the culminating point of the 
Weisshom. Here the distant view was intercepted by the great 
snow hump of the Alphubel, and the still loftier summits of the 
Mischabel, a continuous chain of precipices, sweeping round the 
head of the Fee glacier, which lay in a semicircular basin several 
thousand feet beneath us; and emerging at the extremity of this 
amphitheatre, the highest peaks of the Bernese Oberland formed the 
northern boundary of the panorama. 

The village of Saas was of course jdainly visible at our feet, and 
with my telescope I could trace our path up the long steep ridge 
of the Laquinhorn ; hut towards Italy and the Tyrol the view was 
entirely obscured by the masses of cloud which had settled obstinately 
on all the mountain tops in that direction. 

As soon as the wine was finished, I wrote our names and the date 
of the expedition, as well as my stiffened fingers would allow, on a 
scrap of paper, which was stuffed into the empty bottle, and thus 
seeurely deposited for the benefit of posterity in- a niche of our 
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pyramid ; and we then commenced the descent, which proved much 
less formidahle than I anticipated. I have often noticed the same 
fact in similar situations ; one is apt to suppose that what is difficult 
to ascend must be still more awkward to descend, but it seldom 
proves so ; partly, perhaps, from the difficulties being known, and 
partly because no doubt can arise as to the necessity for surmonn ting 
them; but, on this occasion, I think some virtue must be ascribed • 
to the red Valais wine, which had infused a little extra courage 
before starting. The worst bit of all was the large smooth rock 
which had been our first difficulty during the ascent ; great care 
was requisite to avoid slipping, and being launched down n steep 
gully which terminated in a network of crevasses far below. The 
long incline of snow was now soft enough ; we sank a foot deep at 
every step, and I much regretted the absence of a pair of gaiters 
which I had obtained with some difficulty at Saas, and had foolishly 
left on the col, thinking they would be useless in the ascent of the 
peak. It was one o'clock when we reached the spot where the 
knapsacks had been left; we had still a long way before us, tatd, 
after a hasty meal, started at a rapid pace towards the valley of 
8t. Nicholas. My hoots were already full of half-melted snow ; 
nevertheless, I put on the gaiters, thus shutting the stable door 
after the horse was stolen, according to the old proverb, which the 
guides highly appreciated when translated to them, but- 1 found 
them very serviceable on the long reaches of deep wet snow which 
we had to traverse before finally leaving the glacier. 1 noticed, m 
]\Ir. Wills (lid, that the Soas iritu much ])refcrred the roeks to the 
crevassed glaeier, a predilection in which 1 did not at all Hywpathise, 
though, being always in a minority, I felt obliged to submit. Neither 
roeka nor crevasses, however, delayed us much, and we reached the 
village of Tilsch before five o'clock. Here we j)arted with Anden- 
matten, who wuh anxiouH to return as quickly aa |»f»sHible to Saas, 
and intended to proceed as far as St. Nicholas ihc same evening. 
He is undoubtedly one of the best guidea to be foun«l in Switzerland ; 
a ciicerlul companion, and tlie most active mountaineer I ever saw, 
ready to cnrry any weight, and to euibark con anu/re in any new 
and ditihcuit entcr])rise. 1 have heard my opinion corroborated by 
a friend who has since crossed with him the eastern range from 
iSaas to Zwischbergen. 
I offered to dispense with Imseng's services also« but he insisted 
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on carrying my knapsack to Zermatt, where we arrived about 
six o'clock, in time for a comfortabld toilette before the general 
sapper. 

I think Mr. Wills mast have unintentionally exaggerated the 
height of the Allelein Pass, which he estimates at more (ban 
13,000 feet. I do not know what altitudes may have been taken 
^ of the Mischabel gronp, but assuming the height of the Dom to be 
15,000 feet, one could hardly assign a greater elevation than 
13,500 feet to the AUeleinhorn, and the pass must be at leant 1,500 
feet lower; it can scarcely be above 12,000 feet. The Strabl- 
hom is nearly of the same height as the AUeleinhorn, and much 
more accessible ; when the snow is in a favourable condition, I 
believe it can be ascended in about an hour from the Adler Pass, 
and in some respects the view is probably finer. Monte Bosa and 
its great glaciers, the snowy regions of the Weissthor and Oima di 
Jazi, and the lesser glaciers towards the Monte Moro, would be 
seen to greater advantage, no doubt; but I tliink the Rvnipfisch- 
born, whicli is 200 or 300 feet higher, would obstruct much of the 
view in the direction of the Weisshorn, and the grand ])recipice8 of 
the Mischabel wouUl be uhaust wholly excluded from the panorama. 
At all events, it behoves me not to depreciate my peculiar prote</e, 
the AUeleinhorn, the successful ascent of which has afforded me 
many a pleasant reminiscence, and has caused the 2fc>th of August 
lb66, to be marked with a white ^toue in my calendar. 

E. L. Ames. 



Note bx ire Editoe. 

Owing to a confiuien as to names, it is not easy to understand the hdghts 
given in Zi^ler's Catalogue for the range east of Saas. He makes the 
Laquinhom a synonjm for the Weissmies, which is said to be but thirteen 
metres, or forty-three Bnglish feet, higher than the southern Fletschhom, 

or true LaqQinhom, ascended by Mr. Ames. This, according to the same 
authority, is lOS metres, or 354 feet, higher than the northern peak. I had 
been ])rcviouslj disposed to come to the conclusion expressed by Mr. Ames, 
who has liad so favourable an opportunity of forming a judgment, that the 
Weissmies is considerably higher than the Laquinhom. It is high time to 
introduce this neglected giant of the Alps, who is entitled to take rank 
somewhere near the Juogfrau^ to the notice of Alpine tcaTellers. Obserra- 
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tions with a barometer and even with boiling water, if carefully executed, 
vcould help to dcternune tiic hci<]^ht of a moouiaiA whick deserves more 

attention than it has liitherto reeeivcd. 

The heiglits of the peaks and passes between the ^liscliabcl iiorner and 
the Weiss Tlior seem to have been soniewliat overrated })y recent travellers, 
but there is a little uncertainly about tlie measures executed by lierehtohi, 
and this is not likely to be rrtnnved until the eompletiou of the Swiss Federal 
Map. In Ziegler's Catalogue tiic heif»ht of the Alleleinhorn is p^iven at l,0(iO 
metres, or 13,:i20 English feet. If this be correct, the height of the AUelein 
Pass luubi be less than 1:^,000 feet. The same authority makes the Strahl- 
horii 35 1 feet higher than the Kymptischhorn, and 708 feet ]ii<,Mi(;r tlian tlie 
Alleleinhcjrn, but T airi disposed to agree with Mr. Ames and several other 
recent explorers in giving the tirst place to the liympfischhoru. 
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CnAPTEii IX. 

THE SCHKKCKHORX. 

* This most steep fantastic pinnacle, 
The fretwork of some earthqtiake— where the clouds 
Panie to repose tiieouelTBB m puBuig by.*'— Btbov. 

k 

It was upon a bright day, the first of the montli of August, 1857, 
that I stepped froiu tlie deck of the steamer at the upper end of the 
lovely lake of Thun, and, witli a young companion who then jour- 
neyed in Switzerland for the first time, wended my way through 
the village of tintereeen to Grindelwald. Once more I was ahout 
to tread the snows of the Alps, and I felt a thrill of delight at the 
thougld, that those onlv who have experienced the fascination 
attending a glacier exj) litirm can fully understand. With what 
exultation did T <jaze at the gigantic Jungfrau, tlie advanced guard 
of the Oberlriitd (lianta, whose summit I had attained the year 
before ; and with what pleasure, as we approached Grindelwald, did 
I draw my companion's attention to the grandeur of the scene as 
mountain after mountain burst upon the sight, and gradually the 
whole Bernese range, from the Jungfrau to the Wetterhorn, opened 
to the view ; the enow-dad peaks sharply defined againat the clear 
blue sky, the glaciers pouring into the valley wherever channels in 
the rocky barrier gave them outlet 

At Grindelwald I toolc up my quarters at the Hotel de TOurs, 
where I was warmly welcomed^ and was soon in conference with 
my old guide. Christian Aimer, to whom I unfolded my desire to 
attempt the ascent of the Schreekhom. Finding him nothing loth, 
I engaged him and Peter Bohren as guides for the expedition, and 
the next day, with my telescope in my pockety I mounted the 
Faulhom to reconnoitre. It happened to be a fke day, and I 
found a large crowd of peasants dancing and amusing themselves 
in various other ways upon a flat piece of ground just below the 
summit Truly, they had chosen a magn^cent ball-room; the 
blue canopy of heaven was the ceiling, the earth-carpeted by the 
emerald sward patterned with the brightest flowen — the floor. On 
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one aide rose the summit of the Faulhoro^ on the other tbe moun- 
tains of the Oherland, forming a panorama npon which the eye 
never tired to dwell. 

Approaching a group of dancers, I was recognised by one of 
them (a guide I had once employed), and no sooner was the dance 
over than he greeted me with great cordiality, and urged me to 
dance a polka. As an inducement, he introduced his blushing 
sweetheart for a partner ; but, mistrusting my powers of dancing 
in boots with soles an inch thick, studded with hobnaik, I bowed 
my excuses, and proceeded on my way to the summit, where I sat 
down, and, adjusting my telescope, took a long and anxious survey 
of the Schreckhorn and the surrounding snows. 

The result was that I folt convinced that the pi lacipal difficulties 
in the attempt to ascend the peak woukl be found a short distance 
below the place where it first appeared ahove the snow, as the neve 
there seemed much broken up, and I could trace a large crevasse 
running akinir fur a coiiBideraUe distance. I inferred that a long 
ladder wuuid be of essential service durinii: the exjjedition. 

Upon de.^Jcending', 1 commnnicatcd to Aimer and B "liri^n tlie 
result of my observations ; but findin<j that tliey did not ap^ree with 
me as to the necessity for a ladder, I deferred fur the time to their 
judgment, and having engaged two porters, awaited patiently the 
appearance of continued fair weather in order to start. 

The morning of the 5th of August proved very fine ; the mercury 
of the barometer was rising fast ; and the weather seemed so settled 
that I determined to set oSL The guides aud porters were sum- 
moned, and we were soon in the midst of the bustle of preparatioiu 

£ach of our porters carried one of the long baskets of the country, 
wide at the mouth and narrow at the bottom, attached to his 
shoulders by hooks or cords. These baskets were filled with pro- 
visions, wine, some blankets, a large bed eurtain for a flag, a sheep- 
skin, and knapsacks. The Umds were very heavy, but the sturdy 
Oberland men walked off with them without the slightest difficulty, 
and quite as a matter of course. Aimer carried a long stout rope 
and a heavy common wood axe, which I had often seen used with 
good efiect during an ascent, in giving the first rough cuts to the 
steps in a steep ice wall, that were afterwards deepened and finished 
off by the ice axes of those who ISi^owed. Bohren carried his 
knapsack and ice axe. Past experience having satisfied me that 
the guide, in De Sanasure'a time, who talked of trav^ng over a 
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glaoicr with a parasol in one hand and a scent-bottle in the other, 
was a very sensible fellow, and that on tlie snow the heat of the sun 
by day was worse than the cold by night, I had studied to adopt 
sm li clothing as, whilst being light and not absorbing the sun s 
rays, should at tlie same time preserve the person from cold when 
resting after being heated by exertion. My costume consisted of 
white flannel cricketing trousers, and a jacket of tlie same material, 
with sleeves, a white linen coat, flannel shirt, white felt wideawake 
hat, a pair of merino stockings, with a pair of the thickest worsted 
socks drawn over them^ and double -soled Blucher boots, specially 
made for the purpose in London, the soles, of course, well studded 
witii nails. I also took with me a pair of long cloth gaiters, to put 
on at night, and a pair of neutral tint spectacles, with side gbsBes, 
to protect the eyes from the glare of the sun whilst on the snow. 

About ten we started, everyone about the hotel turning out to 
sec us off, and expressing good wishes for our success. A short 
distance from the hotel we met Madame Bohren, who brought a 
copper kettle for our tea-making, and a little " Toddle/' who came 
to take leave of its father* Some time was taken up whilst Bohren 
tied the kettle on the top of his knapsack^ and gave up to his wife 
bis testimonial book and valuables. 

I myself caused the next stoppage, for notwithstanding the opinion 
of Aimer and Bohren about the ladder, I had thought of nothing else 
aince leaving the hotel, and pictured to myself so vividly the annoy - 
ance I should suffer in case the expedition should fail for want of it, 
that I sent back one of the porters to fetch one, with a man to carry 
it, and wo awaited his coming at the residence of Bohren's father, 
a chalet at the foot of the upper glacier. When the ladder arrived, 
it required a little trimming at the ends ; then there was some wine 
to be drunk for the good of tlie house, and one oi die porters had to 
deposit his little stock of money with Bohren's sister; but at last all 
these little matters were completed, and we set off in earnest. 

Our course was for some time in the direction of the (;Ireat Schei- 
deck, along and up the base of the mountain marked " Oberberg** 
in the map,* there being no practicable way to useeiul along the 
southern or Grindelwald side of the upper glacier. As we passed 
through the meadows close to the rock, some peasants were busy 
getting in hay, and one of them, a young girl, was singing gaily 

It has not been possible to include the Upper QJaderof Gzindelwald in the 
■nap engraved for this volume. 
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at her work. Far above us I could see a small patch of snow, near 
which I was informed we should turn round the corner of the rock, 
and take a direction in. a line with the glacier. We had started ao 
late that the ann was very hot, and we wound onr way alowly up- 
wards, the gaides and haymakers shouting to one another, and the 
maiden's song sounding merrily in the clear air; but at length the 
patch of snow was reached, we turned the cc^rner of the rock, the 
shouts of the men and the song of the girl sounded fainter and 
fainter in the distance, and soon ceased to be heard. As the sounds 
died away, I felt that we were now fairly seyered from our fellow- 
men, and a sensation of sadness stole over me. My companions 
also seemed to feel the change, and their gaiety ceased for some 
minutes. 

We pursued our way steadily, the scenery increasing in grandeur 
at every step, as we advanced up the gorge through which the 
stupendous mass of the upper glacier forces its way into the valley. 
At one part, our path lay over a large mass of rock, beautifully 

rounded and smoothed, most probably by glacier action, but a few 

rude steps had been cut by the shepherds or hunters in continuation 
of the path, and there was no difliculty in parsing. With the excep- 
tion that Aimer pointed out four ehainois, on the o])positc bide of 
the glacier, that were grazing upon a patch of grass uiiiidst the snow, 
no particular incident occurred until we neared the upper end of the 
glacier, when the noise of lulling water warned us we were approach- 
ing a cascade, and we were soon in the midst of a scene of wild 
beauty. A lariro waterfall, and several i-:nialler oncK, fed by the snows 
of the Wetterhoru, poured from the yunmiit of the rai^i^ed elifif on 
our left hand, and their waters forced their way anionirst the rocks 
with thundering din on their passage to tlie shattered glacier below. 

To save making a long detour, our ladder was put in re<j[uis5ition, 
in order tt) cross the stream from the great waterfall close to the 
fall. Uuriug the fixing of the ladder, I was surprised to see a stone 
fly suddenly past us, close to the head of one of the porters, and we 
soon discovered that the fall brought down quantities of stones 
which, striking upon the basin into which the water fell, were shot 
out obliquely with tremendous violence. This discovery quickened 
our movements. As soon as the ladder was fixed, Aimer and Bohren 
crossed, and I followed, my legs getting wet through in a moment 
from the spray, and having a narrow escape from a stone, which 
Struck the brim of my hat whilst climbing the opposite bank. We 
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were watching the passage of the porters, when suddenly I per- 
ceived the foremost stagger, having evidently been struck by a stone. 
The poor fellow just managed to totter up to us, when he sank upon 
his knee with his face covered with blood from a bad cut in the head. 
1 immediately pulled out my brandy flask and ponred the contents 
down his tliroat; and recollectuig the rule laid down by the renowned 
borderer, Dandie Dinmont, in Guy Mannering," that the best 
way *B to lot the Wood barken upon the cut," I would not aUow the 
wound to be washed; but bound it up as it was with a pocket hand- 
kerchief. The guides relieved him of his burden, and washed his 
face, and in a little while we had the satisfaction of seeing him, 
althongh weak, reviye suffidently to be able to go on. 

After some rough walking and climbing over the rocks, we 
rounded the difif on our left, and reached a place on the summit 
aomewhat approaching a leveL A short walk brought us in front 
of a huge boulder, or rather a cluster of boulders thrown together, 
and here the guides halted, and pointing to a hole dose to the ground, 
informed me we had arrived at The Chief Hotel." * 

The baskets and knapsacks were immediately put down, and pre- 
parations made for coffee. Bohren, who was of a restless disposition, 
and had lingered behind poking the handle of his ice axe into all 
the crannies he could find, came running up to tell us that in one of 
them he had touched a marmot Most men are by nature Nimrods ; 
and there are few that the prospect of a chase after even a rat does ' 
not excite. Shaking off my fatigue, and seizing an empty bag and 
an axe, I ran to the spot with Aimer, and we all three were soon 
engaged with the axes, digging like madmen to get at the poor mar- 
mot ; but although we tore uj) the turf and stones for some distance, 
and actually arrived at its bedchamber under a large flat buulder, 
the marmot was too quick for us, and opened a way out before we 
could reach it. 

After the hunt, I made a sketch of the Schreckhorn, enjoyed a 
good meal and a cup of coffee, then lay down u|)on ilie sheepskin 
witii my knapsack for a pillow, and covering myself over with a 
])lanket, was soon fast asleep. When my companions retired for 
tlie nigiit, Bohren roused me up, and tried hard to persuada me to 

* This hole or cave is, I believe, the same usrd by Mr. Wills fluriii*; his ascent 
of the Wetterhorn, I think that, without rcfoix nee to an ascent, two or thiTC 
days might be most agreeably spent by using it as head-quarters,' and making 
excarrions from it to &e ndghbotiriag'rockB and gladen. The Boeneiy aroand 
ia inagnifioenk 
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enter their bnrrow under the rock ; but I did not h'ke the look of 
it, 80, finding me determined to stay where I was, he disappeared 
with the others, crawling backwarci^ through the hole, and I once 
more settled to sleep. 

I was awnkened al)ont one in tlie morninsf by tlmiider, and, poking 
out my head from under the blanket, I found that it was raining 
fast. Up I jumped, rolled nj) my bed, j)laeeil it at the mouth of 
the hole, and bawled to the c^uideH to take it in. After some sleepy 
observations from within, the bundle disappeared, and, lying dow'n 
upon my faee, I backed in after it. I found the hole more capacious 
than I had imas^ined, and, pn^sing to the end, enjoyed a good rest. 

In the morning it was still raining, and after taking breakfast my 
companions went to sleep again. I arranged the sheepskin at the 
entrance of the hole, and passed an unpleasant day, lying with my 
head out like a marmot, by turns dozing and watching the weather 
and the Schreekhorn, which I could see from my resting-place. 

Late in the afternoon the rain cleared off, my companions shook 
ofif their lethargy, and we all turned ont to look about us. As we 
stood with our backs to our restinp^- place, the Wetterhorn was on 
our left, the Schreckhorn on onr right, whilst in front rose a rocky- 
harrier, np which we had to dimh in pursuing our route. Aimer 
determined at once to climb this barrier, until we reached a spot 
within a short distance of the point where we were to take to the 
ice, and there to pass the night, so as to make a good start in the 
morning should the weather prove favourable. As anything was 
better than the monotony of our present position, I was glad enough 
when we packed up our traps and bade adieu to our hotel, which 
certainly possessed one great recommendation, that there was no 
flialrre iThdtel to present his bill, and no garqons to levy backsheesh 
upon the guests. 

After climbing to the height desired we found an overhanging 
rock, under which we took up our quarters. The guides and porters 
built a little wall round ils to keep off the wind, and we kindled a 
tire and made a good meal of cofiPee, ham, and eggs. Bohren found 
a little hole in the rock higher up, \N iiiLh he said just held him, and 
the three porters found one lower down, so the four betook them- 
selves to their bed-chambers, and I was left alone with Aimer. 

We kept up our fire, and as I did not feel any inclination to 
sleep, I sat up for some time, with a blanket round me, smoking 
my pipe and musing upon my strange situation. Aimer kept zue 
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company, as he refused to lie down unless I did. When we did 
lie down, I found that little Bohren had carried off the sheepskin, 
and I had several times to rise and remove sliarj) stones whose 
points Btuck into my back and rendered sleeping impossible. To 
add to my discomfort, tlie rain again began to fall and was driven 
in upon me by the wind, which was very cold, so tliat at length T 
was glad enough to get uj) again. Wrapping my blanket around 
my shoulders, I sat down and anxiously watched the flying clouds. 
On my left hand, as I sat with my back against the rock, in taTitn- 
Hsing proximity rose the 8chreckhnrn. When a cloud less dense 
than others passed before it, its outime became dimly visible, and 
at the same time showed that the moon was shining brightly behind 
it, her light piercing tho thin veil of cloud, and for a moment 
touching snow and glacier with her rays. Looking straight before 
me, I could mark in the distance the noble outline of the Niesen, 
and, as if suspended in mid-air, a small speck of light, which I felt 
sure must be the reflection of the moon shining upon the lake of 
Tbun. The clouds flew rapidly past^ gradually becoming thinner 
and fewer, nntil by degrees the stars became visible, the rain ceased, 
and about two a.m. the moon was shining in a clondless sky. The 
Schreckhom on my left, and the Wetterhorn on my right hand, 
stood out in bold distinctness, the snows around them looking like 
frosted silver ; and the distant lake of Thnn quivered and sparkled 
in the moonlight. 

Aimer replenished the fire and made a good supply of coffee ; as 
soon as it was ready we shouted to wake Bohren and the porters. 
After considerable exercbe of our lungs, some faint holloas an- 
noanced that Bohren in* the attic, and the porters on the ground 
floor, were awake ; but it was a long time before the lazy fellows 
would turn out. As soon as we were assembled, breakfast began : 
and after it was over we packed up such things as we considered 
necessary to carry with us, and leaving the rest behind, at hali- 
past six o'clock we left our resting-place. 

Above us extended a long ridge of perpendicular rock, with the 
glacier resting upon its summit and forming a continuation of its 
face ; but never projecting fi\r beyond the edge, as the moment 
any portion of the ice was forced by the pressure behind beyond 
the edpfe, it broke ofif from the main body and plunged down the 
precipice. I waS fortunate enough to see the fall of an enormous 
massi which went thundering down, striking projecting points of 
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rock, and tnrnin<]f atkI Loiiiiding until it reached the rocks below, 
where it wa8 Hhivered into thousands of fragments, throwing up a 
perfect eloud ot" icy .sj^ray. 

The clitT seemed to bar further ])r(>gre83; but at one point there 
was fortunately a depression over which the glacier flowed, and 
from that point we soon made our way to the ice above, where a 
striking scene awaited us. On our right, deep below, ran the main 
channel of the great glacier; on our left, far above ub» and shutting 
in the view, was a long jagged ridge of huge ice pinnacles which 
, gradually descended, bearing to the right until it terminated at a 
point abutting on the main channel, the portion of. the glacier upon 
which we were standing being magnificently crevaseed. To the 
before-mentioned point we directed onr steps, but the crevasses 
were so large and numerous, that it was extremely difficult to thread 
our way amongst them, and it somewhat taxed Aimer's sagacity to 
find a route. Several times we had to abandon the path we were 
following, and try another ; bnt by perseverance we arrived at our 
point, and shortly afterwards reached the nM. 

We found ourselves in the centre of a valley of snow, with a 
gentle inclination upwards. The passage amongst the crevasses 
had 00 engrossed my attention that I had been unable to look about 
me, but now I observed for the first time, thai instead of a single 
peak, as the Schreckhom had always appeared to me to be, there 
were two distinct peaks. I was perfectly puzzled, and pointing to 
the nearer, I asked what it was. Schreckhorn," was Aimer's 
reply. "And that?" I said, pointing to the farther and higher. 
" Schreckhorn," was also the reply. 

I eonld only suppose that from the points of view whence I had 
hitherto regarded the Bchrockhorn, the higher peak had been 
blended with, or hidden by, the lower one. 1 of course determined 
to try the higher. 

VliQ valley in which we stood terminated in a ridi^e, for tlie most 
part covered with snow, dividing the upper glacier of (irinUelwald 
from the Lauter Aar glacier. Htrai^^ht before us, however, and at 
the near side of the col, was a portion ol hare rock, which formed 
a conspicuous object in the distance, and seemed a spur of the 
higher peak of the Schreckhom, projecting from the snow in the 
same manner an one sees portions of the roots of large trees |)ro- 
jecting from the soil, far from the bteni they support. We marched 
past the lower peak, and made straight for this mark, the sun 
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struggling through the cloiuU ami ishedding a waici v ghirc aroniul, 
whilst the vvhiteiiess of the snow on the peaks, showed that, un- 
fortnnatelv for U8, it was fresh fallen. Before us to our left was a 
duiiie of snow, with an alpenstock planted in the top of it by one 
of the party who had lately reached th'm rarely vi.^ited B]>ot. As 
we advanced our mark appeared larger and larger, until upon coming 
up to it, I found it was a very large frontage of rock with a quantity 
of fragnientri at its base. • To the right ran a steep wall of snow, 
forming one side of a great crevasse or berfjsrhnivd, the opposite 
side of which ^vas much higher, and rose from tlie edge ill a steep 
slope. The crevasse cut us off entirely from the peak. 

We all stood for some time staring at the rock and the crevasse, 
and as no one seemed inclined to take a decisive step, I marched 
oflf to the left of the rock, with an idea of taking the difficulty in 
flank. Aimer and Bohren followed, but I had not gone far when 
they begged me to stop, and Aimer shook his head, and led the 
way back again, I have always regretted since tliat I did not 
persevere, as we could not have met with greater difficulties than 
we afterwards encountered. 

Away we then went to the right, examining the crevasse care- 
fblly as we went, along, but for some time there appeared not the 
slightest chance of crossing. After a close examination, however, 
Aimer hit upon a place where he detennined to attempt the passage, 
and the ladder being set up, I mounted with him and Bohren to the 
edge of the crevasse on our side« 

We had scarcely done so when an avalanche of fresh snow 
descended from the slope on the opposite side. Lucky it was for us 
that we had not crossed ! The larger portion of the avalanche fell 
into the crevasse, whilst the remainder poured steadily over us like 
water. II came down with a sound like the prolonged dwelling 
with the voice on the ^^•ord " hush." Directly 1 felt it coming I 
struck the handle of my ice axe into the snow and held ou, crouching 
on lay knees as low as j)ossible. I was blinded by the rush of snow, 
and thought at the mouieut we were all going to be covered up. 
By the time it ceased I was pretty nearly in that predicament; I 
was obliged to pull my head out of my hat, leaving the latter in 
the enow, with large lumps of which, like hods full of mortar, my 
back and shoulder^ were covered. The snow sdso lilled my pockets, 
and clung in lumps to every part of my flannel clothing. Bohren 
and Aimer were in a sinukr plight. We had just iiuished clearing 
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off the snow when a ftnialler avalanche fell, and we again went 
throni^h the clin;2:in!,' prdcess. This was too much, anil the moment 
it ceased, we hastily cleared off the SHOW, and ran down our ladder 
as last as our legs could carry us. 

Aimer now p^ave it as his opinion that if we crossed the crevasse 
and tried to clitnl) the slope, we should dislodLje the fresh snow and 
bo swej)t hy it into the crevasse ; and, as this was very evident, and 
it would have been nothing short of madness to have ]>''rsisted in 
a proceeding that would have risked the lives of the eiitire party, 
I was obliged to relinquish the attempt to ascend the main peak. 

It was with deep disappointment and a heavy heart that I saw 
the failure of my hopes, and turned to Burvey the lower peak^ to 
which Aimer drew my attention. 

No crevasse appeared in onr way, and ae Aimer felt aare we 
could mount it, I agreed to try. 

From where we were standing a gentle descent conducted us to 
the bottom of a small valley ranning up between the peaks. We 
crossed this, and began to ascend the opposite rise, bearing to the 
right towards a mass of rocks forming a buttress to the right side 
of the lower peak, and divided from it by a steep slope of snow. 

We had not proceeded far, when we htwl another proof of the 
dangerous state of the snow« An avalanche, dislodged from the 
upper part of the valley near the base of the peak, came suddenly 
down, sweeping a track about fifty feet in width and passing so 
close to us that I touched the edge of its track with my axe. The 
effect was wonderlnl. First was heard the noise I have before 
described as the snow began to slide from its bed, and then, as the 
mass gathered increased velocity by its fall, a sort of crackling 
crunching sound, as the snow was pressed into huge balls which 
tore rents in the surfaoe as they rolled along. 

As the avalanche passed me its force was nearly spent ; but our 
ladder man, who was some distance below me with the ladder over 
his head and his pipe in his mouth, beincf in its way, it took him 
off his legs and rolled him over, ladder and uil, amidbt the iaug liter 
of the party. 

After this incident we left the ladder on the snow, and lost no 
time in gaining tiie huttress of rock where we were bale from 
avalauches. We climbed to it^ highest ])oint, and then the axes 
came into play to cut steps in the icy slopes leading thence to the 
base of the peak. jScarcely any snow reated upon this peak ; it 
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was more perpendicalar than the adjoining peak of tbe Greater 
Schreokliorn, but oonaisted of rock much broken np by tbe froet, 
with angular grooves ajBTording good hold for tbe hands and feet, 
and rendering it not difficnlt to climb. We arrived at its summit 
at three p.m. 

I immediately exposed a thermometer on the highest point; we 
planted our flag, and drank a bottle c^wine, and Aimer and Bobren 
set to screaming as loud as possible. 

For some time tlie clouds had been gathering around ns, and tbe 
view was anything but inviting. The only objects (and those only 
occasionally) visible were our neighbours, the higher Schreckhorn 
peak and the Wetterhorn, which presented a very remarkable 
appearance, having a conical top of fresh white snow, in shape 
exactly like a Mandarin's hat. Tbe clouds filled the valley, and 
were massing tiiumaelves in a manner that betokened bad weather. 

After smoking my pipe and chatting with Bohreu for some time, 
T sniTLT^'sted that instead of returning by the way we came, we 
should try to descend the opposite side of the peak, and proceed to 
Grindehvald by the lower -jlacier. Aimer and Eoliren at first 
expressed some doubts about the practicability of this course, but 
eventually agreed to try it. 

Before leaving, I took up my thermometer, which marked 43^ 
Fahrenheit, and wrote our names on a piece of paper, which T 
placed in a bottle, and left for the edification of those who might 
come after UB. It was in vain that Bobren attempted to persuade 
the porters to return the way they had come ; they would not leave 
us, and we all quitted the summit together. 

The first portion of the descent was extremely steep ; masses of 
tbe broken rocks were piled up here and there, wherever a shelf 
allowed them to accumulate^ and great care was required in passing 
over them. They were carefully surveyed by Bobren, who kicked 
over any fragment that appeared dangerous, and sent it plunging 
down to the depths belgw, frequently setting others on the move 
during its course, until a perfect avalanche of rocks was formed, which 
we watched as they crashed along until lost to sight in the distance. 
I found that I got on best by placing my hands behind me and 
crawling down on all fours with my back to the rock, and I used 
this mode of progression wherever the rock was too steep to allow 
of my walking upright. When we came to a place a little less 
steep Bobren walked upright, and looking back, encouraged me lo 
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do the sarne^ BAying, " One never slides upon granite, Sir ;** but 
the words were scarcely out of his mouth when the little man came 
doji^n-npon his back in a manner that made me infinitely prefer my 
surer method. 

We certainly during our descent saw nature in her most gloomy 
and sterile aspect. Nothing but rock ! rock ! bare rock ! There 
seemed no end to it Once only I remember that the scene was 
varied, when a change toolc place in the mineral character of the 
rock, and we passed from the granite, too constantly disintegrated ' 
by the frost to permit of vegetation forming upon it, to a formation 
which, by its composition or the direction of its cleavage, is more 
capable of resisting that mighty leveller of the high places of the 
earth. There the cliffs were clothed witli lichens of the most 
beautiful and varied culours, uffurding a clim iiiiii<r relief to the eye. 

As we continued to descend, we came nuw iuul then to small 
plateaux, the suminits of fresli precipices, down which a passat^e 
had to be found. It was upon reaching one of these that IJohn n, 
approaching the edge of the precipice and peeping over, Bliuuted 
out, " Un chanioiH!" and immediately the whole party was tlirown 
into a btate of great excitement. The animal, it appeared, wan 
lying down upon a ledge of rock, whence it blurted off the moment 
it saw Bohren. It took at firiit a downward course out of our 
sight ; hwt lk>hren directed me to watch the side of the aiguille 
near us, and in a moment or two it came hounding up the rocks 
like an arrow, .scattering the loose stones in all dir(jction8. It was 
within easy gun-shot range when, a short distance above us, it sud- 
denly turned to the left along a narrow ledge crossing the face of 
the cliff; but when it arrived at the end of the ledge it was stopped 
by a precipice, which compelled it to retrace its s^teps, after which 
it continued its upward course, and was soon lost to view. 

At one spot we found ourselves in a com[>lete fix. Our progress, 
like that of the poor chamois, was stopped by a precipice, and it 
seemed at first that we must turn back ; but peeping round a pro- 
jecting rock we saw a ledge on the other side, and determined to 
reach it if possible. It was an ugly place ; the face of the rock 
went sheer down some hundreds of feet, and you had, whibt ding- 
ing to the rock, to cast one leg round it, and feel for a resting- 
place for the foot As we were not tied a slip would have proved 
fatal. Happily we all got round safely, and dUr this we but once 
more encountered any serious peril. That was in passing a tall 
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cliff topped by s glacier, whose ice pinnacles here and there Btood 
oat over the edge, and appeared ready to fall. There was no other . ' 
way to go, and we all hurried along as fast as the steepness of the 
rocks would allow, keeping as close to the cliff as possible. My 
companions seemed fully to appreciate the danger. Many a wistful 
glance was cast upwards, and I felt very glad when we had left the 
pkce far behind. 

We had here a fine opportunity of observing the wonderful 
operation of nature in the gradual reduction of the rocks. In 
dcBcending from the top, it was curious to perceive how the frag- 
ments became smaller and smaller, until we arrived at a depth 
where they were fairly reduced into earth covered with patches of 
grass and wild flowers. These patches became more frequent and 
larger until the whole monntain side was clothed in verdure, and 
we drew near to the glacier. 

It was a welcome sight, for, as we approached its side, the shades 
of evening began to fall ; but we now felt sure of reaching Grindel- 
wald, and put forth our energies in scrambling over the long line of 
loose boulders which had to be traversed before wc trod tlie ice. 
When at length we attained the object of our exertions— the Lower 
Glacier of Grindelwald — it began to rain, which made the passage 
over the ice miserable work, and by the time it was over we were 
thoroughly wet through. ^Ve left the glacier at the point where 
visitors to it usually get upon the ice, and I observed that the 
features of the place were much altered since I had last visited it. 
I^arly in August of the preceding year, 1856, a deep chasm lay 
between the ice and the rock, and access to the glacier was obtained 
hy first walking along a plank supported by two pegs driven into 
the face of the rock, and then along another plank which led thenee 
to the ice, but on this occasion the glacier had moved much closer 
to the rock, and the peg-supi)orted ]»lank was no longer necessary. 

The rest of our journey was wretched in the extreme. It was 
quite dark when we passed through the ficMs leading to the hotel; 
the rain fell in torrents, and we arrived perfectly drenched. How- 
ever, a warm bath and a good night's rest set me right, and when 
the rain continued, and two days afterwards I saw the sides of the 
Eigcr and the Wengem Alps covered with snow, I congratulated 
myself upon having escaped so well. 

EUSTAOB AnDSB80K. 
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Note by the Editor. 

The first recorded attempt to ascend the Bohreckhom was made by 
MM. DeBor and Escber von der Linth in 1842. Thej started from the 
Pavilion on the lower Aar glacier, and sscending bj the second of the tri- 
butaiy glaciers that despend from the Greater Schreckhom to the Finsteraar 
brandi of the Aar glacier, they sncoeeded in gaining the highest ridge of 
that peak. M. Desor describes it as forming an excessively sharp edge of 
bare rock of a crescent shape, abont 300 yards in length, the highest points 
being at the two extremities. The sontbem of these alone was attained on 
that occasion, the connecting ridge being so shattered that they were unable 
to reach the northern summit, which, according to M. Wild's triangulation, 
is about ninety feet higher than the other. As far as I know, this point has 
never yet been ascende d, and I would suggest that the attempt should be 
made from the side of the Lauteraar glacier. Sleeping at the Fayilion, it 
would be practicable to start long before daylight, and to arrive at the foot 
of the peak at a much earlier hour, and with less fatigue, than v,'hm 
approaching it from the Griudelwald side, even after passing the night 
in the nncomfortable position where Mr. Anderson made his second 
bivouac. 

During the bad weather which Mr. Anderson encountered, unusual heat 
prevailed in the north of Switzerland. At uoon on the 5th of August, the 
thermometer stood at 66** Pahr. at the Oberland Alp, over 6,000 feet above 
the sea. At ten a.m. on the 6 th, the temperature at Wesen, on the Lake 
of Wallenstadt, was 76°-2 Fahr. ; and at noon on ihxi 7th, at Immensee, 
on t!ie Lake of Zug, 77'*'^ ; in each case the thermometer being carefoUj 
shaded. 

The exact heiglit of the Greater Schreckhorn has not, perhaps, been satis- 
factorily ascertained, but Desor's obseivatious on the subject are erroneous. 
In Ziegler's Catalogue the height given for the point attained in 1842, there 
called the Eastern Teak, is 4,0S 2 metres, or 13,392 English feet ; while the 
Western Peak is said to l>p but 4,011- metres, or 13,170 English feet m 
height. M. Desor supposes t hese measures were intended for the two 
summits forming the extremities of tiie ridge of the Greater Schreckhom, 
but Ziegler's statement of the latitude and longitude of each point shows 
that the Western Peak of his catalogue is the T^esscr Sclireekhorn ascended 
by Mr. Anderson. These are the results of the triangulation executed by 
Eschmann, and independently of other causes of error, there is muck diffi- 
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culty ill sr oiiring tlic identity of the particular point in a broken ridfre, such 
cOS the isuiiiniit of the Greater Schreckiiorn, tiiat is observed from tiie two 
extremities of a base line. 

True granite has uot been observed auy where in the higher region of tiie 
Oberland Alps, and it is probable that the rock so named in the fore^ing 
paper is gneiss, which at intervals, as dcsciibcd Mr. Aiideiiuu, paascs 
into mica-slate. 
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CHAPTER X, 

THE OBIM8EL TO OBINDELWALD. — ^PASSAGE OF 8TBAHLECK. 

This is one of the most interesting of glacier excnreionSi and in fine 
weather offers no fierions difficulty to a moderately good moun- 
taineer. The aacent of a remarkable peak ia a more exciting 
enterprise, aome passes present single scenes more striking: arid 
impressive, sucfa, for instance, as the views from the summit of the 
Weisa Thor, or the Monte Moro ; but if I were consulted by a 
friend, condemned to spend but a aingle day in the higher regions 
of the Alps, who sought In that one day to store up for the remainder 
of his life the richest collection of sublime and varied pictures of the 
ice world, my choice would certainly rest between the Col dn 64ant 
and the Strahleck. It is a recommendation to the latter, that there 
is a far less risk of encountering unexpected difficulties, involving 
delay and possible disappointment. Although it has been well 
described by Mr. HinchHff in his Summer Months among the 
Alps/' I am led to imagine that an account of a passage e^cted 
ribme years ago under rather peculiar circumstances, may deserve a 
place in this volume. 

Leaving' England in September, 18o2, after a very hot summer, 
well remembered ])y ihuso who were engaged in ilie general election 
of that vear, I reached Zurieh on the 13th. At the excellent Hotel 
Baur, an acqnaintance familiar with the establishment took me into 
the sitting-room of the proprietor. Seated at a card-table were 
Mr. Baur himself, a Prussian Baron X., a banker from Basle, and a 
fourth whom 1 forget. Champagne glasses and bottles, some empty, 
some not yet opened, were at hand. My guide ansured me. tliat 
for several successive years the same party had met in summer at 
the hotel. After the one o'clock table-d'liote, tliev sat down dailv 
to whiet, and the wimiihgs were invariably spent in champagne — 
no bad arrangement, by the way, for Mr. Baur. Three of them 
were bloated, unhealthy-looking men, the fourth, pale and emaciated. 
On leaving the room, I had a glimpse of the lake and the range of 
the Albis, and I thought to myself how wonderfully diverse are the 
tastes of human heings. 
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I hsvB found it a good plan, on first arriving in Switaerland, to 
arrange two or three days* gentle walking on some of the easier 
monntains or passes^ so as to train the limbs before nndertaking 
longer excnrsions. A man fresh from the streets of a city, finds 
his first ascent of a mere hill more fatiguing than the longest day's 
walk will be, ten days later. The Kigi answers as well as any other 
mountain tluit can be chosen for a first afternoon's walk. No degree 
of familiarity can lessen the beauty of the panorama, and the pre- 
caution of telegraphing beforehand for accommodation, gives a 
tolerable chance of a room at the Rigi Kulm, even in the crowded 
Beaeon. A traveller who in two or three days, from London, haa 
reached Basle or Friedriehshafen, may now easily dine the next 
day aiid spend his evening uu the summit. In 1852 things were 
not so far advanci;d as they are now, and the great ugly stone 
building of the new hotel at the Kuliu Lad not been commenced. 
The visitors were packed tis^ht in the old wooden house, where the 
Englishmen, who tried to move about in the crowded coffee-room, 
invariably knocked their heads against the great beams that crossed 
the roof. 

The ascent from Arth was very hot, and hy the time I had 
succeeded in shaking off the ewarni of guides and ofnid lings that 
persecute every traveller who wishes to be independent, 1 was glad 
to slip off my coat and to find that I was not singular, as others 
whom I met also complained of the unusual warmth of the evening. 
As constantly happens in the Alps, this heat was the precursor of 
rain. Next morninsr the dawn broke with a Scotch mist, w^hich 
gradually settled into a steady drizzle, that became thicker and heavier 
as I descended the soft slippery track to Kussnacht. Throughout 
Ihe eyening and night, and all the following day, the rain fell in 
Lucerne with scarcely a moment's intermission, and it was reported 
that the roads and bridges throughout the canton had sofiered 
severe damage. Growing impatient, I resolved that, come what 
would, I would start the next day for Meyringen. 

The morning of the 17th was as wet and dreary as the day before, 
but I was fortunate enough to find an agreeable companion in the 
steainer, bound, like myself, for the Briinig. By the time we 
reached the top of the pass, the ram, which had been falling perse- 
Teringly all day, began to moderate, and at the point overlooking 
the valley of Hasli where the paths to Briens and Meyringen 
separate, it had ceased altogether ; and the clouds, still dense and 
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threateningt bang over the vfllley with their under 8iirfa€e about 
6,000 feet above it. I had eeTeral times had ocoaaion to remark in 
this same diatricty that it is a great mistake to su])pose that there is 
nothiog to be seen in a mountain country in bad weather. Many 
of the grandest and most impressive moments that stand out amongst 
my recollections of the monntsins, have been unexpectedly gained 
during bad-weather expeditions. I think it very unwise to under- 
take high and difficult excursions at such a time, but^ in summer at 
least, a practised mountaineer may face the worst weather over the 
ordinary frequented passes, with an excellent chance of coming in, 
where he least expects it, for some new aspect of nature that will 
remain indelibly impressed upon his memory. So it befell me thia 
evening on the Briinig. The steep range that closes in the llaali 
Thai to the Houthward was seamed with foaming torrents that 
leaped down in a succession of cascades. Several, that I had never 
before noticed, had Bwollen to llie dimensions of the Keichenbach ; 
and the noise of a hnndred waterfalls fell upon the ear at first 
confused into a single distant roar, but by close attention it seemed 
possible for the ear to resolve the sound into its several component 
parts. The level floor of the valley presented an extraordinary 
n|)| iL arance. 'J'he Aar, and each of tlie torrents that go^'R to join 
its L Durse, had overHowed their banks in many different places, and 
formed new streams that spread out over the plain, widening as 
they advanced, till in one part more than half of its breadth was 
under water. 

From the western iiorizon, over the lake of Brienz, some brighter 
evening light came slanting in between the heavy roof of clouds 
and the wild confusion of the waters below, that here and there 
reflected the rays up to where we stood. The scene would have 
helped an artist who was engaged in an illustrated work upon the 
deluge. I could not see the bridge over the Aar below Meyringen, 
and I forgot to ascertain afterwards whether it was carried away or • 
not. In any case it was useless to think of reaching the Reiohen- 
bach Hotel; and after parting from my companion, who was bound 
for Briena, I made my way without much trouble to the 3auvage at 
Meyringen. It rained again during the night, and the next morning 
broke gloomily. I had nearly resolved to give up my projected 
excursion — which included a visit to the chain of the Steinhaushom 
and Mlhrenhom on the north<east side .of the upper valley of HasH, 
some exammation of the glaciers near to the Grimael, snd the 
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passage of the Btrahledc — wben, as I sat at a late breakfast in the 
hotel, I perceived a break in the clouds that had never opened for 
three entire days. At a great height above this rent in the lower 

stratum were light fleecy clouds, that travelled rapidly to the south- 
ward, while the current below, as uuiioniily happens during the 
wet weather in summer, moved lazily to the northward, impelled 
by the Fuhn — the south or south-east w^ind — so hateful to hunters 
and tourists in the Alps. I inferred from the strength of the 
northern upper current a speedy return of fine weather, and dis- 
mistfing the disagreeable alternative of making my route by Brienz 
and Interlaken, prepared for a start nj) the valley of the Aar. It 
was too late — nearly ten o'clock — and the weather still too unfriendly, 
to attempt tlie apcent of the M;ihronhorn, of which M. Gottlieb 
Stnder has given an interesting account in his Topographische 
Mitlheilungen. I therefore resolved to go to the Hospice of the 
Grimsely and on the way to make a slight d6tour to the Urbach 
ThaL 

On the preceding eveniDg the usual passage of the Aar opposite 
Meyringen had been utterly impracticable, the river had become a 
torrent, the most furious and formidable tliat I have yet seen. It 
was perfectly startling to watch the shocks that were repeated 
whenever the large blocks of stone hurled along by the flood 
encountered any fixed obstacle in the bed or the banks of the river. 
On the next morning the stream had subsided to something like 
its usual condition, and the ferry was re-established. Following 
the usual path as far as the summit of the Eirehet, I then took the 
track to the left towards the Urbach Thai. My time did not allow 
me to go far in this wild and striking glen, from which on either 
side steep rocks rise abruptly as from a lake. A day would be well 
spent in exploring it to its upper extremity, which is filled by the 
Gauli glacier, whence there are practicable but difficult passes to 
» the Lauter Aar glader and to Bosenlaui* Betnming to where the 
Urbach Thai opens out some hundred feet above the plain — 
once a lake-bed— of Im Grand, I took a very faint track to the 
left, hoping to make a short cut to Guttanen, rather than follow the 
• ordinary mule -path thaL crosses the Aar, and a^'-ain returns, a few 
miles farther on, to its left bank. I had the usual luck of those who 
take short cuts in the Alps ; you gain a more interesting and more 
fatiguing walk, but are very fortunate if you don't lose a good deal 
of time. My track disappeared after a few miles, and one torrent 
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was near causing me a long circuit, but I was able find a spot where 
it could be jumj^ed. 

About Guitanen the weary rain began again, and held on till, 
after a passing glini])8e of tlie ITandeck filled to thundering, I 
readied the Orinisel Hospice after dark, well drenched, and buiiic- 
what tired Ironi fast walking, while yet unused to exerciwe and to 
the knapsack. I was most kindly received by tlic host, old Zybach 
— Vater Zybach, as the frequenters of the Grinisel used to call him 
— ^and by liis well-looking, good-humoured (hiughters. My knapsack 
being Bcantily furnished, I was glad to borrow a suit, of the old 
man's dry clothes, little suspecting that a few weeks later the owner 
would be a convicted felon. The account of his crime given in 
Murray's Handbook is possibly correct, but it does not quite agree 
with the stories afterwards told to me by two natives of the valley 
of Haali. Towards the end of October, or about five weeks after 
my visit, Zybach, according to his usual custom, descended the 
valley to pass the winter in Meyringen ; some of his family were 
left to follow, and a solitary man was to be stationed as caretaker, 
and to receive casual guests througli the winter. Late in the 
evening of the next day several of the village magnates were sitting 
together at Meyringen over their pipes, when an unusually bright 
light became perceptible in the direction of the bead of the vaUey. 
Zybach, who was one of the company, at once expressed great 
alarm lest the Hospice should have taken fire, an accident that 
seemed very improbable to the others present. It was arranged 
that a party should start for the Grimsel, along with Zybach, early 
on the following morning. In the meantime, however, the iire bad 
become known in the upper part of the valley of the Bhone, and 
long before the Meyringen party had accomplished the seven 
leagues which they had to travd to the Hospice^ a number of 
country people from the Valais had assembled, and in endeavouring 
to put out the fire, some ot them accidentally turned up a quantity * 
of linen, glass, and other household property, concealed under heaps 
of rubbish near the hospice. On his arrival at the spot, the culprit 
was confronted with these proofs of his guilt ; further evidence wan 
soon forthcoming ; and this man, hitherto so respected, was taken 
back a piisoner. According to my informants, it was proved that 
not long before he had insured to a large amount tlie jiroperty 
contained in the house, and he counted nut only on securing this 
money, but alt>o on having a new and more considerable building. 
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to be erected at the ooet of the cantoiu Ceiiain it ia iHuA be was 
sentenced to a long term of imprieonment^ which, if he aarvivea, he 
is probably still nndergt^ng. Dark etoiiea were afloat aa to the 

disappearance of travellers who had passed the Grimsel late in the 

year, arid I believe that attempts were made to dras^ the Todten$ee^ 
whose name helped to favour tliese gloomy re}>ortrf, tor which no 
evidence, nor even reasonable ground for suspicion, was prudueed. 

With no nncomfortable misgivings, I sat duw n lo my evening 
meal in the sitting-room of the old hospice. The room being warm, 
I took the end farthest from the fire, near to which at the other 
extremity of the long table were two travellers, the oidy occupants 
of a chamber constantly crowded in summer and autumn. As I 
supped, they were taking tea and conversing in a low tone. I had 
oj)ened Studer's Mfttheilnngtn, which T have found the pleasantest 
travelling companion in the Dernese Oberland, when I perceived 
by the louder tones of my companions that they were cnguL^CLl in 
some rather angry discussion, and as it became impossible not to 
hear, my attention was at length fixed by their conversation. They 
spoke English, but with a marked accent which showed that one 
was a German, the other a native of the United States. The dis- 
cnssion amused me so much that I made a note of it, which I now 
transcribe. 

(r. " Then I think we bad better separate ; a£ter this it is impos- 
eible for us to go on together." 

A, " With all my heart ; the less I see of you for the ftitnre the 
better pleased I shall be.'' 

<?, ** Very well ; you can go which ever way you please in the 
morning, and I shall go in the opposite direction." 

A, " It's all alike to me, so long as I get rid of your company.*' 

G. ** Ah 1 I always su&pected you." 

A, " What for, I should like to know ?" 

G, I remember well what you said one day in Heidelberg.'* 

A, " And what did I say in Heidelberg ?" 

Here the voices fell, and for a while I heard nothing distinctly. 
My curiosity was excited, and aa the voices rose again, I listened, 
and found that the matter of dispute was neither of the common 
topics — ^politics or religion — but the iheory of the glaciers. The 
German held what was then the orthodox faith at Heidelherg^the 
views published by Agassiz — ^while the American spoke of them and 
their author in the most irreverent tone, I fear even calling the 
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latter a humbug. It appeared that they were old friends, who had 
Loth come from America to pursue their studies in Germany. The 
notion of men qiiMi idling for life on such a ground struck me as 
something new, and 1 thought I might succeed in reconciling 
them. In answer to an inquiry of mine whether they had ever 
seen a glacier, they told me that they had been that day to the foot 
of the Aar glacier, but Lad seen very little, owing to the bad 
weather. I suggested that they might wish to see something more, 
and in the course of the evening it was agreed that they should go 
with me on the following day up the 8ideliiorn, and from thence 
))ay a visit to the Oberaar glacier, and that on the day after, weather 
permitting, we should jiass the Strahleek to Grindflwald. 

The following day, the l".)th, was very unfavourable ; occasional 
rifts in a stormv skv showed from the summit of the Sidelhorn the 
Oberaar glacier and col, and the wild range of mountains at either 
side of the Gries Pass ; but except a little botanising under difii- 
cnlties, (for rain, but no snow, continued at intervak during the 
day,) there was little to be gained either in the way of interest or 
instraotion. Despite ilie appearance of the weather, I continued to 
believe that a change mufit be at hand, and accordingly made all 
preparations for the expedition of the following day ; but I decided 
upon not going to sleep at the pavilion of Mr. Dollfuss, as the hnt 
is called which was built by that gentlemtn upon the steep bank of 
the Lower Aar glacier, to replace the inconvenient and dangerous 
temporary dwelling on the medial moraine of the same glacier, 
^ wherein If. Agassiz and his friends passed a considerable portion 
of three successive summers^ engaged in their arduous glader 
observations and experiments. In point of fatigue I have never 
found that anything is gained by sleeping, or rather trying to sleep 
in a hut, where, without the luxury of a bed, one has an unusual 
proportion of those small animals that sometimes haunt that article 
of furniture. Two or three extra hours* walking are well compen- 
sated by a good night's rest The case is quite otherwise when ' 
there is a good chance of finding the snow of the upper region hard 
by starting from a nearer point ; but with cloudy weather, and the 
thermometer at the Grimsel standing at over 50^, there was no 
chance of the fresh snow being frozen, and I made up my mind 
that we must encounter a large amount of this rather formidable 
obstacle. Another excellent reason for slecpini^- at tliu pavilion 
waa wanting ; the appearance of the weather forbidding anj txpec- 
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tition of a night Tidw over the glacier of the Aar, nich aa Mr« 
Hinehltff waa fortanate enough to obtain. I cannot help thinking 
that as floon as traTellera are more generaDy aware of the marvelloiui 

beauty which the ice world asenmeB in its night aspect, lit by the 

full moon or by the more mysterious li^ht of the stars, they will 
oftener uiidtr^^u thi^ trillhig iiiconveuieuce of indifferent night 
quarters at any of the numerous points now available for suck a 
purpose. Even those who would avoid the comparative difficulty of 
such an excursion as tliat to the Grands Mulets or the Tacul, may 
attain their objeet by passing a night at the paviik>n on the Aar 
glacier, the Johannis lliitte on the Pasterze glacier, or the chalets 
of the Zasenberg or the Mettenberg,^over the lower Glacier of 
Grindelwald. 

At about one o'clock in the morning I looked mit ; the night was 
unusually dark ; the clouds lay thick about the Urimsel, and it 
rained slightly. At three we all rose : the general opinion was 
against our chance of success; but, as all the arrangements wore 
made, I urged that we ought to try the experiment, being at the 
same time quite determined to return unless the weather should he 
decidedly favourable. I had been reading Studer's account of hia 
unsuccessful attempt to make the paeaage in 1839, and had no 
desire to expose myself or my companions to the inconvenience and 
suffering which he experienced. Upon my assurance that I should 
require no personal assistance, and Ihat I was used to take my turn 
of ice«work in case it should be necessary to cnt steps, we started 
with two guides only — ^young Zybach, the son of the host, and aft 
older man, whose ability was not such as to induce me to preserve 
his name. We had a stout rope, which I generally cany with me 
strapped to my knapsack, in preference to relying upon the worn* 
out articles that are sometimes provided. A ladder, as we were 
told, had been left near the foot of the Strahleok by a party who had 
crossed during the summer. 

At half-past four we started, the old gnide leading the way with 
a lanthorn ; and I cannot recollect ever setting out on any mountain 
excursion with a smaller prospect of success. The sound of water 
trickling on all sides, and the occasional splash of a foot into a pool 
or rivulet, increased the effect produced by the darkness and by the 
thick damp clouds that surrounded us. With an occasional stumble 
from one or other of the party, we made our way to the foot of 
the Lower Aar glacier as the approach of day began to make 
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itself perceptible throngli the surroundine: mist. As we advanced 
on the lower part ui the glacier the light rapidly bri^^^htened, uiilil 
suddenly, as though by enchantment, the entire ynass of cloud 
rolled itself back, and in less time than I can write the words, the 
great glacier and its surrounding peaks lay before us unstained by 
a Biugle Bpeck of vapour. Before us, as we looked up the main 
reach of the glacier, stood the ranee that extends from the Absch* 
wung to the Schreckhora. To the right we had the chain of 
rugged summits that include tlie Rothhorn, the Mieselen, and the 
Ewigeschneehorn ; and to the left the parallel chain of the Thierberg 
and the Zinkenstock. Each of the higher summits glowed in the 
light of the rising sun ; the dark blue sky overhung the valley, 
filled by the glacier still grey in the shadow of the masses of cloud 
piled up behind ns that were fast retreating towards the GrimBeL 
Those who have experienced the combined effect of grand glacier 
Bcenery with the return of sunshine and colour to the earth after 
many days of gloomy weather, can alone conceive the effect of so 
glorious a morning. 

All doubt about our sncceas being now removed, it was agreed 
that we should push on as rapidly as possible over the easy portion 
of our route that lay between us and the foot of the Strahleck. 
Having somewhat strained one foot in the course of my hurried 
walk two days before, I found that I could not go fast so early in 
the day, but I felt sure that, before the difficulties commenced, I 
should overtake my companions, who, in the meantime, advanced 
japklly along with the guides, leaving me to enjoy by myself the 
exquisite beauly of the early morning. Though I had never tra- 
versed the glacier before, the writmgs of Agassiz and Desor had 
made me familiar with the ground which had been the scene of 
labours prolonged with rare perseverance throughout three successive 
seasons. In crossing the medial moraine I stopped a few minutes 
to admire the extraordinary dimensions of the blocks tbat compose 
it, and tben advanced along the soutlicrn side of the glacier towards 
the point of meeting of its two great tributaries, the Lauteraar and 
the Finsteraar glaciers. This meeting is effected in a rather un- 
usual way, and deserves some notice. A glance at the map will 
show that these glaciers are formed in the two valleys lying between 
the three parallel ridges, whose highest points arc, respectively, the 
peaks of the Ewigeschneehorn, the Schreckhorn, and the Fiuate- 
raarhorn. Towards their origin both glaciers flow in the same 
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direction, and if the confining ridges were sufficiently prolonged, 
the Finsteraar glacier would have found an outlet in the valley of 
the Oberaar glaeier. But on that side its course is barred by the 
range which connects the Thierberg with the Finsteraarhorn, while 
the abrupt termination of the chain of the Schreckhorn, in the pro<« 
montory of the Abschwung, allows the accumulated ice of the Fin- 
Bteraar to flow by a lateral passage into the adjoining valley of the 
Laiiteraar, The forces^ whatever they may have been, that have 
• elevated the chief masses in this part of the Oberland Alps into sharp, 
jagged ridges directed from west-north -west to east-sonth-east, do not 
extend far. Somewhere about the head of the Oberaar glacier they 
seem to have been modified by those far more widely spread agencies 
that have given a prevailing west-sou^ -west and east-north-east 
direction to the principal ranges of the Swiss and Pennine Alps, 
and to the main valleys that lie between them.* 

The ascending slope, which is extremely gentle on the lower part 
of the XJnteraar glacier, becomes somewhat Steeper on the Ilnsteraar 
branch, and I could perceive that owing to this, and the appearance 
of numerous crevasses, my companions had slackened their speed, 
so that I soon overtook them. We here came upon the neve, but 
to lay surprise there was no appearance of frcsli snow. I liad 
already been struck with the fad ihat on the (Tiiuisel, and even on 
the Sidelhorn, we had, on the previous day, encountered rain instead 
of snow, whereas on former visits, during bad weather, T had found 
deep snow at the Grimsel in August. The thermometer, during 
the preceding thirty -six hours, had not fallen below 47° Fahrenheit, 

* The valley of the Rhone is bent a little from its direct course, between Leuk 
and Brieg, by the insertion, parallel to the main chain, that extends fiom the 
Dent de Mercies to the Hondi, of the little explored range which includes llie 
Aletschhom and the Nesthom. With this slij^ht exception, a line drawn across 
Switzerland, from the Rhone below Martif^ny, to the Jihine near Coire, crossing 
the unimportant transverse ridges of the Furca and the Ober Alp, will be found 
to lie altogether in the Talleys of the Rhone^ the Reuss, and the Vorder Rhdn. 
l*arallel to this great line of valley, we hare, omitting minor instances, first, the 
line from Intcrlaken to Kussnacht, along which arc tlic hikes of Brienz, Lnngcm, 
barnen, Alpnach, and the northern arm of the Lake of Lucerne; and, farther 
north, Uiat bounded by the Jnra range, and occupied by the lakes of Neufchatel 
and Bienne, and by the course of the Aar, from Biiren to Bmgg. In the Rheetian 
Alps again, the same direction is preserved, in ascending the Val Brcgnglia from 
Chiavcnna, and descending over the low pass of the Maloya for seventy miles of 
the valley of the Inn, nearly to Lundck in Tyrol; and in the Pennine Alps we 
find It acain in the yalley of Chamouni, the AUee Blanche, the Val Fellina, 
and the Val Axuasca. 
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showing that the comnt from the eonth, whoae over-charge of 
aqueone vapour bad caused the heavy rain of the laat five days, had 
maintained a temperature unutually high even for the height of 
summer. This was the real cause of those destructive inundations 
which made the month of September, 1862, long remembered in 
many parte of Switzerland and Savoy. Such inundations would be 
far more common, if the enormous fall of rain in the lower valleysof 
the Alps were nut iieutraliHOtl by its being cuiivci ttd into snow in 
the region of the higher jjiuuniains and glaciers. The usual supply 
from this latter source is greatly tliniiuished at such times, and though 
the biiiall atrcuiiiri are bvvolleii, the great torrents that issue from the 
glaciers are reduced to lesa tlian half their usual volume. But the 
case is very different when rain several degrees above the freezing 
point falls upon great fields of ice ami iirv^. The whole of it <?oe« to 
Hwell the flacier ntreams, and, moreover, tlie entire of its aiu|ilii;^ lo-at 
is consumed in melting the ice and snow with which it comen into 
contact. After endeavouring to estimuif tlie prodigious amount of 
water that under such circumstances muet l)e carried down within 
a few hourrt into the ])rincij)al valleys, I was not nt all surprised 
when, a fnv days later, in anceudiug from Sallenches to Ohnraouni, 
I found bridge after bridge 8wept«away — some of them seventy or 
eighty feet above the usual level of the water — and masses of stone 
and rubbish brought down, sufficient, in one instance, to bury a 
bouse and mill so completely that only a small portion of the latter, 
and the roof of the building, remained projecting from the surface. 

In ascending the lower part of the glacier, our course was directly 
towards the Finsteraarhom« which towered into the sky more and 
more grandly as we approached, and at the point where, after 
rounding a projecting spur from the Schreckhorn, the valley turns 
abruptly to tlie right, or north-west, quite losing sight of the previous 
portion of the track, the peak presents one of the grandest objects 
to be found in the Alps, or, I believe I might add^ in the world. 
The Monte Bosa, from the Macugnaga glacier, is more colossal ; 
the Aiguille Verte and the Aiguille du Dm, from Mer de Glace, 
and the Qlookner, from the Pasterze glacier, are perhaps more beau- 
tiful in form ; but from this sequestered spot, to which no sound or 
sight of the lower world can penetrate, the viem across the fields of 
niv^, lying level and unbroken to the very base of the dark precipices 
that reach upward to the summit of the mountain, is unique of its 
kind. The impression that arises is that of some landloclsed fiord 
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in a tldeless frozen sea, over which broodfl for ever the shadow of the 
Peak of Darkness. 

We |H ( sst d onward into the branch of the valley that leadb close 
to the cnvj^s of the Schreckhorn, and it soon became manifest that 
the pass must be effected by ascending an extremely steep ridge of 
snow tliat closes in the head of the vaUey, at the only point where 
it is not shut in by walls of rock, so steep as to be nearly, if not 
quite, impracticable. We now reached the fresh and soft snow, and 
yeila were in requisition. The ascent became gradually steeper, as 
was evident when one of the party dropped his alpenstock, which 
ahot down the slope with marvelloos rapidity ; a little farther we 
were at the very foot of the well know n ice wall of the Btrahleck^ 
and we prepared to commence the work of the day. 

We were all tied together ; there wae no thought of cntting stepsy 
for the fresh anew was aoft and very deep, bo that there was scarcely 
any yieible appearance of the wide crevasse or hergtckrwid, which 
forms the chief difficulty of the ascent ; bat it was all the more 
necessary to be prepared for the possibility of the snow-covering 
giving way, I took the lead, as I was anxious to test a mode of 
mounting steep slopes of soft snow, which I may venture to recom- 
mend as advantageous in such cases. You hold the alpenstock 
horizontally with both hands, the point being turned to the left side, 
and thrust it forward, with a somewhat oblique movement from 
right to left, so as to bury it in the snow transversely, at about the 
height of the chest. However soft the snow may be, this affords • 
tolerably solid support upon which to press with the hands, in order 
to gain footing for the next step. Such a plan is required only 
where the slope is very steep, as is the case at the Strahleck. Two 
practised mountaineers describe it, indeed, as " nearly perpendicu- 
lar;" but this expression is often used rather looselv, and, in this 
case may stand for an inclination approaching to 60", a slope which, 
as those who have tried it are aw^are, is indeed formidably steep. 

The crevasse was passed in safety and without serious dililculty, 
though a slight subsidence of the snow as I was over it made me 
feel well pleased that I had a stout rope round niy waist. Beyond 
♦ this we came upon rocks, steep, but no way ilitllrult; then again 
upon fresh snow, and soon after the chief object our expedition 
was attained- — we were upon the ridge of the btrahleck. It is 
altogether a scene of the ice world, for the distant glimpses of the 
lake of Thun and the plain of bwitserland are scarcely regarded ; 
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the attention is alworbed hy tbe immediately enrronnding objects, 
which are scarcely to he exceeded for wildness and grandenr. Espe- 
cially striking is the great ice baain from whence descends the Lower 
Glader of Orindelwald, overhnng hy the WalcherhOmer, or Grindel- 
wald ViescherhOmer, and the ridge that connects these with the 
MOnch and Eiger. Neither from this, nor from any other point 
that I have attained, have I been able completely to nnraTcl the 
intricate topography of the region west of the Finsteraarhorn. It 
is asserted by Desor that the uppermost part of the glacier field just 
mentioned flows over the depression between the Mittelgrat and 
the peak immediately west of the Finsteraarhorn, which ha« been 
named the Agassizhorn, thus feeding at once the Aar and Grin- 
delwahl glaciers. This I believe to be a mistake, but the point 
should be decided by some one who may reach the Strahleck early 
enougli to spare two or three honrs for an excursion along the Mit- 
telgrat. While I was engaged in pointing out to my companions 
various facts connected with the Btructure and movement of the 
glaciers, the guides summoned us to our mid-day meal ; and as the 
wind was rather sharp, we were glad to nestle in a bheltered corner, 
under the rocks of one of the chief buttresses of the Schreckhorn 
that rise abru|)tly from one side of the pass. '^Fhis rock disintegrates 
more easily than is connnon at so great an elevation. Ponor has 
called it mica slate, but i apprehend that this name is rather luusely 
applied in the Alps to rocks of whatever age that have undergone 
metamorphic action, and that the so-called mica slate and gneiss of 
this part of the chain belongs to some of the secondary formations 
underlying the Jura limestone. 

I had with me no barometer, nor the means of boiling water, 
and can neither coniirm nor dispute the measurement of MM, 
Agassiz andBeaor, which greatly exceeds the height deduced from 
preceding observations. Their result is 3,855* metres, or 11,007 
English feet. From a comparison with the neighbouring summits, 
which have been measured tr^fonometrically, I should have thought 
that the height could not exceed 10,000 feet above the sea level. 

There has been some discussion about the origin of the .name 
Strahleck — sunbeam comer — ^but^ on the spot, the explanation 
appeared to be obvious. The Grindelwald shepherds, who feed 
their flocks in summer on the Zssenberg, an oasis in the ice desert 
below us, are shut out from the rising sun by the range of the 
* A subseqaeiit xednefclan gaye 3,371 metres, or li,060 £ngliflh fssi 
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Sclircckhorn, and the first rays of morning reach them over the 
ridge of the Btrahleck. The Ziiscnberg is the only spot inhabited, 
even in the height of the sammer, that is visible from the place 
where we etood, and from these shepherds it must have received 
its very appropriate name. 

We had reached the top about eleven, and, at the urgent request 
of our guides, prepared to start again before mid-day. The first 
part of the descent being very steep, the rope was once more in 
requisition, and we commenced the descent with fresh -lighted 
cigars, which I had served ont» I was obliged to lead slowly, as 
my companions cried out whenever I attempted to hnrry, and 
looking back, after two or three minutes, I found that every man, 
guides included, had let his cigar go out. The steepest part was 
soon passed, without meeting any bergfckrund, such as one of 
Desor*8 companions fell into ; then came a few rocks, and below 
these a long incline of snow, rather steep, but tempting for a 
gliaade. The snow, however, was rough and lumpy, perhaps 
owing to rain having fallen even at this great height. In such a 
state q£ the snow it is difficult, and not very safe, to glide in the 
usual standing posture, and I prefer the less dignified plan of sitting 
upon my plaid, steering with the alpenstock. Our American 
comrade, who attempted the same operation, and tried to clirrlv liis 
velocity with hia feet, as befl:inner3 often do, soon found himself 
flying down liead foremost, at a disagreeably rapid pace. Young 
Zybach was fortunately able to stop this uncomfortable mode of 
"going ahead." We did not follow the course described by M. 
Desor, whose party crossed the upper part of the glacier to the 
foot of the Zanenberg. Under the guidance of Zybach, we kept 
all along as much as possible to the right side of the glacier, where, 
under ordinary circumstances, there is no other difficulty than 
arises from a passage down some very steep rocks, where the guides, 
insisting that a person who did not know the spot could not find a 
footing, required that each of the travellers in turn should be let 
down with the rope passed under his arms. We were going on at 
a moderate pace, unapprehensive of further difficulty, and expecting 
to arrive immediately at the chMet of the Metteuberg, where I 
was anxious to examine with some care the vegetation of the sur- 
rounding rocks, when our progress was suddenly stopped in a quite 
unexpected way. 

At a point where the glacier abuts against the rock, and it is 
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neoesMry to pass from terra ftnna to the ice, tibere is in general but 
the trifling difficulty of scrambling up the steep edge of the glacier; 
bat the lateness of the season, and the effect of the heavy rains, 
had combined to make the glacier shrink very much within its 
usual limits. When we reached the place where it is customary 
to step from the rock upon the ice, we found that we were at the 
top of a vertical wall, ground smooth by the passage of the glacier, 
now fallen in a shattered state twelve or fifteen feet below us, and 
leaving a space many feet wide between tlie ice and the rock. 
Here and there })r()jected some edges and pinnacles of the broken 
glacier, one or two of which reached within five or six feet of the 
Wail near to where we stood ; but after the heat of so bright a day 
they were in a crum])Iing and rotten condition, and tlie boldest 
man would not venture to tmst his weiglit to so frail a pedestal. 
We were npon a sort of promontory, and further progress along 
the side of ilie glacier was quite impracticable, the rock becoming 
absolntely precipitous. The case began to look awkward. After 
casting about for a while, and seeing no outlet towards the glacier, 
I thought of attempting a passage in the opposite direction, by 
climbing up some very steep rocks behind us, and seeking a mode 
of descent on the other side towards the mass of the Mettenberg. 
X had got a good way up the rocks until I found that it was nearly 
impossible to clamber farther, when I turned round to see what my 
companions below were about. They were scattered along the 
brink of the glacier, seemingly in rather hopeless mood, when 
suddenly I observed young Zybach spring from the edge ^ of the 
rock and disappear from sight. The others hastened to the spot 
which he had left, and their alarmed and excited gestures showed 
that they thought something serious had happened. 

I descended as fast as I could, and soon joined them. They 
shouted loudly, receiving, of course, no reply, and pointed out a 
crevasse in the edge of the glacier, down which they declared that 
Zybach had disappeared. I must own that I was at a loss to 
understand the proceeding, though I could not feel any alarm about 
so bold and active a mountaineer as young Zybach had shown 
himself; but I was well pleased when, after a short time, we saw 
him scramble up out of a crevasse some sixty or seventy yards from 
where we stood. He was quite unhurt, but much begrimed with 
the white glacier mud, and soon made his way towards us. 
tScleedug one of the projecting piunackid ui ice that approached 
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nearest to the rock, he proceeded to cut away the upper crttmbUng 
surface with his pole-axe, and on reaching the solid ice within^ he 
cleared ont two or three footsteps In the slippery edge. There was 
now a secure place on which to rest the foot ; a short striding jump 
from the rock to the ice was enough to clear the intervening space ; 
but the edge of ice was narrow and sharp, and below was a dis- 
agreeable looking chasm, where the rock gradually shelved uuder 
the glacier at a depth that I did not care to uicaoure. I own that 
I ahould have found it nervous work but for the security afforded 
by that constant friend of the xMpine traveller — the rope. One 
end was ])assed across to Zybach, the other being held by the older 
guide, standing on the rock behind us, and each of us in turn, 
grasping this in the right hand, had no difficulty in alighting on 
the edge of the ice, and the guide who came last, holding the end 
of the rope, had the security that, even if his foot did miss the 
mark, we were ail ready to draw him up again to where we stood. 

Young Zybach showed both skill and courage on this occasion. 
Failing every direct means for reaching the surface of the glacier 
in safety, he had noticed a smooth piece of ice on which it was 
possible to alight by a jump from the rock; but this was cut ofi* 
from the adjoining glacier by impracticable crevasses. His plan 
was to descend one of these crevasses and make his way under the 
glacier, until he should find some other crevasse through which it 
might be possible to ascend agiun to the light of day. The ice 
does not touch the rock at every point, but, on the contrary, leaves 
hollow i^Mices through which it is often practicable for a man to 
crawl. A knowledge of this fact enabled Zybach to extricate us from 
a position where we should otherwise have passed a very uncom- 
fortable night. It is clear that, in case of necessity, we might all of 
us, though with some damage to our clothes, have f9llowed the course 
which he took for himself; and it is worth remembering by glacier 
travellers, that in a case of difficulty where they can find no road 
over the glacier, they may discover, at a pinch, a practicable way 
under it 

After this we had no further adventure ; we had lost more than 
an hour, and the sun was fast declining, so we did not halt at the 
chftlet of the Mettenberg, but passing the glacier round the corner 
of the rock just above the great ice-cascade of the Grindelwald 
glacier, where we were assisted by planks laid across two or three 
crevas^icfi for the convenience of the cattle descending from tlie 

o 
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Metten1)dyg to theU winter quarters at Grindelwald, we soon strack 
upon the path by which tourists who visit the so-called Mer da 
GUoe Qsnally ascend^ I waa atmck with the appearance of the 
easeade, which exhibited an nnnsnal degree of confasion. Owing 

to warmth and rain, the ice, wbich dnring snrnmer is broken into 
turrets and pinnacles, looked as if these fantastic structures had 
been shattered by an cartlirpiake ; large masses liad bmken away 
here and there, and partiuliy choked the crevasses. It must be 
remembered, however, that these fragments melt rapidly, the entire 
of their surface bein^ exposed to the air; and I believe that a very 
small jsortion of tliem is ultimately re-embodied in the glacier at 
the point below tlie cascade wh^^re the crevasses are closed by the 
change of curvature in the bed of the glacier. As I have taken 
occasion to state elsewhere, it seems to me that the mechanical 
effect of an ice-fall is very niucli as if a series of lung trausverse 
wedges had been cut out of tiie mass of the glacier, while at the 
same time I admit that, notwithstanding the relief given by this 
process, there generally exists, at the foot of an ice-fall, an amount 
of pressure acting in the direction of the motion of the glacier 
sufficient to generate the veined structure which is almost iuvari- 
ably seen in such situations. 

Our German companion now began to show undoubted signs of 
fatigue, so, leaving him and his friend with the guides, I hurried 
onward down the path towards Grindelwald. But my haste was 
of Ittde avail. It was nearly pitch dark when T reached the 
bottom of the valley ; I took a wrong turn among the numerous 
roughly^paved paths that surround the village. To avoid retracing 
my steps I struck across the fields, and in so doing encountered a 
variety of petty obstacles, so that I reached the inn but a few 
moments before the res^ of the party. We had been fifteen hours 
out, but under ordinary circumstances fourteen hours must be amply 
sufficient^ allowing an hour*8 halt at the summit of the pass. In 
summer it would be advisable to start from the Grimsel not later 
than three o'clock in the morning, so as to leave time for any un- 
expected delay that may be encountered in the course of the day. 
The very gende rise of the Aar glacier from the Grimsel to the 
foot of the Strahleck makes this one of the least fatiguing of the 
high glacier passes. The precaution of wearing a veil during the 
latter part of the ascent saves the facd and lips from the disagreeable 
effects which sometunes follow from exposure to the sun, the keen 
air, and the reverberation from the snow. 
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Grindelm-ald afforded me an amusinGr illustration of the extor- 
tionate habits of 8\vi88 innkeepers. On paying my bill the next 
morning, I found a charge of half a franc for eau suci-ee. On askinqj* 
for explanation, I found that after breakfast I had put a lum]) of 
sugar, which I do not use at that meal, into a j^lass uf water ; and 
it was coolly mnintained that as the water was not part of the 
breakfast, I shon] ] j)ny extra for the sugar so consurni?d. 

I started after this lor lierne and Geneva, leaving ray travelling 
companions perfectly reconciled and convinced that there was yet 
much to leatn respecting the glacier theory, and I bore with me 
the recollection of one of the brightest and most glorious days that 
I have ever enjoyed, snatched, so to say, from the very midst of the 
destructive iaundations of tSeptember, 1852. 

J. Ball. 



Siofie the foregoing pages were written, I hm hm favoured by Mr. W. 
Mathews with the loan of a scarce traot« whieh contains the earliest pub* 
lished aooonnt of the passage of the Strahleck. It Is a narrative, published 
in 1813^ of the ezploratbns and ascents made by four members of the family 
of Meyer, belonging to the town of Aarau. Two of them, the brothers 
Budolph and Jerome Meyer, bad two years before pubhshed an account of an 
ascent of the Jnngfinn, effected m 1811, which had called forth in Switzer- 
land various expressions of incredulity, especiallj on the part of those who 
knew the Jungfrau only from the Bernese side. In the summer of the fol* 
lowing year a more numerous party, which included two sons, by name 
Budolph and Theophilus, of the first-named Endolpb, together with a school- 
master named Thiio, an ! several guides, undertook a more considerable 
expedition, which was designed as well to carry on scientific observations 
in the upper regions of the Alps, as to effect the ascent of some of the most 
considerable peaks, and especially to remove the doubts cast upon the reality 
of the previous ascent of the Jungfrau. 

After a careful examination of this curious tract, I have come to the con- 
clusion til at the narrative, so far as it rests upon the authority of the Meyers, 
is truthful and accurate, and as the point is one of some interest, I may be 
permitted briefly to state my reasons. ^ 

o2 
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The narrative, though written in the name of Eudolph Meyer the yoxmger, 
is not the work of any member of the expedition. A preface informB the 
reader that it was composed by Mr. Zschokke, the editor of a Swiss scioitifie 
periodical, from the yerbal information and manuscript notes given to him by 
I^. Kndolph Meyer. The narcatiTe has just the degree of incompleteness 
and occasionai inconsistency that might be expeeted under such circum- 
stances, but it contains a multitude of detaile sufficiently accurate to make it 
impossible to suspect that they could have been derived from guides or 
chamois hunters, if indeed at that period there were any who had been bold 
enough to penetrate the region surrounding the Finsteraar Horn. But the 
strongest piece of evidence in favour of the truthfubess of the Meyers, which 
in my opinion has been rather wantonly called m question, is the map 
annexed to the tract now before me. It contains numerous correct details 
not to be found in the best of the then existmg maps— that of Weiss. 
Indeed, I have seen no map, until the recent publication of the Swiss Federal 
Map, approaching so near to correctness. The point upon which the greatest 
stress has been laid by sceptics, is the statement that in the second ascent 
of the Jungfrau, accomplished by Theophilus Meyer in 1812, the last ridge 
had been attained from the east stde^ instead of reaching it from the south, 
by the course which had been followed in the previous year by the elder 
Meyers, and which has been adopted in every subsequent ascent. It is true 
that it now appears impracticable to follow the track taken by Thec^hilus 
Meyer, but if appearances, without actual trial, are to decide in such cases, 
I fear that several of the authors of papers in this volume may hereafter 
have thi^r veracity called m question on similar grounds. As it was, the 
difficulty of attaining the final artte is said to have been extreme, and three 
kours were consumed in mounting a height of 400 feet. 

I shall speak elsewhere of the alleged asoent of the Finsteraar Horn, but 
I may ht i c briefly notice the accoimt of the passage of the Stiahleck eflected 
by Rudolph Meyer, on the cf September, 1813. 

He sa}s, that a tradition prevailed amoug the natives, that a certain 
Dr. Klaus had made the passage about a hundred yeais before, and mentions 
a saying among the hunters at Griudelwald, that the chamois, when disturbed 
on tliat side, took secure refuge in the valley between the Finsteraar Horn 
and the Schreckhom. 

The account of the expedition which was undertaken from the Grimsel 
side, though meagre enough, is evidently derived irom personal observation* 
Some ghicier phenomena, and especially the formation of lateral moraines, 
are correctly described, and in connectioA with a strangely mistaken idea as 
tx) the origin of medial moraines, there occurs a passage wherein the analogy 
N between the movement of a glacier and that of a river is more dearly 
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expressed than bj any prerioiu wdter. I tnmsorlbe the sentence, wluch may 
interest some readers 

''Indem der Gletscher jahrlicli dnrch die Schwerkraft tiefer sum Thai 
** ratscht, yerlangert sich die Schnttlinie, nnd tritt in die Mitte des Gletsehers 
" nach denselboi Gesetzen, wie eine Scbapf wuhr die st&^te Strdmnng eines 
" Flosses Yom Ufer gegen die Mitte zu leitet." 

Br. Mejer must hare passed the ridge of the Strahleck yeiy much at the 
same point*tbat is noiT chosen. He fonnd a snow bridge over the beryseintnd, 
and employed an honr in mounting the ridge. The descent was effected along 
the right side of the glacier by the same steep rocks where the guides now 
let travellers down with the rope, and they reached Grindelwald at eight 
o'clock P.1C. From 1812, until M. Agassis and his friends established their 
dwellinf^ on the Aar ghicier, no traveller, save Hngij seems to have visited 
the Strahleck. It is now frequently passed every season, and we may hope 
that many of the almost unknown passes described in this volume may, after 
a few years, be equally familiar to practised mou'htaineers. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ASCENT OF THB nNSTEBAAB fiO&N. 

Sons few days before I left Cambridge, in July, 1857, parponng 
to make an eigbt weeks' tour in Switzerland with my friend, Mr. 
EOie, of Sidney College, a laugh was raised at my expense, by the 
suggestion of a facetious friend that I might distinguish myself by 
an ascent of the Finsteraar Horn. In point of fact, at that time 
neither I, nor any one present, knew that two happy mortals had 
succeeded in reaching its summit so far back as the 3 ear 1841, and 
the suggestion that X should attempt to scale it, was intended to 
have pretty much the same force as would now be conveyed in a re- 
commendation to try the Matterhom; though, perhaps, the time may 
come when even that mountain will not be considered inaccessible. 

I was, therefore, intensely delighted when on meeting Mr. Ken- 
nedy by appointment at Interlachen, on the 4th of Anc^nst, he 
informed me that he had met with two Caml>rid<j;e men at li jiehen- 
bach, who were j*hiunin«^ to take the Strahleck Pans from (jJrindel- 
wald to the Grimsel, and thence attempt the l*'iuH(eraar Horn, and 
that they had kindly authorised him to invite Ellis and myself to 
join the expedition. 

Here was a i^Iorious opportunity for Living a fittint:^ respoiKse to 
the scoffs of my Cambridi^e frieTnls. W e at once eai^eily aeeepted 
the invitation, antl arriving: at Uriudelwald the next day, were 
introduced to Mr. St. John Mathews, of Trinity, and ]Mr. William 
Mathews, of 8t. »lf»]H!'8, our acquaintance with whom suon rij)ened 
into friendship, under tlie genial intiuenee of common labours and 
common hardships. They had en<?a<j:cd tlie ecrviees of Auguste 
Simond and Jean Baptiste Cruz, of ( 'liamouni, and also of Johann 
Jaun, of Meyringen, who had made two ascents of the Finsteraar 
Horn with Herr Bolger, of Basle, in 1841. Kennedy and his foot 
page, commonly, and not altogether without reason, known as 
Fortunatus, with Ellis and myself, completed the party. 

We made a successful passage of the Strahleck, though, unhap- 
pily, we had rain and snow in all the higher portions of the pass. 
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and could see little or notliing of the magnificent scenery by which 
we were surrounded. After two days* sojourn at the Grimsel, 
wliere tlie weather oontiiuied bad, we determined to cliange the 
point of attack from th n^e to the i-f^.irixisch-horn ; and accordingly 
reached the Jungfrau iiotei on the evening of Saturday, Augutit 
the 8th. Heavy clouds on Sunday nriorning, with rain in the after- 
noon, which at night-fall turned to snow. foHowed by thick wet mist 
all the next day, ought, I suppose, to have rendered us despondent, 
and probably would have had that result, but for the consoling 
assurances of our host, that the bad weather would not, nay, could 
not, last more than a fortnight. Happily, however, on Tuesday 
morning the clouds began to bfeak. St. John Mathews, Jaun, and 
I sallied forth to explore a portion of the Middle AletscU glacieri 
while the rest of the party walked to the top- of ^ggisch-born ; 
but I believe the one question whidi oecujpied every one*ff thoughts^ 
and pretty frequently found utterance, was, '* Will to-morrow be 
fine enough for the Fineteraar Horn?" 

There had been some strong negative opinions expressed in the 
early part of the day, before we separated; but the dsj had 
brightened so steadily, that when the whole party met at dinner, 
and the q;ne8tion was pat,- the ayes were everywhere/- and the noes 
nowhere. At length the last dish was removed, a fresh bottle of 
Beanjdais produised, and we proceeded to settle about guides for 
the moiYbW/ 

We had already with us, as I have mentioned,- Johamn Jaun, 
the only Oberlander who had ever reached the summit ; and our 
two Ohamouni men. had shown themselves so extremely knowing 
in places where they had never been before, that we were incUn^ 
to trust these three as guidea^ and take only porters for the pro- 
viaions and bedding. But old Jaun put in an objection : he knew 
no French, Simon and Croz no Gefittan i amd BO Jaun would have 
another man with whom he might consult in places of difficulty. 
I suppose the absurd system of rota, in force at Chamouni, accounts 
for the fact that so few of the first-class guides of that village, who 
arc all such clever fellows, care to increase their efficiency by a 
study of foTcif^n languages, as they feel that no adJilioual acquire- 
ments would place them in advance of their comrades. They 
should bear in mind, however, that though this is true at home, it 
is not 60 in Switzerland ; and that they would yery materially 
increasQ their chance of making long engagements to travel in the 

* 
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Oberland, or other mountain districts, by acquiring a knowledge of 
German and English. 

We readily consented to Jaun'a not unreasonable demand, but 
on applying? to the landlord, we met with a fresh difficulty. He 
endeavoured to persuade us that we required, at least, two addi- 
tional guides, and introduced to our notice Aloys Bortis, of Viesch, 
a dark, sturdy-looking fellow, with a grave countenance and a 
limited vocabulary; one of his few words, however, was "camerado/* 
and the burden of his discourse was that he would not go without 
his camerado, and that he and the camerado must each have fiftv 
francs. In vain we argue; neither jokes nor simulated wrath can 
move him : — " Fifty francs for me, fifty francs for my camerado, or 
I go not." We appeal to the landlord, but to little purpose. Bortis, 
he thinks, is right. Ah I treacherous Wellig, good landlord, good 
cook, as thou art, I cannot but abuse thee in this matter, for the 
camerado is thine own cousin, and out of that hundred francs the 
lion's share is thine. Bortis is no free agent, but thy slave, an<l 
while we are marvelling at the immovable greediness of that 
apparently stolid worthy, he is but repeating the lesson he has 
learnt from thee, " Fifty francs for me, fifty francs for my camerado, 
or I go not." * 

We were too determined, however, on trying our luck on the 
morrow to hold out very long, and at last an abatement of ten francs 
being proposed, we closed without further dispute, and agreed to 
give ninety francs to Bortis and the camerado, Franz WelHg, and 
twenty -five to a porter to go with us through the whole excursion, 
while wraps and provisions were to be sent on to the Faulberg, 
where we intended to bivouac, by two other porters at a very 
trifling expense. We gave a few directions as to the roasting of 
sundry meats for the morrow, and then, as the crowd of guides and 
servants, who had been interested watchers of our dispute, vanished 
from the salle, settled down again to our Beaujolais, and a cozy 
chat till bed-time. 

We woke 'on August 12th to find the clouds all swept away, and 
as brilliant a morning as we could desire. In the highest spirits 

* Wellig, whose hotel on the iEggisch-hom deserves the highest praise, and 
who is himself a very excellent fellow in most respects, acts both unwisely and 
nnjustly in hiring men like Bortis and Bcnnen as his servants for the season, and 
then taking from them the fees which they re/rive for acting as guides to tra- 
vellers, which he himself fixes at an unnecessarily high rate, but which they are 
made to demand as though they were really acting for themselves. 
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we ate a liearty Breakout, and tben descended to the kitctien to 

arrange about provisions. Wine in abundance, one bottle of brandy, 
afterwards unwisely increased to two, roast mutton, roast veal, ham, 
sausage, cheese, bread, figs, and raisins, were put tou^ether, one 
atLcr the other, till the pile looked big enough to feed an arniy, and 
the corresponding arithmetic amounted to seventy-four francs. 
Later in the morning, the guides expressed a desire for " noch ein 
wenig Brod und Fleisch," and the result of our consenting to this 
request was that the bill was increased to 114 francs, whence I 
presume that the word "wenig" does not exactly corre-p iid to 
our English "little;" nor do I think it would have been a dil'licult 
matter to prove, from the character of the additions which were 
actually made to our store, that the plirase "Brod und Fleisch" 
includes things potable as well as things edible. 

At 2'30 r.M. we started, twelve in number, including the five 
companions already named, Fortunatus, five guides, and one porter, 
forming together a tolerably imposing procession, altli on gh perhaps 
the dignity of the thing was rather affected by a certain levity of 
manner, and a boisterous tendency to laugh and shout. We were 
all in the highest spirits, and the two Ohamouni men were greatly 
delighted at the idea of conquering one of the giants of the Ober* 
land^ and of returning to their native village covered with glory, 
the result of deeds achieved beyond the Bhone; while amongst the 
aborigines who accompanied us we had, marvellous to relate, a vo^o^ 
Vallaisan, in the person of Alexander Guntern of Biel, a thoroughly 
jolly little fellow, aa full of noise and rattle as a French waiter ; 
and, in fact, at a later period of the expedition, when steadiness of 
head and hand were all-important, he was a little more obstreperous 
than was agreeable, and we were obliged to call him to order. 

Little time was occupied in reaching the summit of the grass 
slopes, which, rising at the back of the hotel, stretch in a northerly 
direction towards the picturesque pile of the ^ggisch^horn, and 
whence we looked down upon the bright little Milrjelen See, spark- 
ling in the snn-light, and bearing on its bosom nnmberless islets of 
ice, broken off from the great cliff of the Aletsch gkcier, which 
forms its western bank. It was at the south-west corner of this 
lake that we were to get from the rocks on to the ice, and away 
we aU started, like so many schoolboys, racing against one another, 
leaping over masses of To6k, and frequently alighting on ground of 
too juicy a character to be pleasant (for the whole hill-side was 
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full of springft), bat all bent on aooompKahing the descent in a rash. 
It proved, however, rather longer than we had anticipated, so 
difficult ifl it to judge of vertical distances, and water at the bottom 
of a valley always has the effect of diminishing the apparent depth. 
About 3'40 we were running along the margin of the lake, and I 
believe bathing was mentioned ; but I had tested its chilling powers 
on a previous occasion, and was able to give Biich a forcible account 
of the pleasures of immeraiun at a temperature of 32®, that the 
suggestion dropped. On reaching the ice, which is very much 
crevassed at its point of juncture with the rocks, Kennedy, W. Ma- 
thews, and I left the rest of the party; and wiiile they, conducted 
by the guides, kept along the left bank of the e^lacier, where they 
met with wide and deep crevasses and a troublesome moraine, we 
took the centre of the glacier, and, after one or two slight difficulties 
at starting, found the ice in a most agreeable condition, with only 
such fissures as we could step or leap at j>le;\Kure. 

As this magnificent glacier is nearly two miles broad, the two 
parties were soon shut out from one another's vision by the inter- 
vening hummucks of ice ; and we, independent explorers, being 
ignorant of the exact position of the Faulberg, pushed on at a pretty 
rapid rate till we were opposite the extremity of the range of rocks 
which form the r/rat of tiie Walliser ViescherhOmer, and in which 
we knew the Faulberg must lie. We now felt certain that we 
had advanced too far, and, after retracing our steps for some 
distance, we turned towards the left bank^ and shouted lustily, in 
the hopes of attracting the attention of the other party. For a long 
while oar shouts were unanswered, but at length a distant cry was 
heard, and far away we espied our Mend Onntem perched on a 
rock, and making the most frantic demonstrations^ He had been 
sent in chase of ns by our friends, who had taken up their quarters 
for the night as early as six o'clock. But although it was past seven 
before we joined them, I am thoroughly convinced that we were 
qiute right in selecting the middle, which ia almost idways the best 
part of the glacier; for had we possessed any means of recognising 
the Faulberg, and had we, when directly opposite to it, and not before, 
left the central route and made straight running to it, we should 
liiive aiitLci|Kited the other party by more than an hour. In this 
case, if iu no other, I am prepared to main tain, against all Senior 
Wranglers, Senior Optimes, or Junior Optimes who may present 
themsolvea, that two sideti qi a triangle are shorter than the third. 
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About five miles from the Mfirjelen See, on the left bank of the 
glacier, is a break in the rocks apparently about sixty feet broad. 
Clambering up the debris, and looking into the breach, you see 
that it extends laterally in either direction, and that you are 
standing at the mouth of a small amphitheatre ; if you enter this, 
and cliinL up the rocks on the left, you will find, at the height of 
about loO feet, two small clefts, and you will have reached the only 
shelter which nature otters you in these parts. The larger of the 
two caverns is tolerably roomy, and is capable of containing five or 
six persons, — comforiahli/^ I was going to say, but there is one little 
drawback, Whether it is a favourite haunt of the fays of the 
mountain, and they have found it convenient to have a constant 
supply of water at hand, I cannot say, but certain it is that the 
water is turned on, and that there is no means of cutting it ofi, but 
down it comes, drip, drip, dnp, splash, Bpiash, splash, all day long, 
and, unfortunately, all night too. You may avoid it when yon are 
awake, but when yon are adeep, — ah, bah I yon never are asleep 
there, — ^but just as yon are on the verge, down comee a big afdaah, 
and you are broad awake again \ and so it will happen again /ind 
again, till at laet, in despair, yon drag ont yonr mg into the open 
air, and roU yonrself up again on the rocks outside. Such was the 
fate of the majority of onr party on the night of August 12th ; but 
St John, and W. Mathews, and I had agreed to share the smaller 
hole, which is supposed to contain three ; nor will I deny that^ by 
some means or other, we were all inside at the same time, but 
Ihe crush was considerable, and I don't think either of us knew, 
with any degree of oertainty, which was his own leg, and which 
his friend's, or whether his shoulder was being damaged by a 
nubbly rock or by his neighbour's elbow. 

Sleep, however, that comes to all, came to us, and from nine to 
one we dozed by turns and at intervals. At one o'clock, a well- 
executed crow from Guntern, who seemed in most respects a very 
fitting representative. of the early village cock, waruod us to rise, 
and, after a slight snack of bread and coffee, and much more time 
than necessary, though not perhaps raofe than usual, spent in 
packing the provisions, we started for the grand assault at 2.30 a.m. 

The moon, now in her last quarter, had risen nearly two hours, 
but she was only just peering above the eastern ridge of our amphi- 
theatre as we moved down the rocks, and a few steps of descent 
brought us again into black shadow. On we stumhledi though 
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hardly at first poaeeBBiiig the free use of our limlw, creeping along 
the haee of the Fanlberg, now over rock, now over ice, and occasion- 
ally, when the latter was very steep, compelled to cut steps, till, by 
the time we were getting into open ground, the moon was high in 
heaven, lighting up the whole scene with iaiea&e brilliancy, and 
yet not dazzling down the brightness of the lesser fires, which, in 
tliat pure air, shone so sharp and clear, that they seemed almost 
within our grasp. 

The position which we had now attained commands one of the 
most magnificent views in the whole range of the Alps. From it 
the spectator looks down upon a va.-t sea of ice, the confluence of 
three glacier streams, which, nnitin,L,' here, pour down their frozen 
waters ahnig the mighty highway wliich wo had trodden the day 
before. It is the Place dc la Concorde of Nature ; wherever you 
look there is a grand road and a lofty dome. Turn to the south- 
west, and from between the outermost spurs of the Ebnefluh and 
the Aletschhorn, comes tumbling a branch of the Lotsch glacier, 
with the spires of the Mittagborn and the Grosshorn in the back- 
gronnd. Turn half way round to the right, and you are met by 
the waves of the mightiest stream of all, the Greater Aletscb, fed 
by the everlasting snows of the Jungfraa and the Monch, the 
cowled head of the latter hidden by the nearer clifisof the Trugberg, 
but the spotless Virgin dazzling all eyes with her queenly beauty, 
as she lifb her face to meet the pure salute of her sister-monarch 
in heaven. If you are not completely fascinated, let your heels 
lift you through another quadrant, and you are looking north-east^ 
along another road of ice, which leads between the rocks of the 
Griinhorn and the northern outworks of the Walliser Viescher- 
h5rner to — shall we say to glory, or to the Finsteraar Horn ? That 
g^eat wall of rock, almost completely covered by snow, which we 
see in the background, is the Strahl-grat, and though not the 
Finster, is yet of it ; and in three hours more, if all be well, we 
shall be clambering up its western slopes. One minute before we 
step forward, one lingering look down the way we have come, the 
fourth of our cross roads, and far away, with nearly twenty square 
miles of ice betw con us, ri^cs tlic ja^L^geil ridge of the ^ggisch-grat, 
which se]jcir;ites us from the ilhoue valley, from civiiisation, and 
^||^ busy throng of men. 

4.nd now the word is ' vorwarts," and we have left the rocks, 
are passing rapidly over the smooth n4v6^ there is scarcely a 
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cteyaaae to be seen, bat the light coating of frozen snow, which 
cronches pleasantly nnder our feet, renders our progress both easy 
and rapid, notwithstanding the sharpness of the ascent We are 
walking nearly due east, with the moon on our right hand ; gradually 

she grows paler and paler, and, as warned of the approach of day 
we hurry on to the top of the col, and thence look up at the snowy 
heights around us, there comes creeping over the topmost pinnacles 
that exquisite roseate tinge which ail niountaincurs ivuow ami love 
80 well, but which pen and pencil mu6t alike fail to delineate. 
Peak after peak is lighted up with the faintest pink, wliich rapidly 
deepens, through the most delicate gradations, into a warm flush of 
rosy red, till, just as their unearthly beauty seems to surpass all that 
we have seen before, suddenly, in a moment, their whole face is 
changed, there is not a tinge of crimson left, but they are all gUs- 
tening bright, like burnished gold, for the sun has risen upon them. 

This glorious vision happened to us on the morningof August 13th, 
towards live o'clock; and as we now somewhat rehir-tantly prepared 
to move onwards, we saw the base of the Finsteraar iiorn consider- 
ably below us, and perceived that we miist descend diagonally along 
the face of a snow slope of about 50° or JJ5°, with our left shoulders 
towards the hill-side. This, to my mind, is one of the most trouble- 
some parts of snow-walking, and though in such cases the alpenstock 
stands one in good stead, yet the difiiculty of getting a firm stroke 
with the foot, and the necessity of constantly sw inging one leg over 
the other, renders a slip very probable. And so, jat this point, the 
whole dozen of us were tied together with a strong though light 
rope that we had brought from England. Nor was this intimate 
connection between us formed too soon, for scarcely had we taken 
half-a-dozen paces, when I completely lost my legs, and had it not 
been for the friendly cordon, which my neighbours on either side at 
once tightened, I should have gone rolling down for 200 or 800 feet ; 
— ^not indeed that I should have come to any particular grief, for 
there was nothing hut snow to roll on or to, but the time lost in the 
re-ascent of each unfortunate (and most of us took our turn in slip- 
ping) would have been very considerable. But with the rope, half 
a minute sufficed to bring each man on to his lege again, half a 
minute more to shake himself free of the extra snow, and the caravan 
w^as again in motion. 

Althongli we had seen the highest peaks gildcil by the sun, yet, 
being on the western side of the mountain, w e remained in shade 
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for some hours ; but just aa we ncarcd the foot of the great peak, 
we caught a few warm rays through a rent in the Grat, which ter- 
ininates in the Rothhorn, and, hailing the omen, at once decided 
it was time for our morning libations. Throwing off the rope, we 
hastened to fill our cups and horns with some of the Valais wine, 
and drained off our bumpers of that rather unpalatable and decidedly 
thin liquid, as thoui^h it were the clioicest rrra]>e of Burgundy. 

And truly, though I seem to sneer at it now, it is but seeming, 
for I am fully convinced it is the proper drink for the mountains, 
and tliat cold tea or liiilk on the one hand, and brandy on the other, 
are ( (jiially a snare and a dolnsion. The former are not sufficiently 
invigorating, and though brandy should always be carried in^caae 
of iUness, it should never be adnlinistered except as a medicine. 

Some bread and mutton are now washed down by a second draught 
of wine, and we are off again. For the next two hooTB we are 
climbing np a wall of lock which seems almost vertical : now hand 
o^er hand ; now getting well into a corner, and bringing our backs 
into play after the fashion of chimney 'Bweeps ; now coming to some 
awkward place, where the tallest man must go first, for his arms 
alone are Vm'^ < nonghto feel the way, and choosing some safe ledge, 
most stretch down Uienoe a helping, hand to his shorter brethren, 
who occasionally, too, are thankful for a shove behind ; now com- 
pletely baffled by some monstrous crag, we are driven to take to the 
hard snow at the side, and ascend by sharp short sigsags, which 
without the confidence-inspiring rope are not altogether pleasant ; 
then back again to the rocks, and holding on like grim death, or 
taking advantage of some smaU, very tmaU, plateau for a moment's 
delay, while we wipe the streaming sweat firom. our faces ; on again 
witii a cry to those below to look out, for the stones beneatii our 
feet are giving way and crushing downwards till at last our 
advanced guard gives notice that we have reached the top of the 
rocks, and that a great slope of snow stretches upward before us as 
far as we can see. One by one we damber on, glad enough at the 
prospect of a change of exercise, and though the slope looks some* 
what severe, the rope is soon readjusted, and we are making long 
zigzags up the incline, with our alpenstocks ringing merrily in the 
snow, and the detached fragments skimming away from us with 
increasing velocity. 

Though we were still sheltered from the sun, the glare of white 
began to tell on our eyes, and we were ^lad to assume our spectacles 
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and yeik, efipeciaUy as we had little occanon to look to otir steps, 
for, though at times Bortis' hatchet was in requisition, the snow for 
the most part yielded pleasantly to the feet 

Ahout half-past eight o'dock we took the opportunity offered us 
hy a small dump of rodfs» left bare in the midst of the vast expanse 
of snow, to make oui^ final breakfast* " Now, met emu, we must 
eat pretty heartily, lor there 11 be nothing more in that line tiU our 
work is over. Pass, the mutton over here, Simond." ** I fear, 
Monsieur, that there is no mutton here." " No mutton ! Do vou 
hear that, Mathews ? there's no mutton here I" ** Nonsense, Simond, 
we can't have finished it alh" "That is true, Monsieur, but it has 
been left at the bottom of the rocks." " How absurd ! Well, give 
me a slice of veal then." " Monsieur, I am desolated, but there is 
no veal." ** How ! no mutton, no veal; what is there then ?" ** H 
y a du jambon, Monsieur." " JambonI oh, yes, I know, tongh as 
an old boot.** ** II y a des saucisses, Monsieur." " Ah, that horrible 
tmirst, it made me ill ior a w^ek the last time I ate it at Altdorf." 
" II y a du fromage, Monsieur." " Ah, well, give me some gruyt^re 
then, though it's queer stuff for breakfast." ** Monsieur, ce n'est 
pas gruy^re, c'est le fromage du pays." " Fromage du pays, indeed I 
a mixture of bad butter, tallow, and salt. Upon my word, this is 
too bad ; who packed the last knapsack ?" ** Messieurs les guides 
de rOberland." ** Then Messienrs les gnides de TOberland had 
better go down the rocks again, and fetch np something that we can 
eat," " Your plan would be admirable^ my dear fellow, only that 

' they would be foor hours away, and we should get rather tired of 
waiting in that time." 

So then, here we were, without the lightest prospect of returning 
to our stores till three or four in the afternoon, and the man we had 

' specially engi^ed to carry our food of no manner of use, inasmuch 
as he was carrying such as m could not touch. The guides 
had consulted their own taste alone in the selection of what they 
would carry into the higher regions, and there was nothing but 
bread for us, and not enough even of that to satisfy our Toracious 
appetites. 

I suppose I need hardly say that we growled. I should like to 
know the Englishman who would not under such circumstances. 
But growling could not conjure up mutton ; and so, washing down 

our cruets with some red wine and snow, we pursued our way, with 
our tempers ver^ slightly souied. 
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Boon after this, the youthful Fortunatus confessed fatigue, but not 
before h i auz W eliig, the caiaarado, who had been forced upon us, 
had exhibited very marked symptoms of distress. He happened at 
this time to be the hiader of tlie file, and every five minutes he came 
to a dead stop, and looking back with as unconcerned an air as he 
could assume, inquired who had called to him, or why the rope 
had been checked? Half-a-dozen such 8toppa;Li:ea and inquiries 
soon convinced us that he himself w^as the tired horse; and as he 
was really causing serious delay,, we insisted upon his stopping 
altogether, or going on more steadily. He had already, in my 
opinion, had more cognac than was good for him, but being some- 
what flustered by our objurgations, he now drew frequent and 
copious draughta firom the dangerous fiask. In spite of theBe» rather 
than by their assistance, he managed to keep on with us as far as 
the edge of the Strahl-grat, which w^e reached at 9.15, and where 
we made a short halt to look upon the new world that now burst 
upon UB. For the last two hours our view ha^ been snperb, and 
its range had gone on steadily increasing in every direction, save 
the east ; but now that we had gained this knife-like ridge, right at 
onr feet, but some 5,000 feet beneath us, we saw with delight the 
magnificent basin of i^e Finsteraar glacier, encircled by precipitous 
diffii, so steep in many parts that no snow would rest upon their 
face, and with but one enormous gap through which the frozen 
torrent swept away to join the Lower Aar. 

I have heard an arSte described as an infinitely narrow ridge of 
rock, with an everlasting vertical precipice on one side, and one 
longer and steeper on the other. This is not strictly true of any 
arSte with which I am acquainted; but in the case of the Finsteraar 
Horn, the nearly verticfd precipices towards the east are above 
5,000 feet in height ; while on the west a snow-slope stretches away 
to a still greater distance, at an angle of 65° or 70^^, and the ridge 
itself is only just surtieicntly broad to allow the assailants to advance 
in single file. Had there been any wind, we must at this point have 
given up all hopes of success, but the sky was cloudless, and there 
was not a breath stirring. We had taken off the rope, and when I 
suggested to Simond, on starting, that it would be well to readjust 
it, I was met with the rather startling answer that it would be 
worse than useless here, for that the weight of any unfortunate who 
slipped would certainly drag the others down. " Non, Monsieur," 
>^ said he, i9i, chacun pour lui-m^me." Not that he by any means 
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acted on tbis principle, for he was always ready to give a hand to 
any one who wanted it. 

Fortnnatus had now had enough, and determined on awaiting 
our return" to this patch of snow, but WeDig, considering^ Iiiniself 
ratlier insulted bv our taunts, started ulV iii a hufif to be the first at 
the top. Barely, however, had he gone a hundred yards, when he 
dropped as if ho had been shot. P^llis, who came next, thought he 
was only resting, and walked quietly over him ; but when I came 
up I saw it was something more than a rest. His eyes were turned 
up and his mouth drawn down, and he presented altogether 
a singularly fishy aj^pearauce. VVIiat to do I knew not, but Croz, 
who was close behind, at once adopted an original method of 
treatment, which, though apparently harsh, was eminently suc- 
cessful. Seizing him by the two lapels of his coat, he brought 
him into a sitting posture, and then shook him backwards and 
forwards so heartily that a very few oscillations brought him out 
of his swoon, and being now completely done up, he retired to 
join Fortunatus. 

Onward we went along the arete, generally quite independently, 
but sometimes giving a helping hand to one another, and in very 
awkward places condescending to take hold of a strap held by one 
of the guides. When the rocks were bare of snow, we could see 
what we were about, but when there was snow, we had to try it 
first with our alpenstocks, as it often lay over the edge in the form of 
a cornice, and several times I had the gratification of seeing my 
pole pass right through, and as I drew it back and beheld the 
glacier right beneath me, I knew that had I unwarily put my foot 
there instead of my stock, I should have gone down " like light- 
ning, and finally been dashed to pieces, thousands of feet below, in 
the horrible depths of the glacier.*' But as every one knew that 
caolton was necessary, and nobody had any desire to imitate light- 
ning, we continued our course at a considerable altitude above 
those depths ; and I would say once for all, that to the healthy 
man with steady head, strong hand and firm foot, and with tried 
companions of the same calibre as himself, there is no such thing 
as danger in these excursions, except from want of caution. The 
inclination of our route was very variable ; in parts so steep that 
the step-like character of th^ rocks abne enabled us to proceed, 
whilst in others it was not more than a very gentle ascent. At 
one point the ridge was so narrow and so awkward, that we were 
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obliged to crawl for some few yards on our hands and feet, till, 
coming to more pleasant places, we '^'^ rc again able to walk, or 
rather to clamber uprightly. Through the whole distance the 
hand bore quite as important a part as the foot; and though £ 
wore no gloves, and my hands were of coarse frequently in con- 
tact with ice and snow, the san was so powerful, and the exercise 
so severe, that I felt not the slightest inconvenience from the cold. 

At 11.53 we had gained the summit, a small semicircular 
plateau, on which the ten of us who had persevered in the ascent 
could scarcely 6tand at the same time ; and in the centre of the 
semicircle was the cairn of stones which Solger and Jaun, the only 
human beings who had preceded us, bad erected in 1641.* 

I was soon at the top of this, spite of the rebukes of Bortis, and, 
' hat in hand, led a very efficient voUey of cheers. A very small 
modicum of brandy tempered with snow was then administered to 
each (wine would have been better^ bujfc it would not have been 
possible to carry a sufficient quantity through the final dimb), and 
we sat down to enjoy the magnificent scene around us. 

The valleys of Switzerland are so narrow, and the walls of rock 
that hem them in so steep, that at great heights they are usually 
concealed from the spectator. Not a speck of green was now 
visible, nothing but the great white and black expanse of snow and 
mountain. 

Our panorama on this occasion must have had a radius of 
seventy or eighty miles, and would have extended laitlier, but 
though the sky w as still cloudless overhead, a luw hank of cumulus 
cloud was creeping up all round the horizon. However, 17,000 
square miles can hardly be considered a contracted view, and we 
found it quite sufficient for our contemplation during the short 
half hour we remained. Close around, but below us, rose the 
pfrim ^chreckliorn, the obelisk -shaped Eiger, the round-headed 
Mouch, the graceful Jungfrau, and .the nmtiive Aietschhorn, a 

' * It is true that in a book publiBhed at Abxw in 1813, it is stated that three 
giud«8 reached the summit in 1812 ; bnt I think no oae acqnointed with the 

character of the Obcrlanders will be inclined to believe that they carried out 
such an undertaking by themselves, while certainly a regard for tiiith would not 
prevent their asserting their success, though they might never have attempted 
the final arite. When Mr. Kennedy made his fim attempt to ascend Monte 
Beta, which proved unsuccessful, his gnidee advised him to say that he had 
been to the top ; and though he of course rejected their counsel, they went 
down iuto Zermatt and spread this falsehood through the village. 
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group nowhere perhaps to be eqaalled in beauty of shape and 
variety of ontline; while, at a greater distance, we saw the Siis- 
tenhom, the Bortelhom and Monte Leone ; and, right beneath the 
mid-day snn, the glittering peaks of the Fletschhom and Mischabel 
range, with perhaps the top of Monte Bosa looking over them. 
One of our party, I think it was the veteran Kennedy, saw Mont 
Blanc ; but this ^\ ;i8 a happiness denied to his less experienced 
companions. Jlalt au hour soon slipped awa} , and afar deposit- 
ing a piece oi paper with our names thereon in the empty brandy- 
bottle, wliich we fixed securely in the cairn, we prepared to 
descend, but not before we had detached sundry fragments of rock 
to carry away witli us. It is currently reported that each man 
says lie iias got the top. I am sorry to disappoint the other four 
aspirants, but I can assure them that I have it myself. 

Whatever may be the difficulties of ascending an arete, coming 
down is, I think, much worse. The very fact of the downward 
motion increases the chance of a slip, and the strong wrench by 
which you haul yourself up an awkward place, is more easily 
learned than the steady, slowly -relaxing grasp by which you drop 
yourself down. In shorty if, to use an Irishism, in ascending 
mountains the descent came first I think fewer exploits of this sort 
would be accomplished ; but, being once np, there is no choice 
left^ yon must come down. Bortis seemed to be so thoroughly of 
this opinion, that he started off at a rattling pace entirely on his 
own acconnt ; but on being stigmatised as ganz Teu/el by Jaun, 
he returned^ and though he continued unattached, condescended 
to give us the benefit of his occasional assistance.. As for the rest 
of us, we divided into three parties of three each, and roping 
together with rather longer spaces than usual, commenced the 
descent in the following manner. I will take as an example the 
trio in which Croz, Kennedy, and I were the performers. Oroa and 
Kennedy remained stationary while I descended, till I came to a 
spot where I couhi not only stand steadily but bear a strain on the 
rope if necessary; then, while Oroz and I waited, Kennedy joined 
me, and thus set me at liberty to make a fresh start, till, when I 
stopped a second time, Oroz joined Kennedy, who then descended 
to me. Thus there was never but one person moving at the same 
moment, and though this plan necessarily occupies a considerable 
time, it is the safest method of debceuding such an aj-th ab this. 

We reached the Grat in about two hours, and as Keiinedy and 
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I were bent on a comfortable supper and bed at the iTCggisch-horn, 
we took Croz with us, and, bidding farewell to the rest of the 
party, readjusted our rope, and dashed rapidly down the snow 
elope. We soon overtook Fortunatus and the camerado, and 
rather foolishly yielded to the entreaties of the former to take hina 
on with us ; I say foolishly, because he had no chance of getting 
beyond the Faulberg that night, and it would have been far better 
if he had waited to be picked up by the second detachment. As 
it was, however, we took the two on to our rope, and, after a 
rapid glissade or two, came to the top of the rocks. Here we held 
a council of war as to our mode of proceeding. Kennedy was for 
one long glissade, but Croz recommending the rocks, we adopted 
this as the more prudent course, though I believe we might have 
taken the snow with perfect safety, and, in that case, we should 
have reached in ten minutes a much lower point than that which 
we attained after a troublesome struggle of nearly two hours. A 
short rest at the foot of the rocks, and we wore soon treading in 
our old track of the morning past the base of the Griinhom. But 
in what a different state did we find the snow! Then it only just 
crunched beneath our feet, while now we sank knee-deep at every 
step ; then not a crevasse was perceptible, but now, though by an 
inexperienced eye they were still hardly to be recognised, the long 
sunken lines stretching across the fields gave warning of the deep 
abysses, which were only just covered over to the depth of 
eii?hteen or twentv inches bv a mass of soft snow. In some cases 
even that had disappeared, and the fissured neve itself was visible. 
Croz had succeeded in crossing one of these crevasses, and had 
planted his stock, and taken up a firm position on the other side, 
after the approved fashion, but when I, whose place on tlie rope 
was second, took the leap, the snow on which I alighted gave way 
beneath me, and down — I should have gone but for the rope. A 
vigorous pull from Croz, and an energetic use of my own arms and 
legs, soon brought me up again ; indeed, I never sank below my 
chest. But I had converted the crevasse into such a tremendous 
gap, that there was no chance of the rest following in that place, 
and so we had to go for some distance along its edge, with two of 
UB on one side, and three on the other, till it was sufficiently 
narrow for an easy jump, and we were all once more pushing for- 
ward together. 

At 6.15 we discarded the rope, and soon after, bidding good- 
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night to the camerado and Foi tuiiatus (who had already caused us 
serious delay, aad who were now within easy distance of the Faul- 
berg), we rattled on to the main Aletsch glacier, aud, taking a 
central course, were soon skimming rapidly over its surface, 
though occasionally getting a shoe-full of water as we splashed 
into the small j)Qok, which are generally scattered over large 
glaciers, and who^e surface ice, after a long summer day, is always 
very thin. When we had pushed about half way down the glacier, 
the sun sank heneath the horizon, and almost at the same moment 
Kennedy announced to ns that he was losing hifl Bight. The 
long day's glare had been too much for hifi eyes, aad he could 
scarcely eee the ice at his feet. 

Here was an agreeable position. Three men in the middle of a 
glacier, which neither of them had traversed but once hefore, one 
of them blind, evening setting rapidly in, and, by way of making 
things pleasanter, dark clouds rising, a drizzly rain beginning to 
fall, and low thunder growling in the distance. However, ve could 
not stay there, and ao on we went, with poor Kennedy as helpless 
as a child, led sometimes hy Oroz, sometimes by me, and fancying 
every little hole was an enormous crevasse. Once he proposed a 
bivouac, or rather that we should choose a good piece of ice, and 
promenade thereon ttU daylight should a^ipear ; but the suggestion 
was received with coldness not to say with scorn, and after a good 
deal of floundering, especially towards the end, where we got a 
little too near the left bank, and became involved in some rather awk- 
ward crevasses, we reached the rocks at the head of the M&rjelen See 
at 10.30, and were not sorry to be again treading on terra firma. 

Our difficulties were not, however, quite at an end, as we found 
a good deal of trouble in picjviug our way in the dark among the 
masiscs of rock, which border the lake, and cover the hill-side ; and, 
in our anxiety to avoid them, we did not pay quite as much atten- 
tion as we should have done to our route, and after an hour and a 
half's ascent, found that we had taken a direction too much to the 
east, and were descending into a valley separated by a narrow 
ridge from that in wliich lay our much -desired haven. 

Happily, as soon a.s we left the ice, Kennedy's eye-sight began to 
amend, and by this time he could see quite distinctly, for it was he 
who discovered the error, and but for his warning we should have 
gone much further wrong. Convinced, however, by his arguments, 
we soon mounted this intervening ridge of 400 or 500 feet, and 
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after a little while, falling into the regular track, set steadily onward 

for the hotel. 

Tt was at tliis time that I experienced the only sensation which 
seemed to argue considerable fatigue, and though I allude to an 
optical illusion of which I was the victim, I believe it originated 
rather in fatigue of the mind than of the eye. The moon 'had 
risen, and where her rays were reflected from what must have been 
wet rocks or pools in the distance, I seemed to see a magnificent 
hotel with well-ordered terraces and gardens, and I particularly 
noticed the moonbeams playing on the roof, which was apparently 
of date. A remarkable point about the illusion was that the build- 
ing was perfectly Bymmetrical, and conld^ not, therefore, have been 
owing to the flhape of any of the rocks. 

At length, at one o'clock on the morning of August 14:fh, we 
reached the real hotel of the ^ggiach-horn, though thia seemed to 
me, as we approached, to be four or five times larger than I knew 
it to be. 

Our vigorons hammering at ihe door was responded to by a 
sleepy inquiry as to the place whence we came, to which we merely 
vouchsafed the answer, "Finsteraar Horn.'* It proved a very 
efficient " open sesame.** We were at once received with rapture 
by the elder Wellig, who would faia have embraced us, I believe, 
but not reading in our faces any encouragement for that extreme 
proceeding, contented himself with a vigorous ihak'^hcmds, and with 
the performance of an extempore triumphal dance. Called to a 
sense of his duties by a demand for supper, he disappeared for an 
instant to return laden with all sorts of delicacies, exhibiting such a 
celerity of motion, and so just an appreciation ot what we tihould 
most desire, as did him infinite credit. 

The rest of the party joined us in the morning at breakfast time. 
They had reached the Faulherg about eight, and slept more soundly 
than on the previous night. After a very jovial breakfast we settled 
accounts, of which, for the benefit of future visitors, I offer a copy. 

Bill for provisions ....... 114 francs. ' 

Bortis and Camerado ..... ^0 „ 

Gnu tern 25 „ 

ThraegnidflBlbr tfareedaySyateiglitfifliicsadaT* • 7fi „ 




5016 

Gro^ and Joan receiTed ^g^ht francs a day as their regnlar rate of 



6) 301 
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Thus 50 francs 16 centhneB was each person's share of the 
expense. I do not think this is a very large sum tor 60 much 
pleasure, and had we been unencumbered by the camerado, and 

remaiiied firm as to tlie quantity of provisions, in which case the 
supply would have been really ample, eighty francs would have 
been saved, and each individual's expense reduced to tk> francs, 
83 centimes. 

J* F. Hakdy. 



Note by the Editok. 

I have elsevhere spoken of the book published in 1813, giving an account 
of the excursions made in the previous year by the Meyers of Aarau. Amongst 
these is the alleged ascent of the Finsteraar Horn by three guides who m 
said to have accompanied Kudolph Meyer, junior, to the top of the Oberaar 
Hom. There can be no doabt that one, if not both, of these statements are 
inoorrect, though for mj own part I do not question the truthfulness of 
Kudolph Meyer, whose report of the ascent was published at second hand 
by the Aaiau editor. I am inclined to beheve that the point reached by Ru- 
dolph M^er was that north-west of the Oberaar Horn named by Agassiz the 
Altmann, and that the guides may probably hare attained the ice-capped peak 
of the Studerhorn between the last and the Finsteraar Horn. It is true that 
Meyer asserts that a few days later he saw from the Finsteraar glacier the 
pole which his guides told him they had planted on the summit; but every 
one knows how much the imagination helps the eye that is straining to per- 
ceive some minute object ; and speaking with due hesitation in a matter 
where certainty is not possible, I believe that the first mortals who ever 
attained this formidable peak were Heir Solger and his guide in 184 L. 

wages, and although tliey were really only occupied forty-four hours, we thought 
it right to coQBider the expedition as oneof three days^ as it spread over a portion 
of Wednesday, Thar:>day, and Friday. 
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ClIArTER XII. 

BXCVRSION TBOM THE JE0QI8CH->H0BN TO THE MONCH SATTEL^ 

OB COL DE LA JUNOFBAU. 

The excanion deBcribed in the following pages has no pretension 
to rank with the daring exploits of those who haye scaled the loftier 
summits of the Alps. Its only claim to a place in the present 
Yolnme is that it isneK;, or, at least, so far as I am aware, nDpuhlished. 

It is not dedcribed in Murray's Handbook, nor have I met with any- 
one who had made the same expedition before me. Yet it is cer- 
tain that llicic' are 11 w excursions to be made in tiie High Alps, by 
which the ordiuary travellerj who does not feel e(_[uul to undertake 
any of the great ascenfa, can see more of the "glacier world," and 
penetrate more thoroughly into its secret recesses than by that which 
I am about to describe. 

The enormoiiH irlacierof Aletsch, though tlie largest in the whole 
range of tlie Alps, was comparatively little known until a very recent 
period. It is only within the last six or seven years that the won- 
derful view of that glacier and its surrounding peaks, from the 
summit of the ^Eggisch-horn, has come to be known as one of the 
h'ons of Switzerland ; and still more lately that the establishment of 
the excellent Hotel de la Jungfrau, on the eastern slope of the same 
mountain, has afforded travellers facilities f^r exploring the great 
glacier in queBtion, second only to those famii^llcd by the well-known 
hotel on the Eiffelberg. Even now the Aletsch glacier is little 
visited by tourists in comparison with the Mer de Glace, or the 
Gomer glacier ; though there is no great glacier in the Alps, except 
perhaps that of the Lower Aar, that can he traversed with so mach 
ease through so great a portion of its extent. Most of those tra- 
vellers who have explored its recesses have done so with the view 
of ascending some of the mighty peaks that surround it, and have 
made use of it as the high road to the foot of the Jnngfran or the 
Finster'aarhom. Without feeling myself equal to undertake any 
such arduous enterprise, I was desirous, if possihle, to see something 
more of this vast field of ice than could he done hy a mere ordinary 
ramhle on the glacier ; and it was with this view that in Septem- 
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ber, 1858, 1 oonsolted the intelligent master of the hotel aa to the 
beat meana of effecting my object. 

I knew, indeed, that there was a paaa, whieh I had understood 
to present but little diificult} , up the Aletsch glacier, and thence 
by a side arm of it down into the Ldtsch Thai; and I should pro- 
Imbly have decided on making this expedition, but that it did not 
auit very well with my plans for the remainder of my tour. It was 
for this reason that when the landlord suggested to me that it was 
possible without any serious difficulty to ascend the glacier itself to 
its very head, wher<j the 7ieve from which it proceeds rests against 
the nd^e Luat separates the Juhgiiau iioiii the MOnch, and thence 
to climb the ridge itdeil", tliatl caught eagerly at the idea, and made 
immediate arrangements for putting it in execution. 

I started the next uiorning, September 16, 1858, at half-past four 
o'clock, by a brilliant Btar-liglit, while the rosy glow in the sky over 
the snowy peaks that separate the ujtper valley of tlie lihone from 
the head of the Val Forniazza, already gave promise of a beautiful 
norning. We reached the JMJirjelen See in about an hour and a 
half. This beautiful little blue lake, bounded immetliately by the 
ice wall of the glacier, is undoubtedly one of the most striking and 
interesting objects to be seen in the whole range of the Alps. Very 
shortly before my arrival at the iEggisch-horn it had burst its 
barriers, and a large part of its waters bad found their way through 
some unknown outlet — not a subterranean, but a mhglacial passage, 
for it must be a channel passing under the \n hole extent of the lower 
part of the glacier, a distance of several miles — but fortunately for 
the picturesque efiect, a part only of the lake had thus disappeared. 
It was in fact reduced to about half its ordinary size, the part nearest 
the glacier still presenting the usual phenomenon of a number of 
small , icebergs — fragments detached from the neighbouring eUff of 
ice — ^floating in its clear blue waters; while many others, of various 
sizes, were stranded on that part of the bed of the lake that now 
remained uncovered, and which we were able to cross dry-shod, in 
order to reach the opposite bank. FVom thenoe we gained the 
glacier itself without the least difficulty, and proceeded at a rapid 
pace, as nearly as I could judge, up the very middle of the great 
stream of ice. For some distance the peaks of the great southern 
chain from the Metsch-hom to the Weisshom, which are seen to 
Bucli great advantage from the summit of the iiCggisch-hom itself, 
were full in view, biilliantly lighted up by the early morning sun. 
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As we advanced, however, they were gradually ahat out from view 
by the nearer mountains, the offshoots of the group of which the 
Aletsch-horn is the crowning point, and our attention was wholly 
concentrated upon the lofty peaks around us, and the long valley of 
ice that we were ascending^ Fortunately for us, the state of the ice 
and snow was everything that could be desired* The upper part 
of the glacier was indeed still covered with a coating of lately fallen 
snow, which had added greatly to the fatigue of an excursion I had 
made less than a week before to the summit of the Cima di «Tasi ; 
but a cold wind in the morning had hardened this sufficiently to 
prevent its yielding to any inconvenient extent The crevasses on 
the glacier itself are neither numerous nor difficult, and though I 
had no guide but one I had brought with me from Ohamouni, who 
had no previous acquaintance with the glacier, we found no obstades 
of any kind to impede onr progress. 

As we approached that portion of the glacier where a broad arm 
of it branches off to the left of the elevated col between the Alctseh- 
horn and the Jungfrau, from which another stream of ice flows down 
ill th<3 opposite direction, towards the valley of Lotscb, there gradually 
opened to our view a long range of peaks whieli we had not before 
seen, forming part of the ridge that extends from the Jungfrau 
towards the south-west, and separates the glaciers and valley of 
Lotsch from the upper valleys of Lauterbriiunen and Gastcren. I 
could readily recognise by the assistance of the map, the successive 
sunimitb of this range, the Gletscherhora, Mittaghorn, Grosshorn, 
and lireithoru — iuuik h well known to the tourist in the Ober- 
land; but when Been from this side, they jjresented no longer the 
familiar formH, so conspicuous from the W'engcrn Alj>, or Miirren, 
and it was difficult to believe that the summits before uh were really 
the same that are seen from tlie liernese side u\ the ciiain. The 
very slightly iTicHned slope of the Alet'^cli glacier gives so com- 
pletely to the traveller the iinj)rcssion ot an ordinary valley, and the 
mountain walla around him so entirely shut out everything beyond 
the immediate boundaries of that valley, that one forgets the absolute 
elevation at which one finds oneself, and cannot repress a feeling of 
some disappointment that the near mountains do not look higher, 
I remember experiencing something of the same feeling many years 
ago, when I first visited the Glacier of the Unteraar ; but on that 
side the Finsteraarhom and the Schreckhom rise from the glacier 
beneath with an aspect decidedly grander and bolder than that 
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which the Aletsch-liorn and the Jungfrati present from the Aletsch 
glacier. The actual elevation of the point on the Aletsch glacier, 
from which the lateral valley hranches off to the Ltttsch Thai, is, 
according to the government survey, not less than 9,14:8 feet above 
the sea : hence the Aletscli-lioru itself, the most lofty of the peaks 
that surround it, ia only 4,t')L*i ' f'oet higher. Its r^'/a/ /re elevation is, 
therefore, not much grLater tlnui that of Ben Nevis is above the 
waters of Loch Eil. I may add, that of the mountains which sur- 
round the Aletsch glacier, the Aletsch -horn is incomparably the 
most fltrikiiig. Few travellers are aware that this peak, so little 
known in comparison with its brethren of the same group that are 
conspicQOus from the Oberland, is actaally 132 feet higher than the 
Jungfrau, that celebrated mountain being only the third in eleva- 
tion of the group to which it belongs. The Finsteraarhorn itself, 
the highest of all, is shut out from view during the whole ascent of 
- the glacier, by the long ridge of which the Viescher HOrner form 
the highest snrnmits. 

After halting a short time at this point of the glacier, almost 
directly oppodte the spot at the foot of the Fanlberg, where a kind 
of cave idfords a sleeping-place for those who attempt the ascent 
either of the Jnngfran or the Finsteraarhorn^ we proceeded onwards 
np the main arm of the glacier, in a direct line towards die col 
which lay fiiU before us. My guide thought it prudent in this part 
of our progp^ss to tie ourselves together with a rope, a precaution 
which was perhaps hardly necessary, but contributed to expedite 
our movements, as we were able to advance with less care and cir- 
cumspection ; and though this part of the glacier is somewhat more 
crevassed than lower down, there was nothing whatever to present 
any difficulty to any but the most inexperienced iceman. Gradually 
the glacier passed into the more uniform and smooth character of 
the nevB'y the ascent, though still very Ln adual, became somewhat 
steeper, but the snow remained tolerably tirm, and we were able to 
make good way. On our left rose the rocky j)yramidal ridge of the 
Jungfrau : on our right the beautiful snow-covered mountain known 
as the Trugberg — a name given it by Agassiz and his companions 
to commemorate the error of some of their guides who mistook this 
peak for the Jungfrau — but the name is not admitted on tlie Lyovem- 
meut map. Its ascent would appear, as viewed from this point, to 
be no very difficult task, and my o^uide even suggested that we 
should undertake it in preference to the hdge before us. 1 prelerred, 
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however, adhering to my original plan ; and we proceeded steadily 
and quietly to the foot of the ridge itself. The actual ascent of this 
is very Hteep, while the snow drifting over from the broad plateau 
beyond forms a kind of projecting ledge^ as freqnently happens where 
one slope of ft mountain is much more precipitous than the other. 
There was only one point whore the top of the ridge seemed quite 
free from this obstacle, and thither, accordingly, we directed our 
coarse, ascending obliquely the steep slope of snow. The inclina- 
tion of this was so great that we should have had some difficulty in 
keeping our footing had not the snow been in remarkably good con- 
dition. If it were at all hard it would be absolutely necessary to 
cut steps in it, and we were unprovided with an axe. In any case, 
however, the ascent presents not the slightest danger ; for there is 
no hergtchrund yawning at its base to receive the traveller in case 
of a slip, and the worst that could happen to him would be to have 
a rapid glU»ade on to the snow beneath, and to have to recommence 
the ascent. As it was, we accomfdished the dlmb without any diffi- 
culty, and emerged on to the broad surface of snow beyond, when 
in an instant a wide sweep of the Bernese Oberland, which had been 
hitherto entirely concealed by the ridge on which we now stood, 
opened upon our view. There lay all the familiar mountains and 
valleys — the Wengcrn Alp, the Faulhorn, and the valley of Lauter- 
briinnen actually under one's feet — the village of Unterseen imme- 
diately in front of us — with all the succesaivc ridges beyond the 
lakes of Thun and Brienz, over all which one looked u])on the wide 
hazy expanse of plain beyond, and the distant ridge of the Jura 
encircling the horizon. I could not make out distinctly the site of 
Berne, the })Iain being, as usual in such cases, })artially obscured with 
haze, but tlie well-known group of buildings formed by the castle and 
church of Thun were consj»icuous. Unfortunately the lake of Thun 
\\'as concealed. Judging from the map, I had expected that this 
w^ould have formed the most striking feature in the view ; but the 
long ridge which extends from the Suleck westwurd towards the 
Schwalmern, and which from this point of view is remarlvably regular, 
exactly hides it. I afterwards observed from the lake itself, that 
the ridge on which we now stood was not visible from thence, though 
the Jungfrau and the MOnch on each side of it form such conspicuous 
objects. 

The ridge at this point is covered with a broad expanse of snow, 
^ll^rming ^ level plateau, but sloping at first gently toi 
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north ; and then curving over, so as to become rapidly steeper. 
The idea naturally presented itself to my mind whether it might 
not be possible for an adventurous mountaineer to descend on the 
other side, so as to find a passage by tiiis route from the y^^'ggisch- 
horn to the Wengern Alp; but having subsequently examined it with 
inuoh care with a telescope from the Lauber-horn above the 
Wengern Alp, both my guide and myself were fully satisfied that 
Buch a scheme was wholly impracticable. The vast mass of snow 
which hangs on the northern decUvity of the col on which we were 
now standing, breaks off abruptly at its lower edge, where it rests 
immediately on one of those immense precipices uf limestone which 
form the northern face of the chain ; and after the most careful 
examination, it appeared to us impossible that any way should be 
found either to the right or the left of it. The precise point at 
which we had emerged is readily recognised from the Bernese side, 
being immediately to the left (as seen from that side) of the beau- 
tiful pyramidal snow-covcred peak which forms the last step of the 
ridge of the Jungfrau. It is, I believe, this peak of which the 
height is given in the government survey at 3,560 metres, or 
11,680 feet ; while the next point of the ridge to the left is 3,560 
metres. The actual elevation of the col 1 had no meaxis of esti* 
mating accurately ; but it is not much lower than the point last 
mentioned^ probably about 11,500 feet. 

As I had so recently ascended the Gima di Jazi, undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting of those excursions in the Alps which are 
accessible to the ordinary tonrist, I was naturally led to compare 
the two. As a whole, the view from the Col de la Jungfrau cannot 
be compared with that from the Oima di Jazi ; the range of snowy 
peaks and lofty summits visible from the latter point is almost 
unrivalled, while the magnificent precipices of Monte Rosa, as seen 
from thence, are far grander and more imposing than those of the 
Jungfrau. From the point on which we now stood, that beautiful 
mountain is, indeed, not seen to much advantage ; it is from the 
north only that it assumes its weIl*known grandeur of effect. From 
tiie actual ridge the Monch is much better seen, iind assumes a 
more prominent appearance. But it is the sudden and striking 
contrast presented by the view over the Bernese Oberland, after 
one has been so long shut in by the great mountain walls that 
bound the icy valley of the Aletsch, which is the characteristic feature 
of the vicsv iium the col of the Jungfiaii, nad wiiicii eutitlt'S this 
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comparatively pi«y oxnirsion to rank among the moat remarkable 
that can be made in the Alps. 

In returning we followed precisely the same route as in the ascent. 
After descendiiiL: the steep elope of snow by a rapid glissade, we 
halted to make our mid-day meal, just at the foot of the only bare patch 
of rock which occurs for a considerable distance along the ridge. 
This is formed of a loose disintegrating rock, fragments of which 
are continually rolling down, though, from the softness of the snow 
beneath, they do not travel far. Nor are they apparently large and 
numerous enough to form anything like a moraine. In this respect, 
indeed, the Glacier of the Aletach stands almost alone amang the 
glaciers of the same order of magnitude, that it has no medial 
moravuif a circumstance which perhaps adds to the grandeur of 
its effect, as the whole breadth of the vslley of ice, from the foot of 
one mountain barrier to the other, is seen at a glance. Throughout 
the whole extent that we traversed in this day*s excursion, the 
small number of blocks or large mssses of stone was indeed 
remarkable ; and, except at its lower end, near the Mllijelen lake, 
the whole surface was almost free from stones. 

After quitting the glacier we baited again for a short time on 
the banks of that beautiful little lake ; and while I was observing 
with interest the remarkable diff of ice presented by the glacier on 
this side, my attention was suddenly roueed by a loud crash, and a 
large mass of ice detached itself from the upper part of this diff, 
and fell into the still waters below. But I noticed that, as is so 
commonly the case with avalanches elsewhere, it did not descend 
in a solid mass, but broke into a thousand pieces in its fall, appa- 
rently from its own weight and the rottenness of its mass. Hence 
it would appear that the floating icebergs which remain in the Iske 
must either have been detached from the glacier at a time when the 
ice is in a more compact state, or are only the remaining portions 
of very much larger masses than any that are now visible. After 
again crossing tliu dry bed of tia; lake, and beginniiiL; the ascent of 
the mountain ridge on the otliur side, we flushed a large covey of 
ptarmigan, wliich rose within a very short distance of us. These 
were the only ones that I saw in the course of my tour this summer. 
I do not know whether it be accidental or not, but I have come 
across them much more rarely of late years than in former excur- 
sions among the Alps. 

The climb from the lake over the intervening ridge, in order to 
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■reach ihe hotel, though it appears nothing when one eomes to it 
freah in the morning, is enough to make a considerable addition to 
the fadgne of the day's excursion, and is, indeed, die i^noipal 
drawback to the sitaation of the hotel itself as a centre for glacier 

expeditions. We reached the hotel just about six o'clock, having 
been a little more than thirteen hours and a half on the whole ex- 
cursion, including halts for rest and refreshment. The master of the 

liutul liatl at first tuid nii; that itwoukl take sixteen hours, whicli ho 
afterwards moderated to fourteen ; but of course in this case, as hi 
all similar ones, everything depends upon the state of the ice and 
enow. Had the nM, and the snow on the up])er part of the 
glacier, been as soft when we were ascending as it was on our 
return, I should scarcely have accomplished the excursion within 
the day. 

The whole distance, as measured by a pedometer, which I carried 
in my pocket, was 27^ miles ; of which the ascent from the lake to 
the summit of the ridge was just about ten miles. It may be 
worth while to mention that having walked with a pedometer 
throughout my whole tour, I came to place much more confidence 
in its indications than I had been disposed to do at first. Of course 
its measurements can only be regarded as a rough approximation, 
but| still it is, I believe, much closer than can be obtained by any 
other means at the command of an ordinary traveller. 

E. H. fiUNBUBT. 



hom BY iH£ Ediiob. 

In illustration of Mr. Banbuty 's remark that in sodi excnisions emytiung 
depends on the state of the snow, I may bdefly refer to my own experience 
on the same glacier. 

I stsrted from the -^Eggisch-hom Hotel soon after 3 a.m. on the 20th 
of August, 1857, the day following that on which Mr. Mathews effected the 
ascent of the Graffeneire. I intended to explore the upper end of the Aletsch 
{^eier» without positively deoidiiig whether I should aim at the Monch Sattel, 
or at some other point in the same neighbourhood. I had indeed a secret 
intention, if the snow were very favotuablet to attempt the ascent of theMonch. 
But I encountered the deep fresh snow, which opposed so formidable an 
obstacle to Mr. Mathews, little more than an hpar above the MaqelenSee. 
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Although the central part of the j^lacier is qaite free from difficulty, the pro- 
longed walk throuj^li soft snow was extremely fatiguing. The ascent of the 
Monch was clearly out of the question ; and it was with something like satis- 
faction tliat I saw clouds begin to form over the col, and thus sujtply a good 
excuse for discontinuing the monotonous labour of plodding onward tlii ongh 
soft deep snow, that glared before the eyes with almost intolerable radiance, 
and so found myself free to undertake some other more interesting work. I 
was just opposite to the ridge of rocks that descends to the southward from 
the Ti ugbcrg. A considerable glacier, rather steep and erevassed, which is 
not indicated on any map excepting that of Dufour — the Swiss Federal map 
— descends betweem the' Trugberg and the Griiuhorn. Turning at right 
angles to the course I had hitherto followed, I was guided to the easiest 
point for passing from the lower end of this glacier to the rocks of the Trug- 
berg by the trail of a chamois. The rocks consist of sharp edges of micaceous 
Hags dipping at a very high angle, that project at intervals, something like 
the fius OQ a fish's back^ from the base nearly to the summit of the Trugberg. 
In tbe interatices, and especially towards the part o?eriianging the lateial 
glacier, which may perhaps be called tbe Trugberg gkcier« there is a eon- 
flideiable supply of soil arising from tbe disintegration of tbe adjoining rocks, 
whereon may be found a large namber of flowering plants. Of these, in a veij 
short time, I gathered over twenty species, including a stunted specimen of 
Thymus mrpyllum^ with bright red flower, and at a still higher station, that 
ubiquitous fern, CistoperU fragiUt, Of all the order thia is the speeies that 
seems to support tbe greatest extremes of temperature. Tbe only mountains 
in Europe where it is positively rare are, I believe, those of Ireland, where 
tbe uniform climate appears to be unfavourable to its growth. 

The sun's rays were falling nearly pcrpendieularly on tbe steep slopes, 
and tbe occasion was favourable for observing tbe conditions under which 
vegetation proceeds in the higher region of the Alps. A thermometer 
immersed for ten or fifteen minutes in the soil at a depth of five inches 
stood at 74*6* Pabr. When the superficial layer was reduced to one inch, 
it rose to 83". When removed a few feet to the shady side of a projecting 
rock, and covered to the depth of two inches, the temporature rapidly fell 
to 42% and the air in the shade was at 45*. Now the interval between five 
inches and one inch includes tbe space within which the roots of most 
Alpine plants penetrate the soil. Only two or three of those that I 
gathered extended much below that depth. These observations tended 
very much to confirm an opinion that I have long held, that the flowering 
plants of high mountains receive a much greater degree of heat during 
their short period of active vegetation than is commonly supposed. 

The chief limit to the extension of speciea upwaxda ia, I believe, their 
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power of JKsifltixig the aeme fiost of night, after the relativelj great heat of 
the day; but during the interval between the middle or end of Jimej when 
tliey are left uncovered, and the dose of September, when they are again 
buried in their winter ahxoud of snow, the absolute amount of heating raya 
received on the sur&oe of the plants themselves, or on the soil that surrounds 
their roots, is probably greater than reaches individuals growmg some thou- 
sands of feet lower down. I am inclined to think that the number of 
species capable of adapting themselves to these eooditious is much larger « 
than could be inferred from the small number of plants actually found 
together in any single station. It must be remembered that the prevailing 
physical conditions are altogether unfavourable to the diffusion of species 
upwards mto the r^ion where the surface of the earth is habitually covered 
by snow or ice, or else consists of rocks too bare to sustain vegetation. 
I'ixing the lower limit of that r^on in the European Alps at about 
9,000 feet, very few species in the zone immediately below — say from 7*000 
to 9,000 — ripen their seeds ; and even where ripe seeds are carried upwards 
by violent winds, by birds, or by other accidental causes, the chances are 
something like a million to one against their being deposited in a spot 
above 10,000 feet in height^ where it is possible for them t o grrminate. 
There may perhaps be more reason to believe that the plants which we find 
at great heights on small oases in the ice region, are the remains of a more 
abundant vegetation, whicli has dwindled to its present trifling proportions 
owing to the extension of the glaciers, than to suppose that it has been 
derived imder present dimatal conditions from the lower zone, where vege* 
tation is continuously spread over the surface. My present object is merely 
to point out that, in comparing together the small patches of vegetation 
found here and there at great heights in the Alps, they are found to include 
a considerable number of different species, although very few of these are 
seen in any single station. I can call to mind but four species that are 
almost invariably present: Ranunculus glacialisy Saxifiraga oppositifoHa, 
Cerastium alpmum, and C. latifolium. The last two— if indeed they are 
distinct species --descend to the Alpine zone, and have no exclusive pre- 
ference for the higher region; but the former are the almost unfailing 
characteristics of the glacial flora, and do not willingly inhabit spots 
where their roots are not moistened by melting snow at the season of 
flowering. 

Considering their height, which is from 10,200 to 10,500 feet above the 
sea level, these rocks of the Trugberg support the largest number of species 
that I have yet seen in such a situation ; and I regretted afterwards that I 
had not searched more diligently the entire of the lower patches of rock, 
to see what further names I could add to my list. The ground was, how- 

a 
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ever, so steep, that it took time to moTe about, and I was anxious to 
ascend soniewhat higher. 

I had probably reached the point in tlie ridge which is marked on 
Dofour's map S,513 metres (equal to 11,536 English feet), the lowest of 
the three successive st^ that lead to the summit, when, on consnlting my 
watch, and calculating the distance to be retraced before reaching the 
iEggisoh'hom, I decided on retiming to the foot of the rocks, where I had 
left my guide asleep in the son. On the way home we proved the use 
of the rope, as two or three times one or the other slipped through the 
softened snow into concealed crerasses. I kept rather to the Aletsch-hom 
side of the glacwr, for the purpose of gaining a nearer view of the adjoining 
rocks ; and in crossing from thence towards the north-west angle of the 
Miirjelen See, I came upon a moulm far exceeding in proportions any that 
I have ever before seen. During a momentary halt, the distant roar of the 
fall nearly a mile distant caught my ear ; guided by the sound, I approached, 
and found, not as usual a small stream, but a powerful torrent approaching 
the dimensions of a river, that rushed headlong with a deafening crash, 
like that of the Handeck, into a wide circular chasm in the ice. The eye 
could not penetrate far, but, if visited early in the morning, there is no 
reason why this inonlin may not be sounded, as the mass of falling water is 
probably sufficient to keep the shaft nearly perpendicular. The occurrence 
of a liot driv soon after a heavv fnl' of snow had doubtless increased the 
supply ot superficial water very much beyond the avera:;T ; but it is probable, 
from the vast extent and almost unbroken surfacr nf the middle region of 
the glacier, that its moulins are at all times more considerable than those 
seen elsewhere in the Alps. 

About this part of the glacier I noticed the eyfraordmary length to which 
a system of narrow crevasses, nearly absolutely straight, and inolniin!:^ 
upwards at an acute angle with the right bank, eitended across tin u ;ici( r. 
Several that I was able to follow with the eye from an emmenee on the 
surface, were certainiy n jre than a mile in length. These crevasses were 
probably of the class due to the differential velocity of the centre as com- 
pared to the sides of t he glacier. Their great length, in this instance, must 
be due to that iransfereuce of the most rapid portion ot the ice current to 
the convex side of the glacier, whenever its bed is laterally bent, which 
Mr. Tyndall has noticed on the Mer de Glace. 

The permeability of the ice-cold water to radiant heat was conspicuously 
seen in the pools which had formed on the surface of the glacier during the 
day. Stones lying at the bottom of these pools had, by the heat which 
they received through the water, been enabled to penetrate the ice under- 
neath to a depth of several inches, and I found them in the evemn^ fast 
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frozen under the water into the little nests whieli they had hollowed out for 

themselves. 

The son had set when we prepared to leave the glacier. Kepeotedlj as I 
had been impressed with the grandeur and the ?astne8S of this unequalled 
ioe-stream, the effect was never so great as on this evening, after I had 
spent a iaborions day in traversing a part of its surface. By their scenery, 
as well as their physical characteristics, glaciers suggest to the least 
scientific minds analogies with rivers, and particular glaciers with parti- 
cular rivers. The Mer de Glace, and the Aar glacier, by their picturesque- 
ness, their comparatively long celebrity, and semi-historical associations, 
recall the great rivers to which they respectively contribute, the Rhone and 
the Khine. The Gorner glacier, from its great breadth and ill-defined 
banks, is rather a lake fed by many mountain streams tlian an ice-river ; 
but the Aletsch, in the breadth and stillness of its steady flow, in the 
undisturbed solitude of the region through which it pours unseen its 
mighty current, nmidst lieights of which but one has ever felt the foot of 
man, may ral lier be likened to some of the great streams of tlir*. New 
World, rait ly u imed, and still more rarely visited, where Nature is dis- 
played on a scale of vastncss with which, in this quarter of the globe, we 
are unfamiliar. Other glaciers send forth torrents from the ice-caverns at 
their foot ; this alone pours out a river. The Rhone carries down to 
Naters the drainacre of its own glacier, to whioH arc addrd the contributions 
of a dozen other ice-fcd streams; yet the smgle outlet of the Aletsch glacier 
that rushes under the bridge between Moril and Naters far exceeds, in the 
volume of its flood, the entire mass of the Rhone at that point. I question, 
indeed, whether the united torrents of any four glaciers in the Alps could 
equal that single si ream. 

It is high time that so great a glacier should receive a share of the 
attention that has been bestowed upon his minor brethren. The daily and 
annual rate of advance at different stations, the rate of subsidence and of 
ablation, or removal of the surface by melting and evaporation in diHerent 
parts of the glacier, aud the inquiry whether this proceeds to m appreciable 
extent in ice that is covered with snow, either fresh or remaining from 
tlic winter, are among the points which require to be determined. Espe- 
cially interesting it would be to sound tlie depth of a moidin, if such can be 
found to penetrate the entire thickness of the glacier. It would be well to 
provide not less lliau. 1,500 feet of line for this purpose. A hut erected at 
the north-west angle of the Marjelen See would greatly facilitate glacier 
observations, as well as excuiiiious Luwiuda the still untrodden peaks that 
burroimd the Aletach glacier. 

a2 
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CJHAPTER XIIL 

THE WILBSTRUBEL AND OLDBNHOBN. 

HvKDBBiis of tourists eveiy summer travel through the.Simmeii- 
thal on their way from Thun to the Lake of GenevB, and hundreds 
more traverse die vaDey of the Rhone between the Lake of Geneva 
and Leukerbad or Visp ; but between these two main roads there [ 
lies a chain of mountains comprising every variety of beauty, and | 
intersected by passes of the greatest interest, which, for want of 
informatipn on the subject, may be said, so far as travellers are 
concerned, to waste their sweetness on the deeert air." 

RunniiiiJ nearlv south from the road between Thun andCh&teau 
d'Oex are two valleys, the Ober Simmenthal and the Saanenthal, 
branching off at Zweisimmen and Saanen respectively. A short 
distance above Lenk, or An der Lenk, as it is sometimes called, 
the hrst of these is divided into two by the green slopes of the 
Laubhorn ; that to the east leading to the foot of the Razli glacier 
and the Wildstrubel, and that to the w et>t~the Iffigenthal — form- 
ing the line of the Kavvyl Pass to Sion. The Saanenthal also 
divides at Gstaad into tv/o branches, the eastern one leading to 
Lauenen at the foot of the W iidhorn, and the other passing by the 
village of Gsteig to the Sanetsch Pass, which crosses tlie main 
chain into the Valais. The mountains at the head of these valleys 
will form the subject of the present chapter. 

The simplicity of manners which still prevails in the Ober Sim- 
menthal, and the exquisite variety of mountain, wood, and valley 
which charactenses it, realise that charming ideal of Switzerland 
which poets have pictured, but which the sojourners at Thun and 
Interlaken have long imagined to be extinct. Clean and comfortable 
quarters are to be found at An der Lenk in the Gasthof Znm 
Sternen, kept by Christian Matthie, one of the most honest and 
straightforward of men. 

Here I had spent a couple of days in 1855 after crossing the 
Kawyl Pass, which I have attempted to describe in a former work ; 
and I returned to the same spot on the 5tii of September, 1857, ' 
having appointed it as a rendezvous with that experienced moun- 
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taineer, Mr. Bradahaw Smith, and inten ln^f^, amongst other ex- 
cursions, to attempt the ascent of the WiklstruLcI. I was accom- 
panied by my old guide, the trustworthy Zacharie Oachat, of 
Ohamonix; bat the morning after our arrival proved so rainy 
that we could do no more than take a quiet walk to the Siehen 
Bmnnen in the afternoon. These so-called seven springs have lost 
their title to that name, having been of late years divided into a 
larger number of streams. They are situated at the extreme end 
of the valley, close under the roclu which support, at a great height 
above them, the RkzU glacier, and are reached in a charming walk 
of about an hour and a half from Lenk. I had visited them before, 
but it was only on this latter occasion that I was able to appreciate 
their peculiar character, by climbing above the rocks where they 
are first seen tumbling over in a row of small cascades. It now 
appeared that they issue from the heart of the mountain itself, 
instead of traversing its surface ; and as the water is evidently 
glacier water, it must have come through some aubterraueoos 
channel from the vast heights of the glacier above. 

The next day, though the weather was still threatening, as my 
friend had not yet arrived, Caeliat and I went off alone to explore 
a way to the Wildstrubel. We again ascemli d tlio valley, and 
between the vill nge of Oberried and the Sieben lirunneii we turned 
to the left, skirting the base of the Amertonhorn, which was elose 
on our right, but afforded no possibility of ascending its precipitous 
sides. After walking nearly due east tor an hour, we thought we 
could find a way up to the right, over the shoulder of the Amerten- 
hom, which stands out like an advanced guard of the Wildstrabel, 
from which it is separated by part of the Amerten glacier.* 

We could observe overhead a series of long precipices of rock, 
one above the other, like a giant staircase, and, as these are dan- 
gerous and impassable, it is important, while using them as a land- 
mark, to leave them to the eastward in ascending. Crossing the 
stream, we at once began to mount, and after a steep and rough 
scramble of about an hour, chiefly over rodcs sprinkled with loose 
shale and stones, we at last turned the shoulder of the Amertenhom, 
which is covered with loose sUbs, here and there mixed with 
sufficient earth to support a few straggling ranunculuses. Full in 
front was, as we expected, the glorious mass of the Wildstrubel, 
only separated from us by the Amerten glacier. 

* Leuthold's map gives an entirely wrong position to the Amertcnhom. 
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Angry dotids were gathering round, which soon peppered as 
with a shower of large hailstones, so, before venturing upon the 
glacier, we took the precaution of piling up one or two heaps of 
gtoncs to guide us on our return, as we were ignorant of the 
localities. The whole mass of the \\ ildstrubel rans nearly north* 
east and Bouth*we8t^ and is divided into two separate portions, of 
which that to the east is the largest. The 'side of it on which we 
were consists of excessively steep rock, streaked with snow, and 
wholly inaccessible ; while the western portion, which terminates in 
a sharp point, conalsts of hard snow and ice, and is so steep that it 
oonld be ascended only by cutting steps for the whole distance. 
Between the two, however, there is a ravine of snow and ice, 
mnning upwards almost to the snnjmit of the monntain, and by 
this we resolved to attempt the ascent, though we knew that, as we 
had started very late, there wonid not be time to eoraplete it on 
that day. We crossed a nearly level part of the glacier, and in 
about half an hour haii ascended a considerable distance up the 
snow slopes, not having met with any crevasses presenting much 
difficulty. Here we saw that the remainder of the ascent would be 
very steep, and partly over a felojie of smooth ice, with a long cre- 
vasse at the foot of it. We had neither rope nor axe, so we made 
up our minds tliat we had done enonirh for a reconnaissance or 
pioneering expedition ; we felt that a way was found ])y which, in 
less than two hours, we might reach the summit from the point 
where we stood, and with this satisfaction we returned to Lenk, 
halting for luncheon on the hiirliest rocks. 

Two days later, on the 8th of September, having been joined by 
our anxiously-expected comrade, we started from Lenk about six 
o'clock in the morning, \iith a perfectly clear sky and every prospect 
of success. We had a good rope of our own, and borrowed a 
rather short-handled, but very strong axe from old Matthie ; 
armed with which, and with plenty of determination, we told liim 
he niicflit look for us in the course of the day on the top of the 
Wildstrubel. Following our former track, we again arrived in 
three hours at the edge of the Amerten glader, and breakfasted by 
the side of a pool of clear water* We then crossed the glacier in 
our old footmarks, and in half an hour more reached the furthest 
point of our former expedition. 

The remainder of the ascent was, as I have said, very steep, and 
though we knew from a distant observation that there were many 
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formidable crevasses in the way, we could not tell their pofiition 
when at the bottom of the slope. There would ha\ e been much loss 
of time in finding our way among these, if I had not provided 
against the difficulty by a precaution which seems worthy of notice 
and recommendation. 

The upper part of the Wildstrubel is about eight miles in a 
straight line from Lenk, and the details of it^r surface are of course 
▼ery indistinct to the naked eye at that distance, but I spent half 
an hour on the previous morning in carefully making a plan of 
them as seen through an excellent telescope which I always had 
with me. Some of the large crevasses stretched nearly the whole 
way across our intended route, but I was enabled to lay down a 
pretty accurate chart of their position, maiking the points at which 
they might be crossed, and then laying down the line to be followed 
amongst their intricacies. When soft snow has to be traversed, 
the time lost in searching for a passage is of no great consequence; 
but when, as I knew was the case in this instance, great part of the 
way lies over steep hard ice, where steps must be cut with great 
labour, the loss of time caused by detours is a vserioiis matter. 

Directed by njy telescoiiic chart of our course we bore uway to 
the rii^'ht, bo as to turn the liaulv, as it were, of a huge crevasse, 
above which wc again moved to the left, Cachat in the front 
cutting very deep steps, and sending the ice flying about in 
showers. The slope here was so steep that, when the tore part of 
the foot rested in the holes cut by the axe, our knees touclied the 
ice above ; and, as the vast crevasse showed its ohie yawning 
depths immediately beneath us, great caution was necessary. This 
slow progress on the ice is cold work, an(] we were not sorry when, 
after a long half hour of it, we found matters mending a little. 
The worst was passed, and the incline soon became less steep, and 
more covered with snow. We crossed one very long and deep 
crevasse by the bridge, which was correctly laid down on my 
chart ; and^foUowing the line there indicated, we safely reached the 
western summit of the mountain in one hour and forty -five minutes 
from the bottom of the slope,- the latter half of the way having been 
upon good firm snow. 

This peak terminates in a sharp point of snow^ where we rested 
about a quarter of an hour, in liie full enjoyment of an enchanting 
view. Seeing, however^ that the eastern summit was rather higher, 
we soon retMced our steps down to the saddle wkidi dirides the 
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two portions of the mountain, and in less than twenty minntes 
reached the highest part of the eastern division, which consists of a 
long undulating crest of snow^ perfectly easy to wi^ upon, about 
10,716 English feet above the sea. 

From the Wildetrubel, the view to the south includes every 
mountain from Mont Blanc in the west, which, even at this dis- 
tance, appears truly magnificent, to Monte Kosa, the Mischabel, 
and the Fletschhom in the east. We saw part of the valley of the 
Bhone beneath us, clad in a deep purple basse, and turned with 
peculiar interest to the Val d*£rin and the Val d*Anniviers, ter- 
minating respectively in the glaciers of Ferpftde and Zinal, over the 
whole length of which we could trace our former routes by the Col 
d'Erin and the Trift Pass. Right away from our feet stretched 
vast slopes of .spotless snow to the south and east, forming them- 
selves lower down into the LtUnmeren glacier, the foot of which 
reaches nearly to the Daubensee, by the side of the Gemmi Pass* 
The thought at once occurred to me that, if the Wildstrubel could 
be ascended from the side of the Gemmi, it would be a splendid 
expedition to cross over its summit from thence into the Sim- 
meiitiial, and I mado a mental note of it in my liet of aymda for a 
future season. 

Turning to the north-east we iuumi tliat the peak of the Jung- 
frau was hidden by tlie beautiful intervening crest of the Altels, but 
the Eiger showed itn Hliarp pinnacle a little to the north. A little 
more north, and what a change from this bristling array of giants I 
The green Engstligen Thai, guarded at its extremity by the pyra- 
midal Nieaen, led our delighted eyes to the distant lake of Thun ; 
and the still more smiling Simmenthal showed ns in its centre a 
collection of white specks which we knew to be the quiet village 
whence we had started in the morning, and in which old Matthie 
would soon be expecting our return. 

After basking in the sunshine for nearly an hour, and drinking^ 
to the health of absent friends, we went l)ack to the saddle or neck 
of snow between the two summits, and looked down the slope by 
which we had ascended. Seen from above it appeared so fright- 
fully steep that, remembering the nature of the ice, and knowing 
how much more difficult it is to descend than to ascend over such 
ground, we all resolved, after a short consultation, to return, if 
possible, by some other way. Once more we remounted the 
western summit, and made up our minds to descend to the Rttdi 
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glacier. A great part of this side of the mountain consists of long 
steep slopes covered with loose debris of a very rough description, 
varied however with beds of snow, down which we had some famous 
glissades. The K^li glacier was soon reached, from which^ before 
touching the part where it is very much crevassed, we tamed abarp 
TOtmd to the right over a rocky shoulder, and found ourselves ia 
the desert space between the Wildatrabel and the Amertenhom. 
This wag what we had koped for; we were soon again on the 
Amerten glacier, and in exactly an hour and a half from the summit 
reached the spot where we had breakfasted in the morning, and 
where we now proceeded to devour the contents of Oachat's knap- 
sac^ which had been left among the rocks. TThenee we returned 
to Lenk by the now familiar route, and soon after six o'clock were 
welcomed by the loud and hearty congratnlationa of our delighted 
host Great excitement was caused at Lenk by our expedition, and 
on the following morning we had a regular lev^e of the inhabitants, 
all wanting to look through my telescope at the route which we had 
taken, and giving vent to very amusing expressions of surprise. 

Before saying farewell to the Wildetrubel, I must mention, that 
in the season of 1658 I had the great pleasure of fulfilling the wish 
formed in the previous year, and of crossing from the Gemmi to the 
Simmenthal over the siinnnit of the mountain. Accompanied by 
Mr. Stephen, I went to the Scliwaienbacli Inn, wliicli is well known 
as the lonely half-way house between Kaudersteg and the l>aths of 
l^eiik. The special object of our search was Anderegg Melehior, a 
guide unsurpassed in activity, courage, and good humour : none 
better can be found among the Alps. We were fortunate enough 
to find him at home, and he showed the most genuine ])leasure at 
meeting again. There is to im a peculiar charm about this Sehwa- 
renbach : throughout the day, even if there is nothing else to do, 
the occasional groups of travellers afford some society and plenty of 
amusement, including, as they do, specimens from all the nations 
under heaven ; but, as sunset arrives, ail are gone laughing and 
chattering, on foot or on horseljack, down away to Kandersteg or 
Leukerbad, and the inhabitant q( the quiet little Schwarenbach is 
left in profound stillness to contemplate the sublimity of nature. 
While darkness is already beginning to gather round the house, 
the lofty Rinderhorn in front is glowing in the last red light of the 
sun, and the apotless side of the snowy Altels, touched by the Great 
Magician's wand, is suddenly robed in exquisite carmine — a gor- 
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geoua pyramid whose point seems soaring into the highest heaven. 
'* Then comes the clieok, the cliangc, the fall the cold pale shroud 
of nii^ht cloBOH round the lustrous I'orni, and, one by one, the stars 
peep forth to gaze upon the dying beauty. 

Such was the evening of our arrival: we had the house all to 
ourselves, and on returning to it, after watching the sunset, we 
found the host ready to make all oomfortable for the night ; over 
our coffee, Melchior was invited to a council of war, in which we 
sketched the plan of about a fortnight's mountaineering. The 
campaign was opened by an ascent of the Altels next morning, the 
11th of September, for though I had formerly reached the aame 
summit, it was in weather the very reverse of that which we now 
enjoyed. My only reason for mentioning it on this occasion is the 
foUowing. I took the exact bearings of the summit of Monte Rosa 
as compared with the Mischabel and Weisshom, the latter of which 
is generally supposed to conceal it from the Pass of the Gemmi. 
Our ezpe^tion to the Altels being very easily concluded about 
noon, we strolled away to the Gkmmi for the purpose of spending 
an hour or two in contemplating the beautiful view. There was 
not even the smallest vestige of a doud, and we were enabled to 
clear up a long-established doubt by distinctly seeing the Nord End 
and Hochste Spitze of Monte Rosa between tiie WeisBhom and 
Mischabel. There was no doubt about it ; though looking low 
down, and much smaller than those two monntainR, in consecjuence 
of great* ]• distance, the outline agreed exauily wiili wirdt I had heen 
a few huui o ago from the sunn nit of the Altels, and by the aid of 
a telescope we could dibtiuctly make out the rockss of the Hochste 
Spitze, with which we both had reason to be intimately accjuainted. 
Much interested by this dii^covery, I communicated it to a stupid 
guide, named Wandiluh, who chanced to be ])assing with some 
travellers. No douht he had always been in the habit of telling 
people that jMonte Kosa is hidden by the Weisshorn, so he now 
refused to be deiiii/Ksion<^,aud actually maintained that a small rocky 
tooth in the Mischabel range was the Petit Mont Cervin ! It was 
useless to reason with an obstinate man, so we allowed him to 
depart, unconvinced by taunts or telescopes. 

We next turned our thoughts to the W ildstrubel. Melchior Baid 
that he knew the L&mmeren glacier thoroughly, and that we 
should have no difficulty in reaching the summit by that route. 
His idea» however, of getting to the Binunenthal was by traversing 
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the lower part of the Wildstruhel glacier, and the Glacier de la 
Plaine Morte as tar as the Kaw yl route, and the Iffigeiithal. On 
my telling him that I had made the ascent directly from the 
Amerten glacier, he was highly plea&cd at the opportunity of 
learning a new route. We slept again at the Schwarenbach Tnn, 
and at five in the morning, after a very comfortable breakfast, we 
started with our faithful Melchior and a poor domeytic of the inn, 
whom we took as much out of charity to him as to ourselves^ to 
carry our knapsacks as far as the top of the mountain. 

Taming onr faces southwards, for about five mioutes we followed 
the mule -road to Leukerbad, wiience we then diverged slightly to 
the right, slowly ascending and keeping near the line of the old 
Gtemmi road, whose former course may in many places be traced 
by the regularity of the slabs of stone which formed it« We soon 
found ourselves on the western side of the gloomy Daubensee, but 
at a considerable height above it Turning away gradually to the 
right, we came in sight of the L&mmeren glacier, by which we 
were to ikscend. We kept on the high ground to the right or north 
side of the glacier, the foot of which was considerably below ua, 
resolving to take to the ice at a much higher level. Accordingly, 
we followed a sheep-path along the sloping side of the mountain^ 
till we found ourselves, in two hours after leaving the house, at a 
point where it was perfectly easy to get upon the glacier, some of 
its roughest parts being already fairly beneath and behind us. 

We were a little below where some fine pinnacles of ice marked 
one of the much-crevassed portions caused by a sudden increase 
in the slope of the bed of the glacier. We might have ascended 
stiii iurther ))y the rocks, so as not to touch the ice till above this 
rough part, but ^lelchior preferred travelling on the glacier, and 
we entirely agreed with him. For a while we had very few^ cre- 
vasses iu our way, but when we came to the rise, we should have 
had great difficulty in advancing had we not found a most conve- 
nient ridge, like a huge continuous backbone, which led us in the 
right direction, through a ])erfect maze of troubles, without much 
loss of time. Once only, near the end of this part, Melchior had 
an opportunity of showing his powers on the ice. We suddenly 
found ourselves cut off from the front by a large crevasse, the 
further side of which was much higher than the nearer; it was 
only bridged by a thin connecting wall of ice, the top of which 
was sharp as a knife; but, rather than turn back, the gallant 
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Melchior very coolly prepared to cross this remarkably awkward 
bridge. With his axe, which was rather like a pick wnth only one 
arm, he chipped off the top of tlie ice, so as to make it two or three 
iuchea wide, and be continued tliis process, as he advanced side- 
ways, in crab-like fasliion. I could hardly believe be meant to 
cross, but presently he lield out his hand to me, saying, " Ich bin 
fest I grasped his hand, and followed ; but as there was a blue 
hole of unknown depth on each side, and as the edge we stood on 
was only wide enough to support the middle of the foot, I could 
not help thinking of what would happen if either of us lost his 
balance. Melchior's confidence, however, seemed complete, and 
inspired me with a belief, afterwards confirmed, that he could do 
anything on the ice. 

Meanwhile the others had outflanked the difficulty by more 
pmdently making a short d6tonr to the right ; a few paces further 
re-united ns on a fine open plateau, apparently free from any 
difficult crevasses. The head of the Wildstrubel rose in great 
beauty from the further side of this plateau, and we moved straight 
towards it over such hard and firm-crusted snow tiiat our feet 
hardly ever sank more than an inch during the next hour. The 
ascent for a long distance was very gradual, and leaving on our 
right a magnificent rocky peak, which Melchior asserted to be the 
Lftmmerenhom,* we came to a halt on the snow at the foot of the 
final slope, not much more than an hour after first entering upon 
the glacier. 

It was now about time for the mountain breakfast, and while we 
were discussing ihat deligliiiul racal, the movements of a noble 
chamois interested ns greatly. We saw him like a mere speck at 
first runniiii: along a high ridge of snow on the Lammerenhorn, 
till he was slopped by the edge of the preci})ices, over which we 
could see with the telescope that he was carefully examining the 
whole glacier below, as if on the look-out for a comrade. After 
standing motionless for some minutes, he advanced to a point nearer 
us, and continued his observations. Our presence was apparently 
unsatisfactory to him, for presently he left the snow and disappeared 
among the rocks, IMelchior remarking that he was evidently an old 
hand at reconnoitring. 

In about twenty minutes we moved on again, turning rather to 

* Melchior said the map was wrong in placmg the Lfimmereiiboin at the 
flonth Bide of the gladsr. 
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the left, as the incline appeared less eteep in that direction ; the 
snow, liowever, was from this part very soft, intersected by a few 
large crevasses, so that we progr' s - <[ much more slowly than 
before; still there was no difl&culty to encounter, and, turning again 
to the right, after a singularly easy ascent, we reached the highest 
point of the Wildstrubel, in four hours and twenty minutes alter 
leaving the Schwarenbach. 

The greatest satisfaction of this expedition was the certainty 
which we had thus discovered of being able to pass directly from 
the Gemmi to tlie Simmenthal. As we took the last step up the 
mow, all that lovely valley, with its green and sheltering moun* 
tains, burst in an instant npon our view; the foimer expedition 
made me secure of every step down the mountain, and with the 
telescope I could make out the windows of the comfortable little 
inn at Lenk. We descended to the valley by the Razli and 
Amerten glaciers, instead of the precipitous slope over which I had 
ascended with Cachat in the previous year, and, taking plenty of 
time to enjoy the exquisite scenery, we arrived in Lenk about iialf- 
past four in the afternoon. The only particular incident in the 
course of the descent was that, among the rough stony district 
between . the . Wildstmbel and Amertenhom, we saw three cha- 
mois, at about two hundred yards* distance; the place is so 
utterly unfrequented, that they seemed much less shy than usual, 
and even came .towards us for a nearer inspection of their visitors. 
Stephen and I remained nearly hidden by a rock, whilst Melchior, 
with all the caution of an accomplished hunter, keeping a rock 
between them and himself, stalked up to them so dose that^ sud- 
denly lifting his head, he threw a handful of stones at them, when 
scarcely more than ten yards from him ; a pistol-shot might have 
killed any one of them. 

I have since heard from Mr. Forster that the shepherds have 
contrived a path among the precipices, immediately above the 
Sieben Brunnen, up to a small pasture near a. little lake called the 
Flnh See, by the side of the liiLzli glacier ; so that, in all pro- 
babtlii} , the Wildstrubel might be ap])roached in that direction 
also, though at first sight it would appear a work of great difficulty. 

Apologising for so long a digression, I return to my companions 
of 1857, Mr. Bradshaw Smith and Cachat. On the morning after 
our ascent of the Wildstrubel iu that year, the V)th of September, 
we departed by the pass over the Triittiisberg for Laueuen, accom- 
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ponied by its agreeable and intelligent pastor, wbo bad come over 
to spend a day at Lenk, and was returning to bis own village. 
This route is not partioolarly interesting in itself, but our object in 
going to Laaenen was to attempt tbe ascent of tbe Wildhom, 
wbicb lies between tbe Rawyl and Sanetscb Passes. In tbis I bave 
reason to believe we were mistaken ; tbe Wildbom would probably 
be more easily approacbed by tbe Rawyl Pass and the glacier, 
wbiob extends from tbe very summit of the mountain to the neigh- 
bourhood of the pass. 

At Lanencn we found rough but not nncomrortfil)lc quarters in 
a rustic iuu, and at five o'clock uext iiiorniu^ were ready for a start. 
The weather was decidedly bad, and likely to be worse rather than 
better. I ha]i])ened to be rather unwell, and finding the clouds 
Bottling down into a steady rain, T made up my mind to return about 
two hours after starting, and lel't Brad&haw Smith with Cachat to 
coutin^i* tlie expedition, which I knew must end in failure. About 
six in tiic evening they returned wet through, and reported frreat 
difficulties, which were much increased by bad weather and falling 
snow. Thev thouirht that thev had boen within less than an hour 
of the summit, but could get no further. The weather remaining 
very unsettled, next day we determined to abandon the Wildhorn 
for tbe present, and push on to Viiiard, in tbe Canton Vaud, where 
my friend's family were staying in a mountain pentton, 

A pleasant walk of rather more than two hours brought U3 to 
Gsteig, at the foot of the Sanetsch Pass, whence, in nearly three 
hours more, we reached the head of the valley of Ormont-dessus, at 
Les lies, having crossed the verdant and delightful Col de PiUon. 
Bes is a scattered little village, on both banks of a lively stream 
abounding in trout, situated among rich pastures of an emerald- 
green, and surrounded with well wooded grassy bills. Tbe beauty 
of ibe view towards the bead of tbe valley cannot be surpassed. 
Tbe northern side of tbe Diablerets and Oldenbom group forms a 
grand crescent of precipitous rocks of inmiense height, streaked 
with lofty cascades, and surmounted by snowy peaks and small over- 
banging glaciers. Towards their base, tbe mountains on the right 
and left slope down to tbe valley, covered with dense masses of 
noUe innes, and the chdlets scattered about tbe rich pastures of 
tbe foreground combine to form the most perfect scene that an 
artist could dream of. 

After waiting nearly an hour at a very suiall ion, and getting 
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some execraUe wine with our luncheon, we walked across the 
meadows in a south-west directaon towards the pass of La Croix, 
the highest part of which is only ahout 2,0U0 feet above the valley. 
The line of ascent is almost entirely through pine forests, till near 
the top, when a fine open kind of down is reached, only dotted here 
and there with trees ; but after a quarter of an hour s descent we 
again found ourselves on a forest path, which continued almost aU 
the way to Villard, where we arriyed late in the evening. 

Here I stayed with my kind friends for nearly a week, making 
various excursions in the neighbourhood ; and, anxious though I 
am to take my reader to the Oldenhom, I redly must say a few 
words about the Chftlet de ViUard, in the hope of inducing some 
qniet4oving traveller to pay a visit to this charming resting-place. 
It is half-way between the villages of Grion and Chesidre, and 
about four hours* walk up hill from Bex. Rich green meadows 
come up to the very walls of the house, beyond which shady pine* 
woods in every direction offer a delicious retreat after a course of 
liani work among the great mountains. Close behind, on the 
north, is the Pointe de Chamossaire, the sunmiit o[ whicli can be 
reached by the most leisurely walker in less than two hourH, with- 
out once leaving the soft turf. Passing through Griuu to the 
south, one may soon reach the magnificent ravine leading to the 
grand Moveran, and somewhat further rises the scarcely less beau- 
tiful Dent de Morcles. Full in front, to tlie west, ie the triple- 
crested Dent du Midi, and the a-pace between this and the Dent de 
Morcles is filled up by the dit>tant group of Mont Blanc and his 
attendant aiguilles, shining far above the deep blue haze of tlie 
Rhone valley ; every peak, from the Aiguille du Tour to the 
Monarch himself, being distinctly recognisable at the distance of 
from twenty -five to thirty miles. The house itself is comfortable, 
though not pretty; but, placed as it is in what appears a noble park 
of undulating ground, there is Httle left to be desired. The whole 
cost of living, and living well too, is only four and a half francs 
a-day, and in the neighbouring village of Grion it is even less 
than this. 

The Ghllet de MUard is kept by M. Roud, an old colonel in the 
Swiss army, who has made a large fortune by his vineyards of 
Yvome, in the valley below. In the winter he lives at OUen, and 
for the summer season opens his pennon at ViDard. His daughter, 
who by the bye is an heiress, usually presides in the country 
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houae^ flie colonel himBelf only appearing at intervals, when he 
sometimes brings a friend up with him. One day he was accom- 
panied by his great crony, the master of the Croix Blanche, at 
Aiglc, and in a conversation with him, we gained a great deal of 
information about the vineyards and the system of grape -treatment 
for invalids. Some of these nnfortnnates are condemned to eat six 
pounds of delicions grapes a day^ for the purpose of purifying^ the 
blood. From the same authority I found out the method of 
obtaining the yeritable Vin du Glacier. The casks of wine are 
taken up, before the winter, to safe hiding-places among the rocks 
in the neighbourhood of a glacier : here they are left till the follow- 
ing spring ; and during the severe frosts all the inferior parts of the 
wine freeze to the sides of the casks, the purest part remaining 
unfrozen in the middle. With the help of an axe the ice is broken, 
and the choicest wine obtained ; but it is hardly necessary to observe 
that the greater portion of the Vin du Glacier which is supplied at 
the hotels has not gone throngh this expensive and deHcate treat- 
ment. By way of a treat, ^l. Ivouil opened some ehoice Yvorne of 
the 1834 vintage, and for the first time I found bow delicious a 
beverage might be made on the banka of the lake of Geneva. Mine 
host of the Croix Blanche had seen the world ; he had served in 
the Anglo-Swiss leq"ion, and, after some montbs spent in the camp 
of Dover, bad been ]Hisbed on a*i far as Smyrna, when the Crimean 
war ended somewhat prematurely for many who, like him, were 
ambitious of military fame. 

One of the amusements at the chiilet is target-shooting with 
rifles, at whicli M. Roud is a great profieient : he keeps a gmiill 
store of weapons, and is always happy to try his skill with a 
stranger. I spent nearly a week in this alpine Capua, where all 
was so beautiful that luxurious laziness nearly overcame the desire 
of goini^' further, and where one is tempted to nng with the volup- 
tnons Lotus-eater — 

** Oh ! rest ye, brother mariners, we vOl not wander more." 

Fortunately, howeyer, the " cacoSt^es scandendi" returned, and 
we were enabled to have one more mountain expedition before the 
end of the season, Oaohat, after nearly two months of distinguished 
services, had been dismissed to Ohamonix ; but my friend and I 
resolved to return to Gsteig, and make the ascent of the Oldenhom. 
The jpemion was broken up for the winter, and the rest of its 

V 
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inhabitants were escorted down to the valley by M. Roud, while 
we shouldered our knapsacks and recroased the mountain to the foot 
of the Sanetscli. 

The inn at Gsteig is decidedly dirty, and its landlord has a rough 
and somewhat disreputable appearance. We had no choice, how- 
ever, and were consoled by a very tolerable supper of trout and 
roast mutton. A young man was found who said he could show 
us the way up the mountain ; and we went to bed with the seeming 
certainty of a fine day on the morrow. We started at six o'clock, 
on the 20th of September, while everything around was crisp with 
the morning frost. For about three quarters of an hour we fol- 
lowed the route of the previous day, and then crossed the river 
near the chMets of Reusch, from which point we bent our ste})s 
southwards. A very narrow rough path led us rapidly upwards 
through the pine forest on the west side of a noble ravine, down 
which tumbled a fine stream in many a fall and rapid. Sheep, 
goats, and cattle seemed to have taken an extraordinary fancy to 
ns^ and their numbers continually increased, so that we could 
BCQiTcely avoid being pushed off the path by beasts that insisted on 
poHng their noses into our pockets in search of salt or other 
eatables. Our guide was accompanied by a friend who had asked 
permission to join us, and onr united efforts^ with vigorous blows 
of alpenstocks, were scarcely sufficient to rid us of the importunities 
of a procession nearly as large as that which followed Noah into 
the ark. The question was finally decided by our arriving at so 
narrow a track round the shoulder of a precipice, that the larger 
animals could not pass ; and the sheep and goats, apparently out of 
politeness, remained behind with them. 

Soon after this, a sharp turn to the right brought us out upon 
the pastures of the Olden Alp, after an hour and a half from Gsteig. 
Leaving the huts of the shepherds on our left, we ascended a long 
and steep a/retf, or ridge covered with grass, from the top of which 
we saw the summit of the Oldenhorn exactly in front of us, appa- 
rently so near that wc imagined it would be gained in less than 
two hours. From this point we kept a nearly horizontal course 
along the side of a slope, covered with the loose broken rocks 
which are precipitated from the clifts on the right. Keeping the 
same direction, we then crosso'l a small glacier, on the west side of 
whicii we began the ascent of the rocks. 

This proved difficult work : not only was the general iuclina 
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exeeiBiTdy steep, but a great part of the Toeka roiteinUed g!a&t 
atairoaaea of broad steps covered thinly with loose mbbiah, aad so 
tilted up with the elope towards us, that we were often obh'ged to 
use hands and knees in climbing from one to the other. At one of 
tliese phiccs my companion lost his alpeiiatock, which Hew d.(j\vn 
many hundred feet betore its course wna aiiested in a cleft. Had 
it been a common one, w o might perhaps have al)andi>ned it to itn 
fate, but the trusty friend of five snmmers was not to be deserted 
in its hour of need. One of our lad>s was bribed to go down for it, 
and after a delay of half an hour it was reatored to its delighted 
owner. 

The same kind of work lasted for some time longer, wlien we 
came to an awkward-looking narrow gully on our left, surmounted 
by preci])itouH rocks. Across this we must ])as.s, but a long stride 
was neccBHary, and the opposite side was extremely steep, and 
nearly covered with a coating of snow* wliich had been converted 
into ice. Finding that our guides were not worth much, I crossed 
first, and contrived to get a tolerable footing by picking holes with 
the point of my alpenstock, after which I waa able to lean down 
and give the others a lielping band. A few more paces, and we 
came to a more gentle slope, from which rose the last sumnut of the 
moontain. This peak is exceedingly Bteep» but so covered with a 
thick deposit of loose ahale and stones that the progress^ though 
Blow, was certain, and at half-past eleven, or in five hours and a 
half from Gsteig, we reached the highest point of the Oldenhorn, 
about 10,285 feet above the sea. 

There was not a idoud in the whole tky, and not a puff of wind 
atrong enough to blow ont a Ineifer-matdi ; so we prepared for a 
long enjoyment of onr elevated position. Basking in tiie ann, we 
examiiied by degreea the whole horizon with the telescope, and 
fonnd no smaU pleasnre in reviewing the scenes of so many adven* 
tares* A better point could not possibly be found for the purpose. 
The Oldenhom is nearly equidistant from Monte Bosa and Mont 
Blanc, and commands a splendid view of both of them, together 
with all the intervening Pennine Alps. As nsaal, however, at 
gnreat distances, Mont Blanc appeared a far grander object than hia 
rival : the latter is so surrounded with gigantic mountains that Mont 
Blanc derives a great advantage from his solitary magnificence. 
"With a good glnr^.-', the wiiule ciiain may he accurately studied from 
tiiti point wiiere we now reposed. All iht; aoutiicru vaiie^'a, witli 
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iheir terminal glaciers, monntains, aiui passes, were laid otit before 
us, as in a map : the Combin was particularly grand, and the Fer- 
p^cle glacier, with tlie Col d'Erin most distinctly tniceable throuj^h 
all its length. Looking in the opposite direction, we could see all 
the lovely scenery in which we had spent the past week spreading 
in verdure and freshness round the broad sheet of the lake of 
Geneva, and, sixty or seventy miles away, the lake of NeufchlLtel, 
and the long undulating ranges of the Jura terminated the view. 

Time flew rapidly while we were eiiL'-aged in storing up in our 
mind-^ tlio new geographical knowledge which one such day as this 
adds to the previous stock, and we madr^ no attempt to leave the 
summit till we had H})ent two hours and a half nj^nn it. And now 
came an important question. We had by no means enjoyed some 
of the scrambling work up the rocks, and resolved if ])06sil)le to 
return by another route. While engaged upon so many distant 
objects, we had not forgotten to examine the Sansfleuron glacier at 
our feet, which extends in an eaaterly direction from the tops of the 
many-crested Diablerets to the neighbourhood of the Sanetsch Pass; 
and we thought that it would be very desirable to descend to thi9 
glacier and traverse it to its base, whence we might contrive to join 
the Sanetsch route to Gsteig. 

The nearest part of the ice was, I imagine, about 700 or 800 feet 
below us, but we knew there would be no difficulty in descending 
to it down the shaly side of the summit ; and on examining the 
nature of the crevasses through the telescope, Ihey did not appear 
very ft»nnidable. Accordingly, we told our gtiides that we idiould 
go that way. They seemed utterly astonished, declaring it was 
impossible, and that the only man who had- attempted it wae lost in 
a crevasse. We were quite accustomed to this sort of nonsense, and 
I told them we had made up our minds, and should go by ourselyes 
if they did not choose to accompany us. " Sie gehen allein ?" was 
their ^aelamation, followed by the laughing, but decided answer, 
Ja wohl, wir gehen allein ! '* While they indulged in a little use- 
less b]ueterii!g/we settled the matter by getting on our legs and 
preparing to start They hesitated a few moments longer, and then 
followed us in a very enSky manner. 

We soon descended over the loose stones, and came to a steep 
slope of hard snow which led down to a smooth part of the glacier. 
Selecting a place where we could see that there was no herg^hnmd 
at the boLtum, we v en Lured on a glissade, which in un instant 
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landed us on ihe upper region of the Sanaflenron. The valiant 
men of Gsteig followed ne in fear and trembling, and we derived 
no small amneement from the unnaual task of showing the natives 
how to travel on a glacier. As the crevasses became larger than at 
first, they evidently disliked the work, but by a little proper 
management we got on famously. Presently, as we looked across 
the plateau of spotless enow on our ri^ijlit, we fancied tliat we saw a 
large party of iiicu in the middle of it ; uothiug, however, could 
be much more improbable, and we Boon discovered that the figures 
were those of a herd of chamois camping out on the suow, at about 
four or five hundred yards' distance. With the aid of the glass we 
could see all their movements. 1 counted thirteen, fiome standing 
and some lyinc: down ; they were evideutly watchincf Ua, and 
twitching their heads and ears exactly like a group of deer. We 
were, I suppose, too far off to excite any violent apprehension, for 
they did not attempt to leave their places as we jiassed on our way. 

I have no doubt that, by following the snow-field towards the west, 
it would be perfectly easy to reaeh the sumndts of the Diablerets; 
and, if time had allowed, we should have made the attempt ; but in 
the latter half of September the days are short, and we were obliged 
to continue onr course down the glacier, keeping rather to its 
northern side, and thinking what a fine day*s sport the chamois 
would have afforded to a hunter* 

As wc advanced, the crevasses became larger and larger, but 
were of such a nature that there was seldom any great difficulty in 
finding practicable ice-bridges, when they were too wide for a bold 
jump. We found great amusement in showing our guide and hia 
friend how to test the security of these places, and ihe obstinacy 
produced by their ignorance gradually gave way to genial good 
humour, as they found themselves becoming familiarised with a new 
system of progression. About half an hour after seeing the large 
herd of chamois, I saw a dark brown spot with a white streak in 
the middle, which I instantly knew to be the head of another cha- 
mois, looking straight at us from the further side of the crevasse, 
which, being a few feet lower than where we stood, concealed the 
rest of his body. Without making Ihe least sound, I drew the 
attention of my companions to it, and we advanced very cautiously. 
Presently the head rose, and away bounded a splendid beast, not 
more than forty yards from us ; and he was followed almost iDimu- 
diaLely by iiia wile and child^ aud tlic whole iauuily iseemed so taken 
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by surprise that they knew not what to do. They circled round us 
in a g-entle canter, and would have been almost certain victims even 
to a charge of swan-shot ; but at last they made up their minds, and 
went off bounding away at full speed to the moantaina on our left, 
which Beparated us from the Olden Alp. This was one more of 
many instances I have met with to prove what a quantity of sport 
may still be met with by those who will take the trouble of search- 
ing the most unfrequented glaciers of the High Alpe ; and I would 
confidently advise any one ambitious of such a pursuit to take a 
rifle, obtain the government licence, and hunt the mountains from 
the Wildstrubel to the Diablerets. At present, the only pass which 
is at all frequented in this neighbourhood is the Pas de Gheville, 
between Sion and Bex, but this does not anywhere touch the glaciers. 
Those who cross the Bawyl and Sanetsch Passes, and explore the 
mountains and glaciers right and left of them, will find new ground 
and new fields of excitement. 

We selected our route so as to leave the most crevassed portion 
of the glacier on our right, and proceeded with tolerable ease down 
to the very foot of the ice, but here, as not unfrequently happens, 
we found the greatest difficulty in getting off the glacier. Every- 
where the ice terminated abruptly in a steep curve, in many places 
cut up by deep blue crevasses, generally in the direction of the 
glacier. We had no axe, and were therefore prevented from cutting 
steps for the feet. At kitt I found a place where, by letting ni^'self 
down into a crevasse, and clinging with my elbows to the ice on 
each side, while I made small resting-places for my feet with the 
point of my alpenstock, I succeeded in reaching terra firma, close 
to the side of a small lake formed by the melting of the glacier. 
The others followed by a slightly different course, and we soon 
stood together on a elope of turf just over the head of the Sanetsch 
Pass. 

Our work was over, but not so our pleasure, and we paused once 
more to admire the wild sublimity of the scene around us. Turning 
from the beautiful Sansfleuron glacier which we had just left, our 
eyes were arrested by the prodigious precipices of the Sanetsch-horn, 
from which monstrous blocks had been precipitated in former catas- 
trophes, and which threatened at the slightest shock to hurl down 
a supply sufficient to blockade the pass. On our right rose up 
angularly wild and fantastic precipices, leading to the Gelten glacier 
and the summit of the Wildhom, and all around our feet was die 
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broad expanse of uneven turf, over which is the path from Gsteig 

to Sion. 

W itli our fin:ca t a\ ards the former place we folJowed a somewhat 
duljioub track for about iiall" au hour, for, where the ground affords 
a choice of route, the ])asser8-by are pretty sure to give their suc- 
cessors a e^reat variety of alternatives ; but we Hoon came to where 
the path luid been conducted down steep and re,<;ular zi.LTzai^s by 
the side of the mountain-torrent. The ravine leadiuL,' towards the 
Saanenthal is truly worthy of the pencil of Salvator Kosa : rocks 
hurled by the various f\)rce8 of the elements obstruct the way in 
many j)lacerf, and here and there we found the torrent nearly choked 
with the steins of L^nant pine-trees washed down by floods, over which, 
however, it went leaping and bounding with frantic energy towards 
the valley below. As we advanced, the sun set in perfect beauty ; 
the orb itself had long been hidden by the intervening heights, 
but the Spitzhorn on our right, and the Banetsch-horn a little behind 
118 on the left, glowed with imperial purple. The shades of evening 
were dark in the valley, and the dew had already settled in large 
pearls on every blade of grass as we reached the inn at Gsteig, 
exactly twelve hours after leaving it in the morning, foar of which 
had been occupied in the descent. 

We spent another night at Gsteig, and on the following morning 
retomed to Lenk, where we found our old friend. Matthie very 
busily engaged in bringing down his goodly stock of fresh cheeses 
from the huts on the high pastures. The perfect cleanliness of his 
house was a pleasant contrast to the dirt of Gsteig, and we passed a 
very merry evening with the whole family. Unfortunately it was 
to be the lant that we could spend together for some time to come. 
Karly next morning Matthie drove me down in his car to Zwai- 
simmen to meet the diligence for Thun, while my companion, hoping 
still for a continuance of the fine weather, took up his knapsack to 
walk southwards over the BawyL 

Thomas W. Hinchlifp. 
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CHAPTBft XIV. 

A NIGHT ADV:&NTURE ON THE BltlSl jiXSTOCK. 

I LEFT Lucerne one dull summer's afternoon in the month of July, 
1857, accompanied by IMr. Hardy and ]Mr. Ellis, and attended by 
an English lad, whom we named Fortunatus, intending to encounter 
no difficulties more formidable than tliose of the iSt. Gotthard Pass. 
From Fliielen we walked on the ^anie evening, through mist, mud, 
and mire, as far as Amsteg, whore we (quartered ourselves for the 
night. The next day the rain fell in torrents, and we were driven , 
consequently to the orthodox modes of whiling the hours away. 
We did reading, writing, and arithmetic; we played whist, discussed 
the weather, and, finally, achieved a stroll along th' liigh road. 
Towards the close of our afternoon ramble, two facts became appa- , 
rent — the one highly satisfactory, the other very much the reverse. 
On the favourable side of the account, we perceived that the tops of 
tile mountains were beginning to appear through the clouds, thus 
encouraging ns to hope that we might, without difficulty, attempt 
the pass on the following day ^ while on the unfavourable side, we 
found that EUie gave unequivocal signs of being unwell, and unfit 
for work. He was desirous of proceeding, but this we would not 
allow, and insisted that he should remain a day at Amsteg to recruit. 
Just as this point was decided, the sun came out brilliantly, and on 
the east side of the valley^ immediately over head, a magnificent 
peak rose proudly aloft^ towering above ilie clouds, and glowing 
with tiie sun's dedining rays. It was speedily dedded that while 
oar companion remained quietly at the inn, we should on the fol- 
lowing day attack this remarkable looking mountain.^ We there- 
upon returned to the inn, made inquiries^* ascertained ihat our peak 
was a little over 10,000 feet in height ; that it was called the Bris- 
tenstock, and could be ascended in six houra. As usual, the landlord 
was fortunately able to recommend to us most excellent and trust- 
worthy guides. To thia suggestion we opposed a most decided 
veto ; the landlord shrugged his shoulders, and incoherently spake of 
avalanches and crevasses ; but we were resolute and not disposed 
to yield. Arrangements were at once made. Hardy and I were to 
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Start on the following morning at five ; we reckoned six boars up, 
four down, two hours for loitering — an easy day's work; and, 
accordingly, dinner was ordered punctually for six o'clock, Ellis and 
Fortunatus remaining ingloriouely below. 

A few minutes tifter five o'clock, on a mcn-.t lovely morning, wo 
left the hotel in light marching order, unencmiibercd either with 
waistcoats or neckties, and carrying a knapsack containing but one 
bottle of wine and one lump of bread; for Wc intended thoronglily 
to enjoy our six o'clock dinner. Tiirougli thick pine forests, and 
over Alpine pastures, we passed rcjoicin^j:, occasionally catching 
glimpses of the bay of IJri, which, from its un rippled bosom, reflected 
many a cragged and woody headland ; sometimes gazing down upon 
that highway of nations which, "like a wounded snake, dragged its 
slow lenL^th along," and in the deep valley beneath us threaded the 
narrow defile that leads to the Devil's Bridge and the St. Gotthard. 
As we now and then traced the sluggish course of some early voiture 
that crawled reluctantly upwards, we speculated upon the probability 
that its inmates were " doing" Switzerland tn grand seigneur; and 
after the manner of our old friends. Brown, Jones, and Bobinson, 
with their eyes closed in peaceful slumber, were dreaming of the 
past rather -^an admiring the present. Far different, indeed, were 
oar feelings; we both most thoroughly enjoyed our stroll, for hitherto 
onr ascent appeared nothing more, and so rapidly sped the time, 
that it seemed as if bnt a few minutes had elapsed when at half-past 
ten we emerged from the thick pine-wood shade upon the open space 
of the upper pastures. Here the genius of the spot welcomed our 
approach with its hahny and invigorating breath, which, richly 
laiden as it was with the sweet perfume of the black orchis, that 
fragrant weather-glass of the Alps, heralded a day of summer beauty 
worthy to succeed the soft grandeur of the early mom. Here, too, 
the pink rhododendron, or alpine rose, blossomed profusely, some- 
times grouped around the blighted and stunted fir-trunks, and some- 
times scattered about some broken mass of moss-dad rock, that the 
avalanche of a bygone age had hurled from its lofty resting-place 
down upon the pasturage below. 

The prospect even here was most striking, and we repeatedly 
sat down upon some projecting crag lost in admiration of the scene. 
We could now look up to tlie bead of the Maderancr Thai, where 
from amid the wild crags of the Clariden Grat came tumbling 
down the beautiful glacier of Hiifi; further in the back-ground 
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iroae the mighty mass of T5di, clothed with dazzling snows, while 
doBe at our feet lay the fair little Bristen See^ as suggestive of 
peace and quiet as the bold forms that snrroiiiided it were of the 
tumult and war of the elements. Hardy was completely fasdnated, 
nor, indeed, was it otherwise with myself; but, perhaps I was 
rather more impressed than he with the extreme value of time on 
these mountain excursions. Be tluit as ii may, my companion bad 
but little difficulty in perBuading me to lie down widi iilm on the 
pleasant sward, and there take our time in gazing to the utmost. 
The luxury was intense, although it cost us rather dear, as luxuries 
sometimes do. 

Up from the valley came the sound of distant church bells, 
reminding us of borne, even in scenes so different ; and as we 
indolently chatted on, with the warm bright sun gladdening our 
hearts, and the air though perfectly still yet fresh and clear, such 
a feeling of perfect calm and happiness came over us that we almost 
resented the suggestion made by an inexorable necessity, that we 
should be on the move. *' Come, come, this won't do, this is not 
the way to get to the top of a mountain ; we must push on a little 
faster." Thus was poetry displaced by prose, and our <20utempla- 
tive mood succeeded by a stern reality. 

We now approached a glacier embosomed in a vast hollow on 
the northern side of the mountain, and leaving this to the left 
crossed the moraine which, running in a north-westerly direction, 
has been deposited at some period when the glacier was more 
extensive than it now is. We then began quietly to climb the 
rocky ridge by which the glacier is bounded on its western side ; 
but soon both hands and feet were brought into play^ the ridge 
was steep, the ground was loose and treacherous, and precipitous 
were the rocks, both to the right and left ; crag after crag was 
surmounted, yet ever and anon we lingered to gather qsecimens of 
the Alpine flora, to feast our eyes on the distant peaks as they 
gradually rose into view, or to examine the strange and yaried 
composition of the rocks which perpetually arrested our attention. 
And as usual in these mountain climbs, each headland as it cut 
sharply against the clear blue sky immediately above us, gave hope 
that the summit was in view; but again and again were these 
deceptive peaks reached, surmounted, and left far below us, ^ile 
again and again another and yet another succeeded. 

We had now had about three hours of this style of travelling, 
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and were crossing frequent patches of snow, when, finding thait 
it was already three o'clock, we began to get a little anxions aa 
to time. " It is getting late, Hardy ; it would be better to give 
it up and return, for we have many an hoards work behind na." 
''No/' was Hardy's reply; "after coming so far, we*U never give 
in now ; see, there is the top ! another twenty minutes and we are 
there." I yielded, although sundry doubts crossed my mind in 
respect of the twenty minutes. " I don*t like to give in any more 
than you, but it is a question of tijne, not of fatigue, and darkness 
in the pine-woods does not afford the pleasantest travelling in the 
world; and there are softer pillows than the roots of a fir-tree.** 

At length the summit was gained ; time, just S.53. We sat 
down, cooled our wine in the snow, revelled in the contemplation 
of the glorious panorama, and, heedless of time or of the work that 
was yet to be accomplished, were most thoroughly happy. We 
finished the wine and nearly finished the bread,^ — ^there was but a 
small piece left, about as big as a man's hand, which Hardy was 
about to leave behind, but " Put it in your pocket," I suggested, 
" it may yet be wanted." 

And now liiii rah for the descent I " I say Kcnnedv," said my 
conipiinioii, " it's twenty minutes past four already ; we must set to 
work in earnest. Don't you think that we had better try a different 
line of country ? look down that gully we could get on capitally I" 
** Humph I yes, it's all very well as far as we can see ; but it's ratlic r 
foolhardy to try a new route at this time of day." Don't make 
bad puns on my name," was the reply; ** there's no time for that 
— now, what are we to do?" We decided on trying the new 
route. I cannot say whether we were hold and self-rehant, or raah 
and self-conceited ; we have thought of the matter since, and have 
never yet arrived at a satisfactory solution. 

At 4.2U P.M. we commenced descending the northern face of the 
mountain, taking a course directly towards the small glacier far 
below us, that lies on a shelf in the face of the mountain turned 
towards the Maderancr Thai. We started at a rapid pace. At 
first, and perhaps for half an hour, there were traces of what with 
a laudable stretch of imagination we facetiously called a path ; but 
which was ia reality the bed, either of a torrent or of an avalanche. 
This indistinct appearance however soon vanished, ar d w^e de- 
scended by sheer climbuig, generally one at a time, while the other 
held the poles, and firequentiy we wtve brought to a complete 
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BtandstOL It wis at one of these etoppages, wben I Hftppened to 

be first, and was sorely puzzled how to make any progress, that I 
heard Hardy's voice above me, talking in a sanguine strain of the 
supper that was to reward our exertions. I did not contradict him, 
although unpleasant mlsgiviuga passed through iiiv mind as to the 
chance of the promise beinf? realised. The careful reader will 
doubtless have perceived thai our anticipated six o'clock dinner 
was now postponed to a certain, or rather uncertain, indefinite 
supper; wiiiie if, as I suppose, he be also an experienced moun- 
tainr . r, he knows the vahie of an evening meal after a hard day's 
work. Bearinir this in mind, he will the more readily sympathise 
with us iu our suhse([uent privations. At len^i^tii, after a descent 
of two hours, during the whohi of which our energies, bc^th mental 
and bodily, were taxed to the utmost, we a]>peared to be not more 
than biX) leet above the upper part of the glacier where it was 
separated from the rocks by the usual hergschrund. ^lany of ray 
readers have, doubtless, crossed the Strahleck, and remember the 
famed descent of the Wall at the head of the Finsteraar glacier on 
that glorious pass. Let them imagine that Wall, Tarionsly estimated 
as it 18 at from 600 to 800 feet m height, about five times magnified 
in height, and greatly increased in difficulty, and they will have a 
jnst idea of this face of the Bristenstock. We were at this moment 
apparently in the position of the traveller at the top of the Strah- 
leck Wail, but with this essential difference, that we had already 
made a descent of some 2,000 feet, and that the portion beneath us 
was quite impracticable. It had been our intention to reach the 
glacier below us, and then to cross it diagonslly in a north-westerly 
direction, so as to reach the lower extremity of the western lateral 
moraine. From the spot where we were standing, however, Ihe 
wall of rock appeared to go sheer down to the ice ; there was no 
mode of descent that we could possibly discover, and on neither 
hand could we discern foothold even for a chamois. I saw that 
there was nothing to be done where we were, and that it was im- 
possible to remain mnch bnger clinging to the sHppery ledges of 
these precipitous rocks. I briefly informed my companion of tha 
real state of the case, and told him there was but one course open 
to ns^to return as quickly as possible to the top of the mountain. 
He expostokted; representing the impossibility of clambering 
again up the fiice of the precipice where we had frequently dropped 
&om one ledge to another, and urged besides that tlicie was m 
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chance, if we returned to the top, of i^ettiug back to tlie inn that 
night. Of course I knew that our prospect of bed and supper for 
that night had disappeared, and that if we did come down the 
mountain, it would be in a way that would leave us no further 
occasion for those luxuries; difficult as the ascent micrht be, it 
was the onlv course that remained to uh ; and when llaidv at last 
saw the serious nat'if^ of our position, he at on^o cordiaiiy agreed 
to face tlie disaL^iv* al^le alternative that was In' tore uh. 

With that we i)ogan our work in earnest; our council of war 
did not, T ])eheve, occupy more tlian two minutes; we set our faces 
to the rocks, and, durini^ tliose rare opportunities in which they 
crave us any freedom of motion, we pushed on faster tlian at any 
tormer part of our expedition. So steep was the climb, that at 
times I stood on a narrow ledge with my fingers in clefts of the 
rock, and with my breast pressed against its face that I might 
not fall backwards, while Hardy climbed up and stood upon my 
Bhonlders, bo as just to reach some projecting fragment, and after 
drawing himself up, would lie down, and stretching out his hand 
to me, help me to place myself alongside of htm. Just before 
reaching the top, we bore to the west, so as to cross the ridge by 
which we had ascended, about a hundred feet below the summit. 
But the snn had now set, and onr present object wag to descend 
rapidly and thus get as low as posfilble before it became quite dark, 
80 as to diminish the cold that we should experience in the night 
bivouac, which we both knew was inevitable. We again neglected 
onr old friend the ridge by which we had mounted, because it wa« 
not steep enough, and was necessarily exposed to the blast, and we 
rapidly descended the west face of the mountain, which imme- 
diately overhangs the St Gotthard Boad. When about five 
hundred feet from the summit, there was not sufficient light for 
further progress, and, indeed, had we succeeded in continuing our 
advance, we should as it proved have found no spot whatever 
whereon we could have stretched our Itmhs. As it was, we selected 
a ledge running north and south, probably the only available 
locality on this face of the mountain, about four feet and a half 
wide, and eicht long, bounded on tlie east by the rock, which rose 
perpendicularly, and terminating^ on the western side hy the cliffs 
•which fell from it })recipitously towards the valley. On this exposed 
side we built a wall about eighteen inches higli, uti a guani a^^aiuat 
a roil over in the night, and also as some protection from the wind. 
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We levelled our ted to tiie best af our ability ndih nice and smooth 

stones, selecting some particularly fine specimens for our pillows. 
Hardy wickedly reminded me of the disparagini^ tone in which I 
had talked some hours earlier of the roots of lir -trees, regarded as 
pillows, and asked whether I should wish for one now ? Of course; 
all I could say was that "Tastes might diiier, hut that on the 
present occasion I preferred atone pillows." Hardy produced the 
lump of hread which he had fortunately saved ; a portion of it was 
reserved for hreakfast on the morrow, the renuiinder we shared for 
su]!]>er; and we eagerly drank from a streamlet that trickled close 
at hand. Our frugal raeal was soon despatched, hut the prepara- 
tions necessary fur completing our bed had occupied some time, 
and it was now dark, so we agrf'< <! to turn in for the night. 

We w^ere obliged to use the greatest care in this operation. First 
one made himself comfortable, then the other cautiously placed 
himself alongside and endeavoured to do likewise. Although we 
agreed that in order to avoid the risk of falling over, we would not 
both sleep with oar back to the precipice, yet ever and anon as we 
leaned a little against our fragile wall of stones, one or two of them 
wonld become displaced and go bounding away into the valley, some 
thousands of feet below. Thus we reposed, locked in each other's 
arms like the babes in the wood, whom the robins covered with leaves; 
only, in the present case, there were no babes, and no wood, and no 
robins, and no leaves. For a long time we were sleepless, and yet 
not inclined to talk; the stars were shining briUiantiy in the black 
vault above, and never, I think, in all our rambles, did grandeur* 
and sublimity make themselves so impressively felt We were fully 
aware of the difficulty of our position, and of the imperative neces** 
aity for coolness and self-possession, should fog or bad weather come 
on. Not for one moment, however, did either of us, I believe, feel 
doubtful; and it was probably this self-reliance, this hardly -acknow- 
ledged tact, that our energies would be taxed to the utmost, and that 
our nerves must be fully strung to meet and overcome every obstacle, 
that added so greatly to the unusually deep solemnity of that hour. 
Perhaps neither of us had ever before felt so immediately under 
the protection of a Higher Power as we did on that night. We 
were alone upon the mountain, far away from the haunts of men, 
and it seemed as if we two, with the eyes of Heaven looking down 
upon us, must have been in some especial way under the care of 
Providence, It may well be that hutli ui m then reahsed, more 
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than ever before, that genniiie trust in an Omnipotent Power, which, 
while confiding the ultimate results to Him, yet leada its possessor 
to the distinct recognition of the necessity of bringing; into piay his 
OWU activilv, lilrf own enerL'v, and even his own self-reliiiiice. Strange 
too as it may appear to liiiiny, notwithi^tanding all the discomforts 
of our couch, we yet, throncrhout that night, experienced a certain 
sensation ol tnjoyinent and satisfaction. At frequent intervals we 
rose by mutual consent, stamped our feet upon our stony bed, for we 
did not daie to move six inches in any direction, and beat our «arm8 
after the fashion of London cabmen in cold weather. At one period 
of the night, when we both felt more than usually cold, I remember 
that Hardy quietly related to me, how, prior to his departure 
from England, certain advice had been given him by a most valued 
member of his family. It appears that on one or two occasions he 
kad suffered rather severely from rheumatic fever, and his respected 
reUtive had therefore rightly cautioned him to avoid carefblly all 
exposure to night air, and every risk calculated to encourage another 
attack. " What)" said Hardy to me, " would th« dear oh I lady think 
if Bhe could see me now?" It is, however, a remarkable fact that 
aince that mght Hardy has enjoyed more robust health than ever, 
and Umgha to scorn aU idea of an attack from his ancient enemy. 
Bare we go so far aa to recommend aU who suffer from rhenmatie 
leTer to try a oomaa of BriateiiBtoek treatment? Let the reader 
determine. 

At length the long wiriied for morning broke ; with the first dawn 
we were stirring, bat were oUig^d to stamp abont oar narrow plat- 
form Ibr some twenty minutes, in order to restore ctrenlation, or we 
should not baye bad sufficient sfeeadinesato bare oontinQed onrdeeceat 
in aafety. We bad not the sUgbtest appetite, bnt compelled ourselvea 
to eat the bist morsel of bread, wbUe, nnfortonately, we bad no 
means of moistening oar lips, for the water that bad on (be preidoiie 
evening trickled pa^t, was now frooen, and in enxk eases a hunp of 
ice in the month seems to gi^e litde or no relief. 

Now, one might have supposed that the lesson of yesterday would 
have sufficed, and that we should have taken care to have followed 
the ridge by which we had ascended. Not so, however ; instead 
of returning to the track w*hioh we knew, half wilfully, half carelessly, 
we suffered ourselves to be tempted by apparently easy places, and 
thus to leave the ridge at every step still fiirther and further to the 
tight. And so vvc continued oar course down the western face^ the 
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whole af the descent being ezceediagly arduous, although, perhaps, 
m consequence of our being somewhat exhausted, the difficulties 
might have assumed an appearance of greater magnitude. Our prin* 
cipal discomfort wag want of water, which we did not find until 
about six o'clock. 

Two hours passed away, and we seemed to be nearing the grass 
slopes, and to be getting into easy ground. Too soon, however, we 
were undeceived, for our ridge terminated suddenly in sheer preci* 
pices, at the very edge of which we pulled up, and gazed over at 
the river Beuss, foaming in his rocky bed some 5,000 feet below. 

The Bristenstock is made up of thirty or forty of these main ridges, 
each of which appears to break o£f near its summit, into as many 
more minor ones, and these again are similarly subdivided; the whole 
e:roiip of rugged ridges of ragged rock, irregularly radiating froui 
the era- L^y crest of the mountain. Not more than two or three of 
these are practicable, and, as it afterwards turned out, we had got 
upon one which was about the eighth main ridge in a westerly 
direction from that which we had intended to follow. 

We now made a rather troublesome descent down the northern 
side of the ridge into a watercuiirse, where we were very glad to 
get our morning draught, and then ascending to tlie next ridge, 
essayed a fresh descent along its edge, but were again cut off. After 
three similar attempts, and so far as we can judge, about noon, 
Hardy RUGTii^'^^ted that our best course would be simply to cross ridge 
after ridge, without attempting to descend until we came to our own 
original track. The })lan was forthwith ])ut into execution, and just 
after we had surmounted the one nearest to us and were examining 
the next succeeding one, we most happily descried thereon a small 
goat track, which seemed tolerably easy. We made for this at once, 
and found to our no small joy that it was an excellent footpath, 
excellent indeed, compared with the steep rocks and deep gullies 
among which we had now been for some sixteen or eighteen hours 
constantly clambering. At the same time it was but a goat track, 
and even here we could not allow our eyes to wander from the small 
spot whereon at each step we were to plant our feet. We were 
thus conducted along the edge of the precipices, turning the ridges 
in the most satisfactory style ; and finally, about 2.30 p.m., congratu- 
lated ourselves upon at last treading upon the mueh-desired grass 
dopes. 

Now ihfit the excitement of diffieulty was ended, we became oon* 
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Bcious of hunger and fatigue, and we did not much relish the long 
walk over ground that on the previous day had afforded so much 
enjoyment. IJowever, there was nothing for it hut to push on, for 
we were still 6,000 or 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, and some 
hours from the hotel ; we therefore made way aa fast as possihle 
towards some distant chalets, in the hope of there recruiting our 
somewhat exhausted energies with a little bread and milk. But this 
was a day of disappointments, and w^hen we reached the huts they 
were utterly empty. We were the more vexed because (as we 
imagined) we had left our direct route, a conjecture, however, in 
which we wore mistaken, for after stumhling about rather at random 
among the alders and brushwood, we met with two small goatherds, 
who directed us back again to the chMeta, behijul which was a good 
beaten path leading straight through the pine-woods to Amsteg. 

In the meantime Ellis and Fortunatus had been exceedingly 
uneasy. They closely questioned the landlord, who admitted that 
neither he nor any one eke knew anything about the mountain, that 
the professed guides had never reached the summit, and that, so far 
as he was aware, only one man had ever been there, and he "was 
killed. Cheering intelligence this for our anxious friends! However, 
they engaged men to seek for us, while they themselves proceeded 
in every direction that they thought we could have taken. EDia 
found that the men were utterly useless, for in positions where there 
was any serious difficulty, they fell back in alarm, while he himself^ 
although quite unused to Swiss mountains, was obliged to take the 
lead. We had just quitted the region of open pasturage, and 
were travelling rapidly along the path that led directly through the 
pine-woods towards our destination, when we met with one of these 
searching parties. Well do I remember the cheery voice of the lad 
Fortunatus, as I heard him singing out to me firom below: Oh ! is 
that you, Mr. Kennedy, I am so glad.** Ellis was not with them, 
as he had gone in another direction, and, in his ansdety to find us, 
would doubtless have continued to the very top, and probably en- 
tirely alone, had we not sent forward one of the men that we had 
just met, to put a stop to his further search. "We swallowed the 
wine that the first party had brought \\\{\\ them, and then continued 
our descent. \Yhen approaching the village, young Fortunatus 
urged us to hold ourselves up, and not appear tired out, a piece of 
advice which we most carefully adopted, although I imagine our 
^ «t£p would have been equally firm had it not been given. The lad 
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was anxious that we should honourably sustain the English character 
for pluck; and I hope we did not fail. Finally, we reached the 
hotel just at 5 vm,, after an absence of thirty -six hours. Ellia came 
down firom the mountain in good time, and, after a refreshing wash, 
we proceeded to make amends for our long fast. Although the feast 
was twenty -four hours later than we had anticipated, we all most 
thoroughly enjoyed our dinner, which was seasoned with more than 
one extra bottle of wine. 

Thus ended our excursion ; and so pleased were we with it, 
that in the following year, Haidy and I acted as pioneers to a party 
of friends^ and introduced them to the summit where these adven- 
tures had befallen us. Messrs. Koe, Stephen, Hinehliff, and For- 
tnnatus started ; but Hinchliffs foot had become so excoriated, that 
to our great regret he was obliged to leave us at an early period of 
the day. Fortunatus was left behind about one hour from the top, 
while the rest of the party pushed on, and were rewarded with 
success. The time occupied in the excursion was fourteen hours, 
including stoppages. 

' A week after our first ascent, Ellis and Hardy were at the hotel 
on the top of the Faulhom. During the table-d*hdte dinner, an 
elderly personage, who was eviden^y more impressed with the 
dangers than with the beauties of Switzerland, inveighed in no 
measured terras against the foDy of attempting to travel without 
guides. He instanced the danger of the St. Gotthard Pass, and 
added force to his observations by lULrrating the melancholy fate of 
two promising young men who, while attempting that feat, had 
perished miserably on tlie Bristenstock. In fact," continued he, 
** according to my informant, nothing was foimd of their mangled 
corpses except some small particles of blood-stained clothing." 
"That," quoth Hardy, "I can well understand; for I am one of 
those unfortunates, and I remember that, in many parts of the 
climb, I was obliged to sit down and allow myself to slide over the 
rocks, so that I afterwards found myself minus a portion of my 
nether integument, and these, no doubt, are the patches of raiment 
the discovery of which you relate." 

I would strongly advise every mountain-climber to make this 
ascent. The whole of the route is most interesting, and the view 
from the summit exceedingly magnificent. Looking northward, he 
will see the Bay of Uri at his feet, with Pilate and the Righi far 
below him; while immediately in front, and at the opposite side of 
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the Haderaner Thai, are fhe crags of die WiadgeUe; towards the 
east and sonth^east^ the dariden Grai and TOdi, badced in the far 
dietance hy the Order Spitz ; winle sweeping away to the sontli- 
west, he has Monte Rosa, the Weisshoro^ and the whole eastern 
extremity of the Pennine chain; and on the west and north-west, 
the Titlis and I'ri-Roth.stock, sunuouLLed by the peaks of the Ober- 
land. If the traveller take a guide, he will j)robably fail in reaching 
the top, although he may have the melancholy satisfaction of adding 
one stone to the pile which haa doubtless, in accordance with custom, 
been raised to c^ iiiuiemorate the sad fate of the two Englishmen 
who peri.^litd in their mad attempt. But if he go without guides, 
accompanied only by a friend, he will, if favoured by weather, and 
if tolerably accustomed to mountain ascents, hardly fail of success. 

To any one who may be disposed to make the attempt, I offer 
the following brief instructions, immediately after leaving the 
hotel at Amsteg, yon should cross the bridge which spans the stream 
from the Maderaner Thai, and directly turn to the left, carefully 
avoiding, and afterwards keeping above, the old route of the St. Got- 
thard Pass ; tbes^ almost immediately, the ascent commences by a 
good zig-zag path^ bearing a little to die righty and taking generally 
a south-easterly course. This path may frequently be left, and 
tracks made through the pine-woods, always bearing in mind that 
irom the base to tlie summit the ronte^ without exception, is south- 
east and south. Emerging from the pine-woods close to some 
deserted chllets, with a wide extent of pasturage before you, and 
the summit directly beyond bearing nearly south, you should 
gradually ascend across the pastures, towards ihe glacier on the 
northern face of ihe mountain.. You cUmb the grass slopes and 
rocks to the west of the glacier, keeping it, so &r as possible, 
always in view towards your left. Never be tempted to seek an 
earier route by descending towards the west, but in every difficulty 
keep to the lef^ and up towards the highest parts of the ridge« 
Do this, and, with good cHmbing, success is almost certain. 

'E» 8. Kbknbdt. 
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OHAPT£B XV. 

THE BATHS OF STACHKLBET^G, AND THE HEIGHTS AND 

PASSES IN THE VICINITy, 

THE KLAUSEN PASS. THE KLONTHAL. THE TODI. THE PASS 

OF THE SAND GRAT. THE SEGNES PASS. MARTINSLOCH. 

THE CALFEUSER THAL. 

Glahus* is very little known to the British tourist, and yet tliere 
are few cantons iu Switzerland which are more worthy of being 
visited. I shall leave to others the description of its manufactures, 
its exports, its minerals, and its agriculture. I shall not attempt to 
giv^e a history of its Landesgcmeinde, the most complete democracy 
in Kurope, the sovereign power being vested in all males above 
the age of sixteen. I will not dwell on the battle of Nafels, the 
Sempach of this part of Switzerland, at which an army of lyj 
Austrians was entirely cut to pieces by 500 heroes of Glarus, aided 
by a few shepherds from Schwyz, the anniversary of which event 
is kept every year on the battle-field, on tlie first Thursday in 
April. I shall only glance, in the most cursory manner, at the at- 
tractions the country possesses for the sportsman and the geologist. 
My desire is chiefly to describe what I was myself best able to 
appreciate, namely, its objects of interest to the pedestrian. The 
Bathfl of Stachelberg are the most convenient head-quarters for 
any one who wishes to explore the valley of the Linth and its 
neighbourhood ; and a more agreeable place to spend a few days 
at I can scarcely imagine. Here yon have fine scenery, excellent 
accommodation, and moderate prices; to which I would add an 
unlimited supply of water — no small consideration to an English- 
man. In addition to the mineral spring, which is in great repute, 
and is a concentrated alkaline snlphureous water, there is a wonderful 
ehower-bath, which is alwaya running, and is formed by a portion 

* OlaniB, MmietinieB spelt Glaris, is a connption of HilariiiSy a saint to ]<vhiMe 

honour a shrine was built in these mountains l>y an Irish monk named Fridolin. 

He wa«i thi' chief founder of the convent of Siic kin iron, on the Bhine^ whose 
abbess was long, virtute (^jfficii, Soveieign Princess of (iiarus. 
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of the stream that iloscends from the Braunberg, brought for the 
purpose into a wooaen liut at the back of the baths. 

As Stachelberg id ratlier out of the beat uf the generality of 
travellers, it may be ileHirable, before proceeding any further, to 
state from whence, anil in wliat manner, it may be reached, and 
also, indeed, left; for 1 believe that it is not an nncommon thing 
to say that it is very easy to get into the canton of Giarus, but 
that there is no getting out of it again ! 

First, for elderly gentlemen, there is an excellent carriage-road 
from the lake of Ziirich^.by Nftfela, commanding at intervals a fine 
view of the T5di« 

Then, there are the passes of the Elansen and the KlOnthal, by 
both of which the Lintlithal may be approachedi on horseback as 
well as on foot. The Klanaen, which is the pass from Altdorf to 
Linththaly requires about ten hours to walk or ride, from point to 
point, including an hour's halt. I had the pleasure of doing this in 
the month of September, 1867, in the company of two ladies, and I 
did not, therefore, diverge very much from the beaten track ; but a 
most interesting excursion may be made from Unterschfixihen, the 
third viUage you arrive at after leaving Altdorf, to the glacier which 
descends from the Gross Buchen, in tiie maps of Studer and Keller 
erroneously called Riichi.* We met two German artists near the 
pretty fall of Staiibi, on their way from Stachelberg, who intended 
to make a forced march by the Ruchen into the Maderaner Thai, 
and thence return to the Linth Thai by the Clariden Grat; but as 
we did not see them at Stachelberg, I presume that they could not 
accomplish their object. 

The culminating point of the Klausen Pass is attained by a zig- 
zag path up an alp called the Balmwand, where there is a solitary ' 
chalet. The pedestrian may gain half an hour by crossing the 
stream and aseending a very steep path to tlie left; this I did, and 
by getting up to tlie top of an eminence nearly due north, and at 
right angles to the jiass, I obtained a magnificent view of the \A'ind- 
gjille and the Clariden ; tlie Gross lluchen is not seen from this 
point, being hidden by the Scheerhorn, a grand peak wiiich forms 

* The Grr)ss Huchen is 10,304 feet high i the Biichi, which is much farther 
to the cast, is nearly 1,000 feet less. 

The heights in this paper are given in Englidi ftet, reduced from "ZieglerB 
absoluter Uohen der Sdiweis and are aU from the sea level, unless otherwise 
specified. 
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the north-western botmdary of that mass of ice and snow, which is 
terminated on the south-east by the Piz Rosein and the Biferten* 
stock. 

At Urnerboden, a prettily situated villai^e with a small inn, we 
met the cur6 of Linththal, who very kindly accompanied us as tar as 
Stachelherg, and £?ave us on the road much valuable information, 
pointing- out man\ lijects of interest which might otherwise have 
escaped uur observation. 

Amongst other tilings, he explained to us the mode of making 
8ehabzieger cheese, for whieh the vallev of the Linth is so cele- 
brated. As it:^ name implies, it is chiefly composed of the milk of 
goats. Its peculiar taste, smell, and colour, are derived from the 
blue melilot {MeJUotiis cciruha), locally called klec^ which is found 
in great quantities in the neighbourhood. The herb is dried and 
ground to powder, and then mixed with the curd| iu the pro- 
portion of about 3 lbs. of klee to 100 lbs. of curd. 
' It ifl a lovely walk from Urnerboden down to Linththal; the path 
IB on the left bank of the Fatschbach, which makes a series of 
cascades before rushing into the Linth ; the last, in the midst of a 
thick forest of beech-trees, and backed by the porple rocks of the 
Kammerstock, is exceedingly fine. 

The Kl5nthal Pass, also called the Pragel, leads from Schwyz to 
the town of Glarus. In point of distance it is rather longer than the 
Klausen, bnt it may be done in about the same time, by going part 
of the way in a char. Its chief beauties are in the vicinity of the 
Glilmisch, a precipitous monntain, the table-land at the top of 
which is, in great part^ covered by glaciers. The picturesque litde 
ElOn-see washes the northern base of the Glftrnisch, which is almost 
perpendicular on this, side. The KlOn-eee itself is well worth a 
yisity and makes a very pleasant excursion from Glarus : but, on 
the whole, the scenery of the Pragel is not so fine as the Elausen, 
and I was rather disappointed with it, 

The passes from the canton of Glarus into the valley of the 
Yorder Bhein in the Grisons are, the Sand Grat or Todi Pass, the 
Eisten Grat, the Panix, and the Segnes, aQ of which are towards 
the south. 

There are three passes into the canton of Gall : Ist, the Flumser, 

from Matt, and ])robably also from Engi, in the Sernft Thai to 
liums; 2ndly, the Iviseten, from Matt to iSargans, a pretty, and, I 
am told, not a diiiicult pass ; and ordiy, the llamin or Foo Pass 
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(called Riseten in Lenthold's map), from Elm to tlie batlis ot 
Pftffers, by Weiutannen and the OaHenaer Thai ; all these are 
towards the east. 

There is also a pass to the north from Glams to Mnrg^ on the 
lake of Wallenstadt, a very heaatiful walk, passing immediately 
under the Miirtschenstock, a rugged peak which every one who 1 
has seen it from tlic deck of the steamboat on the lake must have ' 
wislit'd to bcooine better acquainted with. The Miirtschenstock is 
easily uBcended from (ihiriis, by tbllowiiiL; a path to the left of the : 
Schild, to the Fronalp, a moiUiLaiu ut great interest to tlie geolo- 
gist, from its singular furmatiun, where there are some chalets, and 
beyond which it would not be advisable to proceed without a prnide. 
The Miirttichentttuck may also be reached from Filzbach, on the 
lake of Wallenstadt, by a path over the Kerenzenberg, which would 
be another route by which the pedestrian might reach Glarus from 
the north. 

Some of the passes I have mentioned, and espor'.dly tlic Sand 
Grat, the Kisten Grat, and tlie Segnes, are, I ruiiuii, only available 
for ex})crienced pedestrians; I trust, however, tliat by this time the 
reader is satisfied that tlie Linth Thai is not such a (kangerous trap 
as some people have imagined ; and when he is reminded that it 
was by the Pragcl, through the Sernft Thai, and over the Panix, 
that Suwarrow led his army, pardy at night, and continaaJly 
harassed by the enemy, in his memorable retreat in the autumn of 
17i)d, I hope he will not consider that in taking him to Stachel* 
berg I have enticed him into a cul de ioc from which all hope of 
retreat would be cut off, even if the overflowing of the waters, or 
an attack by force majeure, were to prevent his exit by the gently 
inclined plain through which the Linth and the Bemft discharge 
themselves into the lake of Wallenstadt. 

When we arrived at the baths of Stachelberg, on the occasion 
already referred to, we fonnd a considerable portion of the gnmde 
$alle, into which we were ushered, cleared for action ; and a wedding 
party, including the bride and bridegroom, were dancing away with j 
great spirit. We explained to the landlord that we had not the 
hononr to belong to the party (which he might have guessed, for 
certainly we were not in wedding garments), and also that we did 
not wish, in any way, to inconvenience the festive circle. But he 
reassured us at once by saying, " Denser et manger, manger et 
danser, Tun n'emp^che pas Tautre and in a very few minutes our 
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Slipper was brought to us in one part of the room, while the dancing 
and music went on in another, the actors in each performance 
devoting themselves to their respective parts so exchisively as to be 
almost unconscious of wluu the opposition was doiu^-. 

My tirat excursion from Stachelberg was, of course, to the Tudi, 
or Dodi-berg, the Muiite Rosa of the Linth Thai ; or rather, I 
ought to say, to the glacier of Sand, for the season was too far 
advanced to attempt to ascend the T(5di ; besides which, having 
ascended the real ^lonte Kusa a short time before, I was not in the 
humour for a very iiard day's work. 

It took me an hour and a half to get to the Pantenbriicke, and 
two hours more to the lower Sand Alp, where there are some 
chalets, and where milk, butter, and curds may be obtained. One 
of the shepherds here is an obliging active lad ; I did not take him 
with me on this occaaion, but on a subsequent day he went with 
me to the Kistengrat, and I had every reason to be satisfied with 
him. Immediately below these chmets the Sand-bach is crossed, 
and you ascend by a steep zigzag path on the right bank until a 
small bridge is reached, when the path again crosses the stream, 
which makes here a fine fall of very considerable height, and in 
half an hour more you get the Ober-stiiffel or Obere Sand Alp, a 
little green plain about 6/XX) feet above the sea, at the very foot of 
the Todi, aimdst scenery of the greatest wildness. It is watered 
by the streams which flow from the glaciers of Sand, Spitzalpeli, 
Gelsputzi, and Becki. These rivulets nnite wilih the Bothe-bach 
and the fiiferten-^bach, near the foot of the Biferten glacier, and 
form the Sand^bach, which takes the name of Linth after its junc- 
tion with the Limmem, a nule above tlie Pantenbriicke. 

The chftlets at the Obere Sand Alp are the last on the Glams or 
north side ; and I had intended getting one of the shepherds there 
to act as gaide, but as I had been overtaken on the road by a 
chamois hanter, who was on his way to Piasentisy I preferred to 
place myself under his protection.- 

The path follows the stream for a little distance beyond the 
chrdets, and then the glacier of Sand is crossed, rather in a south- 
westerly direction, bearing away towards the Catsckarauk, a re- 
markable peak, 0,3iO feet high. 

The view from the glacier, looking back t »vranls the Sand-bach, 
is singularly grand. To the left the lovely range of the Clariden, 
with the Geisputzifltock, the Beckistock, and the Gemsistock standing 
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ont like adraiiced poets to protect its virgin bhow from tlie 
daring tread of man; to the right the majestic TM; and in 
the background, the dark and inaccessible walls of the Belbeanft, 
crowned by a white fringe overhanging the glaciers of Platalva, 
combine to form a jnctare that it wonld not be easy to do justice 
to on canvassy and which, I hut, I have very inadequately 
described. 

The highest point of the Sand Grat Pass, between the Oatscharanls 
and the Kleiner Todi, is 9,272 feet. The descent to Dissentis, by 

the Rosein or Rusein Alp, takes about three hours ; and although 
it is ratlicr steep in some places, it does not present any great diffi- 
culty. The view to the north in very extensive ; bnt as it is mucli 
the same as from tlie Scenes, to which ])ush I hope the reader will 
acconij)any me, I shxiil not refer to it here. 

From Kavrein, or Kaurein, the first chMets you reach on the 
Grisons, or south side, there is a paas into the Maderauer Thal^ 
which must be well worth exploring. 

The highest peak of the T()di is not seen from near Dissentis, 
but only the pouthcru point, called the l*iz Rosein, by which name 
the entire mountain is known to the inhai)itant8 of the (Prisons. 
The northern peak, or Todi proper, rises to a height of II, 880 feet 
out of a mass of glacier and snow, by whicli it is almost entirely 
surrounded. It is chiefly comimsed of stratified hmestone, resting 
upon gneiss. At the base, near the Ober-Staffel, is a kind of 
mamelon, to which the name of Kothe has been given ; and beside 
it, from a glacier on the northern face of the Todi, descends the 
Rdthe*>hach, or red stream. Here as in many other parts of the 
canton of Glarus, a compact reddish argillaceous schist is found, 
which colours the water which passes over it. This may possibly 
have contributed to obtain for the Tttdi its southern name of Pis 
Itosein, or pink mountain. 

The Todi has not been ascended more than three or four times, 
and the summit is always approached from the southward, the 
northern declivity being so steep that the snow can scarcely rest 
upon it. 

Professor Ulrich, who made the ascent from the Sand Alp, went 
by a little lake, or tarn, qn the R6the, crossed the Rothe-bach, and 
proceeding nearly due eaat, passed under the Ochsenstock, hugged 
the eastern ridge of the mountain for some distance, and then de* 
Bcended on to the Biferten glacier, traversed some red snow, which, 
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on the map he published of his route, he calls Schnee-Rosa,* aud 
eventually went round by the Glacier of Todi, to the south of the 
summit, and got up between it and the Piz Roeein. 

Another route for attempting the ascent was suggested to me 
by a zealous chamois hunter, who waa at the time inspector of forests 
in the valley of the Vorder Rhein, and whose acquaintance I made 
at Disseutis, and I have since heard that it has been adopted with 
success. This was to ascend from Dissentis by the Glacier of Flems 
or Hems, and the Stokgron ; thence to cross the western extremity 
of the Todi glacier, and reach the highest peak by passing over tlie 
Piz Rose in. The last portion of the route is said to be intersected 
by wide crevaflseB, and might require the assistance of a ladder. 

In returning from the Sand Alp to Stachelberg the ronte may 
be agreeably varied by ascending the Beckistock, and after passing 
OYer the shoulder of the GemsiBtock, regaining the usnal path a little 
below the Pantenbriicke. 

Some of the most romantic scenery in Switzerland is to be found in 
fhe neighbourhood of the Pantenbriicke. I would advise all visitors 
to Stachelberg, who have a few hours to spare, to devote them to 
an expedition to this spot ; and if they are able to scramble or wade 
some distance up the bed of the Limmem, they will see a gorge, 
hardly surpassed even by the Gasteren Thai. 

The excursions round Stachelberg are adapted to the capacity of 
travellers of all kinds; and range from a promenade of two or three, 
to a day*s work of ten or twelve hours, or even more. I will men- 
tion but one or two more, which I made myself, and which I 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

One Sunday afternoon I followed the steep path that ascends 
immediately behind the baths, and passes close to the mineral spring; 
and in rather more than an hour I reached a large tract of grace- 
fully undulated table-land, of exquisite verdure. It is irrigated by 
several ^ti cams, and prettily wooded, and is studded with a number 
of the real old-fashioned Swiss chalets, which are so pleasing when 
found in the right place, and with wliich the sight ia offended only 
when they adorn such localities as Richmond Hill and Hampstead 

♦ That curiotis phpnomenon called red snow, bf to the nature of which there 
has beeu so much learned controversy between the botaaist, the chemist, and the 
zoologist, is now, I believe, almost universally admitted to be the Protococcus 
nivab$,ti plant of the order of Algae. Some persons, Ik ^m vcr, and amongst 
others, Ehrcnbcrp, still contend that it is more nearly allied to atumal than tO 
vegetable organisation, and give it the name of Ev^kna mnguinea. 
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Heath. I found most of these chalets empty; nearly the entire 
population having gone down to the church in the valley below. 
At length I saw an old man, upwardfl of eighty years of age, aitdng, 
with a Bible in his hand, near the window of his habitation. He 
at once put down his book, asked if he c iild render me any service, 
and invited me to come In and visit his bumble abode. Everything 
was of the simplest kind, but exceedingly clean and nice ; the prin» 
dpal room had a slate table, and a stove in the centre, with some 
well -scrubbed deal benches round them. On each side was a recess 
containing a bed, covered with a thickly *>qa]lted counterpane ; and 
on the widls were hang some weapons for the chase, and some small 
coloured prints. In one comer of the room was a curious old chest, 
made of slate let into wood,* which the old man told me had belonged 
to his great grandfather, and had been in his family one hundred 
and fifty years. In it he was in the habit of keeping his treasures* 
inclndiug the family Bible, which has been publidied more than A 
hundred years* On the slate that formed the top of the chesty he 
told me his children and grandchildren, as well as his father and 
grandfather, had learnt to write ; but, in alluding to the rapid advances 
of the age, he said, with a sigh, bat at the same time showing some 
feeling of pride at tlie idea, that his youngest grandchild, a pretty 
little girl about seven years old, whom i aiterwardb saw, insisted on 
learning to write on paper ! 

After some further conversation, I expressed a desire to leave, 
but he entreated me so earnestly to wait until his son and daughter- 
in-law returned, which he said they would do very shortly, that I 
could not resist comply in •j' with his wishes, especially as he told me 
that his sight had got so weak of late that he could hardly manage 
to read. T read him a couple ot chapters out of his German Bible ; 
and he was ao grateful for what he called my kindness, that he made 
me write my name and the day of the month on the liy-leaf of his 
Bible. His gratitude was only exceeded by the amazement and 
delight of the rest of the family when they came home and found me 
so employed. They insisted on my partaking of their frugal repast 
—-cheese, brown bread, and raspberries ; to which, out of compli- 
ment to me, they added some excellent cream and mountain honey. 

* The slates came f rom the Blattenberg, in the Sernft Thai, a mountain which 
is said to contain some of the best slate in Europe for the purpose of writing. 
Slates are exported from the Sernft Thai to all parts of the world for the use of 
schools. Vesy interestiiig fbenl ehells are also fonnd here in gveat quantities. 
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And when at length I left, the whole parly, with the exception of 
the old man, who could not walk very far, accompanied me for some 
distance down the mountain, and on parting again thanked me. The 
little hoy, into whose pocket I had dropped a email coin, after a look 

at his father, ran after me and returned it. 

I desceiided to liuLi; and as I walked along the banks of the 
Linth, on my way back to the baths, and reflected on the gratitude 
shown by this ianiily I'ur what, at the most, waa only a trifling piece 
of attention, I felt quite ashamed at the thought of how very little we 
do ior the people of the country through which we travel, of how 
often we complain of the rapacity of the guides and the innkeepers, 
whom we ourselves have corrn})ted, and oi how seldom we record 
the honest simplicity of the primitive inhabitant. 

There were a great number of people assembled in the grande 
salle when I got back, as is generally the case at Staehelberg on a 
Sunday ; and amongst thoni was the proprietor of a large cotton-mill 
at Riiti, which I had observed on my way home. I got into con- 
versation with him, and mentioued the pleasant walk I had had. 
He told me that if 1 had followed the path I had taken, beyond the 
chalets, in a north-westerly direction, I could have got over tlie 
ridge which separates the valley of the Linth from the Bisi Thai, 
and have got down to JBigen, and from thence to Muotta, in the 
Kl<)nthal. Whilst we were talking, a woman came into the room 
and said that there was a mill on fire I The poor man rushed to the 
window, and exclaimed at once, ''It is mine!" Su li. infortn- 
nately, was the fact ; and shortly after, the church bell, which in 
this quiet and retired district, where neither religions nor political 
strife exists, summons the Boman Catholic as well as the Beformer 
to his devotions at di£Perent hours of the day, in the same village 
church, sent forth its melancholy peal to collect, indeed, both con- 
gregations, but for a far different object. It was now quite dark ; 
and most interesting was it, as the sound of the bell reached each 
chfilef^ to see a light appear almost as if by magic, until the whole 
mountain before us was illuminated by the flitting lanterns of the 
peasants hurrying to assist in the preservation of the property of 
their fellow -citizen in the valley below. Of course a party of us 
went from the baths to render such assistance as was in our power. 
From the immense 6uj)ply of water, and the number of hands that 
were got together in an incredibly small space of time, the fire was 
confined to one part of the building, and very little damage wab done. 
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The next morning I ascended the Sassberg, a monntain, or rather 

a hill, for it is no great licii]^lit, situated at the mouth of the Duma 
Tiiul, uiiicii commands one of the best general views of the Linth 
valley. It took nie about three hours to get to the top from the 
baths. The ascent is rather steep ; but a great part of it may be 
done on a mule, and it is quite a lady's excursion. With a telescope 
I could trace the path into the Bisi Thai; it passes to the north of 
the Scheyenstock, a lofty peak rising immediately over Stachelberg, 
and does not appear difficult From the Sassberg the Glarnisch is 
seen to the greatest advantage. The entire summit on the south- 
west side, which faced me, appears to be one mass of glaciers ; and 
with tlie bold rocks and wooded heights in the foreground, it would 
make from this point a very striking picture. I had not much time, 
however, to contemplate it, as I was anxious to obtain a pauoraniic 
view of the Freiberg, or, more correctly, Freiberge, which is rather 
a district* than a single mountain ; and, if possible, to get on to the 
glacier at the foot of the Hausstock, taking a glance on my way at 
the Richetli, a pass from the Darna Thai to the Sernft Thal^by which 
I coatemplated reaching Elm in the coarse of the next two or 
three days. 

I followed the crest I was on for some distance towards the Karpf- 
stock (9,180 feet), which forms the southern boundary of the Frei- 
berge, hut I found that there was a valley between me and the 
Freiberg range, which I should not be able to cross ; or which, at 
all events, even if I could get across it, would take me too much out 
of my line of march ; so, leaving the Ettrpfetock on my leh, I de- 
scended rapidly into the Duma Thai by a savage gorge, down which 
rushes a mountain torrent, and got into the valley of the Duma, a 
little below the last chfilets. 

As I have referred to the Freiberge, whicb are prominent 
objects from the road between Glarus and Stacbelberg, and of 
which I afterwards had a good view in going over the Segnes, it 
may be as well here to state, that the Freiberge, or Free-mountains, 
form a well-known chamois preserve. I fancy, however, that the 
Glaronese, who from the earliest ages of their history have been 
famed for their sporting as well as their warlike propensities, do 
not now preserve as strictly as they used to do formerly. Unless 

♦ The Freiberge extend from the Karpfstock nearly to Schwandon, and inclode 
most of the hi;_^lilaiMi that iB encizded by the valieys of the Serfiit» the Dtmiay 
aud the lauth. 
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the Hunters of Glarus and the Orisons come to some resolation for 
the preservation of the game, by which they will all be bound, I 
greatly fear that in a few years tlie chamois will be as iiiil^i tw ii ia 
their mountains as the bouquetin, the race of wiiicb iiua liicre become 
aiiiiost, if not entirely, extinct.* 

In proceeding to Elm hy the lJurna Thai, a path along the right 
bank of the stream is followed, a little beyond the last clialets. 
Here you ascend to the left, nearly due east, over an alp, until you 
reach the summit of the Richetli Pass, passing near a stone hut, 
built for the shepherds, but which I found deserted when I was 
there. The descent into the Sernft Thai is very easy ; you soon 
see Elm, and you fall into the path that leads over the Panix, near 
^Wicblen. I did not descend, as I wanted to return to »Stachel- 
berg ; hut 1 afterwards saw from i']hn tlie other side of the pass, 
and I think that T may confidently say that no guide is required. 
It must take about seven or eight houra to get to Elm from the 
baths of JStachelberg. 

On getting back to the Duma Thai firom the Richetli, I tamed 
to the left, and went up the valley; and, crossing the stream imme- 
diately below the glacier, I ascended to the westward, up to a 
point from whence there is an excellent view of the Hausstock 
(10,363 feet), and of the glaciers between it and the Kiichi. From 
hence, I think, one might probably get to the Mutten See, and so 
return to Stachelberg by the Limmeru Alp and the Pantenbrucke. 
This, if feasible, would make a beautiful excursion for any one 
wishing to see some of the finest parts of the Eistengrat Pass, 
without descending into the Grisons. As I had already been up 
the Kistengrat, I did not attempt it, and I regained the Duma, 
and followed its banks back to Stachelberg. On my return I found 
that the ladies I had accompanied over the Elansen wished to drive 
up the Sernft Thai, and the\^ were good enough to offer to take me 
as far as Elm. I could not resist the invitation, and accordingly I 
gave up the idea of walking again over the Richetli. 

We had a delightfnl drive, and from the rising ground just 
beyond Schwanden, enjoyed an exquisite view up the Linth l^al, 
with the setting sun shining on the peak of the TOdL 

• In some parts of the Grisons, chamois are still seen in great numbers; 
some of the chamoifi himters of the Engadin boast of havino; killed many hun- 
dreds ! Between Chur and the Fermont, roe deer, and I am told also red deer, 
are found, but I beUeve that there are no bouquetins. 
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A very nice dean little inn has recently been bnilt at Elm, and 
Jacob Elmer, the proprietor, k juat what the head, of anch an 
CBtablishment in each a place ought to be. He aaperintenda every* 
thing himself, from the frying of yonr trout to the greasing of yonr 
boots, both of which are coneeqnently well done ; and when he haa 
pnt things straight, he comes and relates to you all that has hap- 
pened at Elm since he saw yon last, which he is con-vinced he must 
have done some two or three years before. Of course it was some 
other traveller he saw, if, indeed, he saw any, but that is very im- 
material to you as well as to him. 

As I intended going over the Segues the next day, my first 
occupation was to get a guide. I was very anxious, if possible, to 
get down to the valley of the Tamina, or Calfeuser Thai, by the 
Qlacier of Saidona, which, I believe, no Englishman has ever yet 
done. I was told that there was only one man in Elm who would 
undertake to conduct a stranger over the Rardona glacier, of which 
the inliabitanta appear to have a great fear. This was a certain 
Heinrich Elmer, a cousin of tlie host's and u well-known chamois 
hunter. Wo sallied forth accordingly in search of him, but although 
there were Elmers called hy the name of every other saint in the 
calendar, no Heinrich was to be found. Unfortunately he was 
from home. I inquired of the landlord whether )\is family took 
their name from the village of Elm, or whether the village was 
called after the Elmers. He replied rather seriously, **The village 
has only been hiiilt three hundred years." I of course apologised ; 
at tho same time, without wishing to qii<^Rtinn the antiquity of the 
pedigree of the liouse of Elmer, T am very much inclined to think 
that Jacob Elmer merely means Jacob of Elm. 

As no Hcnr}^ of Elm was to be had, the host brought another of 
the clan for approval, and a more unsatisfactory-looking specimen 
could scarcely have been produced. My fair companions, who 
were just starting to return to Glarus, were, I think, rather alarmed 
at his appearance, and seemed to be making divers efforts, but in 
vain, to recall to their recollection any variety of the human race 
which the individual before them in the slightest degree resembled. 
He was not much above five feet in height, had long arms, an4 
short thick legs, terminated by feet somewhat of the size and shape 
of American snow-shoes. These he had encased in large worsted 
stockings, but, out of respect for the ladies, he had taken off his 
shoes before entering the room. He had very little neck, nature 
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having kindly given his head, which was of rather large dimensions, 
the support of his shoulders.' I afterwards ascertained that he 
possessed the power of speech ; hnt, on this occasion, he only made 
nse of some signs, by which he implied that he understood what 
we said to him, or at least so much of it as the landlord, who acted 
as interpreter, repeated. He shook his head in a most unmistake- 
aUe manner when the Sardona glacier was mentioned, but he was 
thoroughly acquainted with the Segnea Pass, pure et simple, and 
could find his way over it nearly as well by niii^ht as by day. As 
there was no one who would put a loot on tha Sardona, it was very 
immaterial to me what ^ui<l." L liad as far as the top of the Segues, 
where I intended to dibcharge him, and take a line of my own ; so 
after bidding farewell to my host, and paying him liis moderate 
bill, I started from Elm a little after three on a brielit starlight 
morninyf, with the very promising companion 1 have described. 

Bhortly after leaving the village, we crossed the stream that 
descends from the snows of tin ( >fen, and ascended, for rather 
more than an hour, by a path along its ri<7ht bank, until we got to 
another str^Mni which comes from the Segnes, and joins the first 
nearly at rii^ht angles. Here we turned to the left, and followed 
the second stream for a short distance, and then proceeded almost 
due east, first over some pastures, and then over loose stones and 
rocks, until we had on our right, and very little above us, that 
extraordinary hole or tunnel known as Martinsloch or Martin's 
hole, which had acted as a beacon almost from the time we quitted 
Elm. 

Martinsloch, which £bel imagines to be a corruption of Martis 
Loch, because the sun shines through it on the steeple of the 
church at Elm in the months of March and September, is a tqjinel 
pierced through the ridge or screen which runs along the summit 
of the Segnes Pass, nearly under the Segues Spitz (by Ebel also 
called the Tschinglen Spits), a peak rismg to a height of 800 or 
900 feet above the ridge. 

This tunnel appears to he quite round, and, as I was told, is 
about thirty feet in diameter. I tried in vain to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion as to its origin. There was no appearance of 
water near it; and, on the whole, I was inclined to think that 
portions of the rock, which is here stratified limestone lying hori- 
zontaDy, were detached by the shock of some of the numerous 
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eartbqaakefl which have viaited this part of the country,* and that 
the cavity thus commenced was increased, and eventnaUy rounded 
off| by the rotatory action of the sand, gravel, and snow which 
drift throngh it, occasionally with great force, and with a noise 
almost like thunder, 

Martinsloch has, as may easily be imagined, been attributed to 
Satanic agency, and also to the miraculous interposition of Provi- 
dence. My guide, who had nearly as mnch reverence for Bt. 
Martin as he had dread of the Sardona glacier, told me ihat the 
hole was made by the saint himself, in order to escape from the 
devil, who was pursuing him. This St Martin was a most erratic 
saint; and he has given his name to more than one rock and 
cavern in Switzerland and the Tyrol. On the occasion alluded to 
by the i^iiide, I Hhould fancy that lie must have been on liis way to 
the Calfeuser Tlial, where he onee took refuL,'c, and wlicre some 
chalets (fur they scarcely deserve the name of a village) are called 
after him, and that he probably went by the Sardona glacier, as, 
with the facilities he appears to have had for fraying his way, he 
would hardly have submitted to the long d6tour which I was com- 
pelled to make. 

Half an hour more took us to the top of the pass (8,612 feet), 
making just four hours from Elm ; and here 1 bat down to take a 
last look at the canton of Glarua. The whole Sernft Thai lay before 
me, with Elm almost at my feet, hac ked hy the Freihcrge and the 
Ghirnisch. To the right, I could trace, for some distance, the 
route to Weisstannen, by the Kamin ; and to the left, tho L'-uide 
pointed out another pass from Elm into the Orisons, which goes 
near the Ofen, and considerably to the south-west of Martinsloch, 
and is, in fact, a continaation of the track we left, at the junction 
of the two streams I have referred to. 

On the south side of the Segncs Pass there is a very peculiar 
glacier. It has no crevasses, and its surface is nearly level. It 
inclinea from west to east, and also slightly from north to south. 
It does not descend into the valley, like the greater glaciers of the 
Alps, nor does it exacdy resemble the glaciers that are found on 
the table-land, near the summits of high mountains, as on the 
GUlrniflch, the Diablerets, the Wildstrubel, and the Buet. It is 

* Ebel mentions that there were thirty-three shocks io tlie course of the 
•erenteenth centoiy. 
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cbiefly composed of nM, bat on going to the lower end of it, I 
found solid ice at a certain depth. It filk a basin, or cirque, of 
considerable size, which is entirely surrounded by predpitons rocks^ 
except on the south side, where it terminates on some low mossy 
ground, called Sandsboden ; from whence a stream flows down to 
Flims, in the valley of the Vorder Rhein. It reminded me rather 
of some of the frozen lakes in the Pyrenees, than of any other 
glacier I remember liaviiig seen in Switzerland. 

On to tliis glacier, called in the neighbourhood Flimaer P^irn, we 
descended from the summit of the pass, over some loose grauwackc 
and shaly slate. There is no path, and the way is steep ; but 
there is good looting, and one might easily descend anywhere, up 
to the point where the limestone begins, which is a little to the 
north of jMartinsioch. 

We passed immediately beneath this singular hole, then crossed 
the glacier diagonally towards the south-east, and got on to the 
Sandsboden just below the Trinperhorn, the southern buttress of the 
range that separates the Flimser Firn from the Glacier of bardona. 

Here my companion and myself did ample justice to the Roussillon 
and cold mutton, which the worthy host at Elm had provided for us ; 
and I made a rough sketch of Martinslodi and of the Begnes Pass, 
which the morning sun was just beginning to reach. It had long 
since tinted the snow-clad summits of the Silberspitz, and the Vorab, 
or Piz Mor, a peak of 9,960 feet, to the south-west of the pass. 

Before parting with my guide, I made him show me the way down 
to Flims. Ue seemed, however, to have a suspicion that I intended 
going on the Sardona glacier, for he would not leave me, until I had 
written, in pencil, on a slip of paper, that he had done all he had 
undertaken to do, that I was satisfied with him, and that he had 
left me on the direct road to films. 

The poor fellow shook hands with me, and wished me a " Gliick-* 
liche Reise," and in a few minutes he disappeared behind a rock. 

I now retraced my steps, and crossed a port of the Sandsboden, 
going to the north-east. There was an immense field of snow 
before me, bounded by the Trinserhom, and the Sardona (also called 
the Saurenstock) to the left, and by the Bingelkopf, or Ringelspitz, 
to the right. Beyond the snow, immediately in front of me, there 
was only the deep blue sky. 

I was not at all desirous of doing anything foolhardy, and I had 
long given up aii idea of attempting, by myself, to get down from 

T 
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the Sardona glaeiet into the Calfenser Thai ; hat the weather was 
80 magnificent — ^frosty, with a hright sanahine—the snow was in 
soeh excellent order, hard and crisp, yet just giving way enough to 
afford a firm footing, and I myself was in snch good wind and 
spirits, that I thought I shonld he nnworthy of enjoying a walk 
again, if I did not cross at least a portion of the glacier, and in Bome 
degree snrvey the part I could not get over. I was too old a 
traveller, however, not to secure a safe retreat in the event of the 
mid-day sun melting the snow to such an extent as to render it 
dangerous ; so I did not venture on the glacier until I bad ascer- 
tained that, in case of emerLceiicv, 1 could iret back aloni; the edge 
under the Kingelkopf. Having thus made Films my base of opera- 
lions, I walked with a light heart and at a ra])i(l jiace over the 
frozen snow ; I say frozen snow, as I could hardly see where the 
glacier began, or how much of the snow, which had recently fallen 
in great quantities, had ice under it. 

The Sardona has an elongated summit, covered with snow, some- 
what like the Clariden, and extendnig towards the Scheibe. I was 
very much surprised, on looking at Ziegler, to find that neither 
the Scheibe nor the Sardona is as high as the Ringelkf^pf, on which 
I conld see scarcely any appearance of snow.* However, tlic exist- 
ence of snow on a mountain, up to a certain height, depends nearly 
.as much on its shape and position as on Its elevation. 

If the Sardona can be asppuded, which I should think it might be 
on the west side, from the Segnes Pass, the view from the summit, 
looking down the Calfcuser Thai, with the Oalandaberg in the dis- 
tance, would he splendid. 

There was a melancholy kind of ] loasure in finding one's self 
entirely alone, amidst scenes of such wild grandeur ; no sound to 
he heard, no living animsl to catch the eye, hardly a vestige of 
vegetation within sight, I could have stayed there for hours, but 
the snow was melting fast, and the glare of the sun was beginning 
to affect my eyes ; so I felt that it would be imprudent to remain 
longer, and I returned, reluctantly, towards the Sandsboden. 

I went over the shoulder of the Flimser-stein, from which I had 
a glorious viewof the Todi, the Hausstock, the Bifertenstock (10,779 

* The Sardona, according!: to Ziegler, is 10,222 feet, the Scheibe 9,631, and 
the Kingelkopf 10,R69. [The Ringelkopf spoken of by Ziegler is perhaps tbo 
peak bearing that name on the maps of Weiss and Gross, lying north of Trins, 
and fome nmes east of the Segnss Pa88."^£i>iT0B.] 
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feet), on this side called Diirgin, and of the entire range of the 
high Alps of the Grisons between the Bpliigen and the St. Gotharcl. 
The magniticent glacier of the H inter Ivhein, backed by the Piz 
Valrheiu and tlie iViuschelhorn, both nearly 11,000 feet high, were 
directly before me ; and a Httle more to the left, the Schwarzhorn, 
which vsoparates the J^plii'ren from the St. Bernardin, raised its lofty 
peak. The Bt. Peter's Tiial and the Savien Thai, two as interesting 
valleys as any in this part of Switzerland, but very little known to 
the majority of travellers, stood out at right angles to the Vorder 
Rhein, into which they discharge the rivers they bring down irom 
the snowy range to the soutlu 

The \'ordor Khein was just below me ; that I soon reached, and 
a walk of two hours, chiefly along its banks, brought me to the 
" Adler," at Reicheuaii, where my old friend, the landlord, received 
me with his usual hospitality, and placed at my disposal the best of 
everything that his hotel possessed. 

Ecichenan, in addition to its fine situation, at the coDfluence of 
the Hinter and the Vorder Rhein, will always have a peculiar 
attraction from its having been the spot. where the Dnke of Orleans, 
afterwards King Louis Piiilippe, acted as usher of a schooL His 
room, neatly but plainly furnished, is in much the same staU as it 
was at the time he occupied it, except that on the walls hang two 
pictures of Louis Philippe by Winterhalter, one as Duke of Orleans 
at the age of eighteen, walking into Eeichenau, and the other on the 
throne as King of the French, and both presented hy him to Mr. 
Planta, the worthy owner of the house» One day when I happened 
to be there, a yonng man visited this room, and appeared to feel 
more than ordinary emotion at seeing it. He wrote in the stranger^s 
book " Louis Philippe d'Orl^ans,'* — ^it was the Comte de Paris, the 
grandson of its former occupant ! On the table lay a pen, tied round 
with a piece of Uack crape. With this pen King Louis Philippe 
had signed his last will, a few days before His death. It had been 
sent to Mr. Planta, as a souvenir, by Queen Am^lie. 

I started, long before sunrise, from Reichenau, in order to explore 
the Calfeuser Thai, which, as I have shown, I was compelled inglori- 
ously to ascend from the lower end. I had on a former occasion 
been from Reichenau io iuigatz, by the pass of Kunkels, so I lost 
no time in following the same track to Viittis, a viilage which btaiids 
at the mouth of the Calfeuser valley. 

The Caheuser Thai, in some of the maps spelt Kalfeusen, is one 
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of the moet Btriking valleys in Europe. It is difficulty of coanei where 
there is so much that is fine, to single ont one or two particular 
places as sarpassing all others. But if I were called on to name 
the two Talloys which have made the greatest impression on me — 
and in the course of my wanderings I have seen a good many — -1 
should fix on the Val Ansasca, and the Oalfeuser Thai. I hardly 
know which to admire most— the gorgeous sublimity of the one, or 
the savage grandeur of the other. Near Vattis I found some cow- 
herds, who were going up to the head of the valley to bring home 
their cattle from their summer pastures ; and a fine iiidopendent 
set of fellows they were. 1 was very glad to have the benefit of their 
company, and they were well-bred enough to say that the advantage 
was mutual; so on wc journeyed together. They went at an awful 
rate ; — there is a tolerable mule-path to St. Martin, but they took 
every short cut, regardless of rocks, water, or any other impediments. 
For three hours we walked almost w ithout intermission, first winding 
our way througli a primeval pine forest, which no rays of the sun could 
penetrate, then climbing over a clif^* that was all hut perpendicular, 
then fording a stream, and then again diving into the thick woods. 

At times the gorge was so contracted, that there appeared to be 
hardly space to pass between the chasm, through which rushed the 
Tamina in her headlong course, and the precipitous rocks that on 
either side closed in the valley above. Then it again became wider, 
and we could see the dark outhne of the Graue HOrner, on our right, 
or the snowrtipped summit of the Bingelapitz on our left; then it 
again contracted, and allfurther progress appeared to be barred ; when, 
suddenly, the Sardona and the Scheibe stood before me in all their 
glory! Spread out below them was the much -dreaded glacier I had 
been so anxious to descend, and from which the Tamina is fed. 

Here the main object of my walk was gained ; so I bade adieu 
to my companions^ who were anxious to get on, and I lay down on 
the gronivd and thoroughly revelled in the scene around me. A 
shepherd brought me some cheese and brown bread, and some 
delicious milk, the most refreshing of all beverages on such occasions ; 
and, after having surveyed every point over andover again, including 
the path Weisstannen that descends a litHe above St. Martin^ 
I believe that I fel) asleep, for on looking at my watch, I found that 
I had been there nearly two hours, and on getting up I felt rather 
stiff, which, considering the heat I was in when I lay down, was 
hardly to be wondered at. 
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The Calfeuser Thai lies east and west, and is qnite shut in by 
almost inaccessible mountaiiid, except at the east or lower end, where 
the valley wliich descends from Ivuiikels meets it nearly at rip:ht 
aneles, and separates it from the Calandaher^i^. St. Martin is the 
only village in it, if indeed it can be called a village; some new 
chalets, however, have lately been built^ where I dare say one might 
put up for a night. 

I descended the valley to Vattis, at a more moderate pace than 
I had ascended it ; and it appeared to have all the freshness of new 
ground. The Calanda, or (iaianda, an immense mass of stratified 
limestone, of so light a colour as almost to resemble dolomite, rising 
to an height of 0,22f) feet, and on this side almost perpendicular, is 
the prominent object before yon until you have passed Vattis. 
There is a very fine view from the Calanda of the mountains of 
the GrisonSy on the east side of the Bhine; and it makes a very 
pleasant excursion to ascend it from Bagatz, descending near Unter- 
vatZ| opposite Chur. 

fVom Vsittis to the baths of Pfaffers, yon still continue to follow 
the banks of the Tamina. PMers is so well known that it needs 
no description here. I will only observe, that it is very difficult to 
discover the path leading down to the baths from the road you 
pursue from Vattis ; and it may he worth while to take a boy from 
the slate quarry, as you pass, to show it to you. It has happened 
to me twice to miss this pass, and to have to retrace my steps, 
whichi at the end of a day's march, is never pleasant. 

From P^ers, I again walked along by the side of my friend the 
Tamina, whom I had accompanied that day very nearly from her 
source to her mouth, and reached Hagatz ; and I was not at all 
sorry when I found myself in comfortable quarters at the Hof. 

1 ninst now conclude a description which, from the loss of some 
of my notes, and from other circnmstances over which I had no 
control, is iar from complete ; but if it be the means of indncing a 
few energetic pedestrians to visit the ma<j^nificent scenes that I have 
attempted to describe, and to give an account of their performances, 
filhng up the many blanks wliich I have left, I shall feel that I have 
not entirely w'ritten in vaiii. If they will allow me to suggest a 
route, I should be inclined to recommend tUjcm to go from east to 
west. Assuming that they start from Ragatz, or from lleichcnan, 
they should go to Vuttis, and there get as guide a chamois hunter 
who ifi thoroughly acq,uainted with the country, and sleep the first 
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night at St. Martin. The second day will be well employed in 

crossing the glacier of Sardona, descending to Elm by the Segnes ; 
and the third, in getting to Ivnvis or ]>rigels, in the valley of the 
Vordcr llhein, Ly tlie Panix. The next day tliey may go over the 
Kisten Grat to Stachelberg, wliere a couple of days' rest will do 
them no harm, during which they may drive down to the town of 
Glarus, and pay a visit to the KlOnthal. From Stachelberg to 
Amstag, by the Clariden Grat and the Kersteln Thai,* will be a 
glorious termination oi such a week's walk as tew pei)])k' have been 
fortunate enough to enjoy ; — or, if they are more anibitious still, 
they may go up the Todi, from the Sand Alp, descend to Trons or 
Dissentis, hy the Stokgron, and reaeh Amstiig the next day, by the 
Maderaner Thai ; and were 1 to expreas a wish, it would be, that 
I may be one of the party* 



* I had an opportunity of roconnoitrinpr the Glacier if Hiifi in 1859 ; and I 
can assuro some sceptical friends that the Clariden Grat is> not a myth. Joseph 
Fetier, of Amstag, has crossed it throe times ; and, had die weather been pro- 
pitious, he would have gone over it with me, from the Maderaner Thai, in the 
month of August, takiii^^ only a (ro;U^MM-fl from the chalets at Bnini to rnrry a 
ladder, for the purpose of fretting on to the p,lacier ; that beinj^^ the cliief" difficulty 
in the expedition. Fetier examined with greut care the map at the head of this 
chapter, and he says tiiat the track diere g^lTen is perfectly correct The Todi 
was most successfiilly ascended in the month of July, 1859, by my friend Mr. 
Hans de Hahvyl. lie followed Ulrich's route, and found a large tract of the red 
snow described by the Professor. Mr. dc Halwyl and his tv o (guides left the 
Obeie Sand Alp, where they had slept, a little before dawn, aud got back to 
Stachelberg the nine evemng. 

Nwmber, 1 859. B. W. B, P. 
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Note by ih£ Esitoa. 

I take this opportunity to direct the attentioa of lovers of ginnd scenery 
to the ]?!fi i(* n glacier and the range that encloses it to the east and south. 
So far a5 i know, it has never been tlioroughly explored ; but a view 
obtained from a point rather high up on the north-eastern side of the Todi 
leads me to think that the scenery on that side is far superior in savage 
grandeur to that of the pass of tbe Sand Grat. Sleeping at the lower Sand 
Alp, a party provided with ropes and ice-axes might attempt a passage to 
Trons in the valley of the Vorder Rhein, and in case of failure could return 
to the same night-quarters on the second evening. 

In warm ireather» when the glaoier streams are full, the waterfall below 
the upper Sand Alp ia one of the finest m Switzerland, but there is no 
faToumble point of view on the side bj which the path is carried. It is 
necessary to approach it along the northern hank of the stream. 

The upper end of the lAnih Thai is rather rich in plants. A rare 
species, Bumof nivaUt (Hegets.)* is not nnlreqiiBnt «t shout 7,000 feet 
alx>Te tbe sea. 
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JSTNA. 



Mtisa ! What bnainesB has an ascent of ^tna in the Chronicle of 
the doingB of the Alpine Club ? ^tna is not in the Alps ; nor is 
it 13,000 feet high, as the Catanians vainly pretend.* 

Let me tell the objector that the Alpine Clnb, while it derives 
its name from one familiar group of mountains, is thoroughly 
Catholic in its principles, and already sees visions of a banner with 
a strange device floating on the summit of Popocatepetl and of 
Dharwalagiri, and is hoping by the influence of its enlightened 
memhers to drive ouL the last rennumta of the worship of Mighty 
Mumbo Jumbo from the Mountains of the Moon. And so neither 
his tiery Hcatiire nor his transalpine position have been considered as 
sufficient reasons for excluding the glory of Sicily from companion- 
ship with the frozen giants of Central Europe. 

T, the poor writer, however feel that I labour under a great dis- 
advantage in comparison with my comrades. Most of their ground 
is known but to very few, and if thoy should occasionally give the 
reins to imagination, a practice which, after all, many illustrious 
writers liave sanctioned, they are not likely to be found out, or 
called uglv names. But this ^tna of mine has been %nsited and 
wTitten about by all sorts of people, even by ladies unprotected by 
those scarlet continuations which one fair tourist so gracefully 
assumes ; and thus, should I make ever so little a slip either in 
ascending or descending, np will go my legs, and, as De Qoincy 

* Captain Smyth, in 1815, fixed the height of -^tna at 10,874 English feet 
by tri;,onometrical measarement ; in 1824, Sir John Herschel, who v/as ij^niorant 
of this result, ascertained by means of careful baiometrical calculations that its 
height was 10,872^ feet, but to the present day Timny of the C;(':niians, with a 
most praiseworthy zeal for the honour of their inouiitaiii, refuse to hate one inch 
of the 13,000 feet which they have been taught to assign to it by earlier 
measurers ; though indeed, Ferraro informs us that some have supposed it to bo 
five milea, others more. Now, as a Neapolitan mile is equal to 0,130-2 English 
feet, this would give the very respectahle heij^ht of 30,681 — i.e. nearly ;j,OUO feet 
higher than the highest peak of the Himalaya, a retiuit to which I would yery 
lespectfolly call Uie attention of patriotic Catanians* 
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says on a somewhat different subject, I shall be "landed in a lugu- 
brious sedentary posture, to the derision of all critics, compositors, 
pressmen, dcvild, and devillets." 

Though I had never been in bicily till the spring of 1858, the 
peak of /Etna was as welcome as the face of an old friend, when I 
saw it for the first time from the public gardens of ( 'altagirone. 
I had been wandering along the western and soutlieiii coast of 
Sicily, with a burning sky, and- — to speak truth — ^had found a good 
deal of the country through wliicli we passed flat and uninteresting. 
My thoughts and longings had otten turned to the land of glaciers, 
but now with a distance of only fifty miles between us I saw a 
veritable snow-besprinkled mountain, and dwelt with pleasure on 
the thought that in three or four days' time, if all were well, I 
should know something more about its summit. 

I reached Catania about mid-day on the 2yth of April, and could 
I have had my own way, should have started that afternoon for the 
ascent; but my worthy guide, Giuseppe Lazarro,* — who, in common 
with all other Sicilians, fully believes that to go to the top of ^tna 
is a most tremendous undertaking, by no means to be treated witli 
levity, or without the most careful preparation, — insisted on my 
waiting till the following day. Feeling that he was much too 
good a fellow to quarrel with, I yielded to his anrangementi nay, I 
carried my sabmission so far as to permit him to purchase for me 
an e£Peminate apparatus of worsted gloves and stockings, without 
which he declared I could not possibly succeed in the attempt. I 
did indeed protest at first, and expluned, but in vain, that I had 
gone up one or two hills before, and that I had never found the 
want of them, "^tna/* said he, solemnly, <'is different from all 
other mountains. Many gentlemen who had been in Switzerland 
have talked to me as you do now before they ascended .^tna, but 
when they came down they said, ' Your mountain is terrible, it is 
far more difficult than anything in Switzerland:*" Unwilling to 
wound his patriotic feelings, I yielded the point, and telling him to get 
what he pleased, but to be particularly careful that we had enough 
to eat and to drink, went out for a drive through the environs of 

* There is not a better guide for the tour of Sicily than Giuseppe Lazano. 
He is not only thorouglily acquainted with the topography of the country, but is 
an admirable caterer, a most attentive valet, and an incomparable cook. In the 
actual a<:ccnt of iEtna, it Is nlwnys usual to engage the guides of the Ticinity, 
who all look up to Lazarro with unbounded respect. 
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Catania. The road to MeaaiBa by the shores of the blue Mediter- 
ranean (by the bye, it is really blue, bluer even than the Rhone at 
Geneva) ia extremely pleasant. Low hills rising dose to the sea 
shat out the view of the volcano itself, but yon are constantly 
reminded of its proximity by the fantastic masses of lava which 
form the only beach for some distance. This lava is very black, 
and were it not for the wildness of its forms would have a sombre 
effect. But as it is, the graceful fluid lines, and the crested waves 
that tell of the fiery storm which must once have raged there, are 
anytbliig but disagreeable to the eye. There are, moreover, many 
Kttle flowering plants, which grow even in the fissures of the lava ; 
and wherever any accumulation of earth has taken place, there is 
plenty of bright green foHaf^e. 

Catania itsuli' ia built upmi this same bed of lava, which extends 
for some miles in the direction I was now travellinuf, and also for 
nearly three miles to the Bouth of tiie town, as I luund, somewhat to 
my disappointment, on the following morning, when in search of a 
Bantly nhore, where I mii^ht bathe with comlort. Indeed, you are 
completely haunted by hn n : walls are built of it, roads are mended 
with it; you sit down ujtun a bench, it is made of lava; you buy a 
pipe bowl, and it ia lava too ; ladies wear it in a thousand forms 
round their wrists, and round their neeks, in their ears, and on tln ir 
bosoms. 1 almost wonder they don't make it into sonu'thing to 
eat; ])erhap8 they do, for their "zupjta" is reninrl^ably like hot 
water with a sprinkling of dirt in it, and this is very probably 
grated lava. 

We left Catania on the following day, at 2.15 p.m., in full march* 
ing order, as we were to pursue our route towards Messina, aflter 
ascending ^tna. 

The road to Nicolosi is a sharp ascent of twelve miles, but as 
Giuseppe had made up his mind that we were to have the best inn's 
best room, and as we knew that there were one or two other parties 
on the road, we kept our mules going at a very pretty pace, and 
reached the resting-place in two hours and a* quarter, some con* 
siderable time before our pursuers. 

Giuseppe was certainly right in his selection. Our inn was very 
preferable to the rival establishment ; but our haste cost us dear in 
one respect, as one of the mules, who carried the greater part of the 
baggage, the whole kitchen apparatus, and the muleteer, sweated 
profusely, and then, being put into a cold stable (of course his 
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master never thought of nihbing him down), was ecizeci with a 
severe fit of shivering. Alas, poor beast, had he been in Kngland, 
he would have had a warm mush and a good rub; as, however, he 
was in Sicily, he was taken to the doctor's and bled ! ! * Of course 
the next morning he was too weak for his regular work, and I had 
the privilege of riding him, while my own favourite, who, though 
the snortiiigcst of beasts, had a pecuHarly pleasant amble, was com- 
pelled to carry the pot8 and pans. 

As soon a3 I reached ^Nicolosi, I went to pay my respects to 
Dr. Gemellaro, a wealthy landowner in those parts, who considera 
^^^^tna under liis special patronage. He is a particularly agreeal'le 
and courteous old gentleman, and takes great jileasure in receiving 
strangers, and talking with them about liis own mountain, or about 
the discoveries of modern science, for which he has a most profound 
respect. His kindness, however, is not confined to mere courtesy, 
but he voluntarily undertakes to arrange for his visitors the whole 
business of guides and mules for the ascent. In fact, he kindly acts 
as a sort of honorary chef des rjuideSj and performs the duties of the 
office most efficiently* I told him that although I was aware he 
would have others to provide for soon, I wished to be independent 
and should be obliged by bis securing for me a good guide, with 
whom I might push on in advance if I thought fit. This he promised 
to do, and after a long and pleasant chat, I bade him good-bye, 
with a promise to pay him another visit on my return from the top. 

From the Doctor's I went to the second inn, where I found my 
fellow-travellerB that were to be* They were four in number, two 
Italian gentlemen, and a Parisian and his wife, lately married, and 
making, as I fancied, their wedding trip.f He was a very genial, 

* An English coachman in tho service of a Neapolitan nobleman, told me an 
amusing incident, illustrative oi the intense love ior bleeding amongst Italians. 
He was driving a pair of young and spirited horses, who taking fright apeet the 
can-iage, and he was thrown from the box. Being, however, only sliglitly 
damaged, had nhnken himself, and was proceeding at once to a?)?ist hi.s pros- 
trate horses, uiien two worthies with solemn faces came up, and while one pre- 
sented a chair, the other drew forth a Umoet, and entreated to be allowed to let 
a little blood. If I rightly remember the oondosiou of the ttoiy, the blood that 
flowed was not English. 

f They had iett Faienno a day or two in advanee of me, and had passed over 
nearly the same ground. How tibey managed in sndi wretched hovels as the so- 
called inns at S^acca, Montallegro (anything but a cheerful mountain"), and 
Caltagironc, T cannot conceive. Should matrimony ever befall me, I shall not 
endeavonr to lesson the violence of the first shock by travelling through Sicily 
with the partner of my misfortuue. 
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modesty, a blushing, feminine fitde woman, but full of enterprise^ 

and ready for anything, though more than half afraid she ought to 
be ashamed of her own boldness. 

We started toL;ether at eiLrht o'clock r.M,, they ^vitll throe pruides, 
and I with my one, besides whic h we were honoured with the com- 
pany of a (jueer nondescript kind of gentleman, distantly connected, 
I believe, with the mules, who earned a lantern, and who was the 
only ])edcstrian of the party. 

The ascent wa^ very gradual at iirst. It lay over lava, in some 
parts very rough, but for the most part formed into a good enough 
road. The pace was decidedly slow, but not so the conversation, 
for we chatted, and laughed, and sang right merrily. After we had 
been moving about an hour, the moon rose in a nearly cloudless 
sky, and showed us the sea girdling the plain at our feet, while we 
got a more accurate view of one another than we had been able to 
obtain by the aid of our dack-a-Lanteru. We now soon came on 
to some grass slopes, dotted with small scraggy oaks, and fine 
chestnut ^treesy but, unfortunately, we were too early in the season 
for foliage at so great an elevation. 

At ten a halt was called to rest and feed the mules, and hllf an 
hour was spent, if not wasted, on this plea. The guides collected a 
bundle of wood, and had a roaring fire in no time. They seemed 
to find much solace in its warmth ; but we were not at all cold, and 
preferred forming ourselves into a second group at some distance, 
where we spent the time principally in growling at the weather, 
which had changed in the most shameless manner, for heayy masses 
of cloud were rolling in upon us, and threatened rain or snow before 
morning. 

Our spirits, however, were decidedly anti-barometrical, as I think 
they rather rose than the reverse ; and, assuming at the bidding of the 
guides the worsted overalls we had brought with us, we got again 
into the saddle at 10.30. We had not ridden far, when we came 
to our first snow, all of which,^ by the bye, is the property of his 
lordship the Bishop of Catania, who is said to make a goodly income 
by the sale of an article, which is the universal summer luxury of 
the Sicilian population. It lay scattered about in large patches, 
filling up the hollows of the grass slopes, and partially concealing 
the banks of lava which were very broken aud irregular, and which 
gave some trouble to our beasts. Vociferation, however, and kick- 
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ing will always rouse a Sicilian* mule to super-bratal efforts ; and 
tHe style in which my beast, who was leading, took each mauvais 
pas was highly creditable. Leaping and climbing almost with the 
steadiness and agility of a goat, he seemed as much at home among 
snow apid lava, as on a high road ; but, non omnia possmnus cmines, 
** all mules have not the same legs," and the difficulties ol buiidry 
inferior animals in the caravan, who hesitated to follow his brilliant 
example, warned us about 12.45 that it was time to think of picket- 
ting the beasts, and trusting to our own exertions for the rest of the 
ascent. 

The Doctor had very kindly presented me with a bottle of wine 
grown npon the mountain ; and although I had originally some 
idea of drinking it on the summit, I felt now that, as it was highly 
improbable that the rest of the party would be with me there, it 
would be more in accordance with good fellowship to attack it at 
once. I announced, therefore, to the group around me the prize I 
had got, and the treat I intended for them, and taking from my 
pocket that instrument which no wise traveller is ever without, 
drew forth the envious cork that separated us from the promised 
nectar. » 

Tfle bouquet was peculiar, perhaps volcanic ; bat I passed the 
cup round to each in turn, commencing of course with my fair 
friend. It was received by each with solemnity befitting the occa- 
sion. There was silence. The dranght was too exquisite to allow 
of words. My turn came to drink, and I drank. 

There is a somewhat musty proverb as to the impropriety of 
examining the mouth of a gift horse, moreover it is written, nil ntn 
honvm de moriuu I Be not alarmed, dear reader ; the Doctor lives, 
happily, and is still the source of happiness to all around him ; but 
the bottle — the botde lies down among the dead men," and per- 
haps I ought to say no more about it ; yet for the sake of science, 
and that wine-merchants may be enabled to offer the article, as 
" something very curious,*' to their customers, who live at home at 
ease, I venture to suggest that the " genuine ^tua wine*' may be 
successfully manufactured by drowning a box of lucifers in a bottle 
of Cape. 

Dear Gemellaro, thy heart is more generous than thy wine, and 
for an hour's pleasant chat witli thee, I would gladly submit to be 
drenched with a more nauseous liuid tliau iliat iirst draught which 
I imbibed on the morning of May -day, 1858. 
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1 80on foandy as I ant!ci|iated, that my pace waa more rapid than 
that of the other travellers, but I did not expect that I should knock 
up my guide in the first quarter of an hour. A sound of heavy 
panting, however, just behind my ear, informed me that unless I 

intended to go up entirely by myself, I must slacken sail. We were 
at this time ascoiidiiiLC the easiest possihle snow slopes, very i^entle 
rise, and the suow just crunching to the foot, so that nothing could 
have been better for a good burst. Jiut when 1 asked my panting 
companion if he would like a minute's rest, he snatched at the idea 
with eager gratitude, but evidently had some further suggestion to 
make. At last, upon encouragement he cijjal^e. and gave me to 
understand that the pace was not only unnecessai v, but inconvenient. 
"The signor wishes to see tlie sunrise from the sununit ?" ** Assur- 
edly the signor does." " LUit if his excellency goes so fast, he will 
be there an hour and a half before the time." In short, it was clear 
tliat, if I persevered in the i)acc I had adopted, we should reach 
the top in less than two hours, and as I felt it would be absurd to 
select that as a waiting-place,* there was nothing for it but to 
lounge lazily up, and take as much time over the ascent as possible. 
But with a clear moonlight night, and an Alpine comrade or two, 
guides might be despised, and at least two hours saved in the accent. 
That is to say, the travellers might safely start two hours later than 
the usual time, and be sure of reaching the summit half an hour 
before sunrise.f 

Our route lay principally over beds of lava, sometimes bare, but 
more often covered over with a thin coating of snow, and occasionally 
we trod on the solid rock, if such a word as solid can be applied to 
a volcano. At 2.30 we reached the Oasa degli Inglesi, now a ruined 
shed filled with snow, hut one of the Doctor's darling projects is to 
rebuild it in a much grander and more substantial form. And I 
cannot but hope that all visitors will increase his subscription list 
according to their means, for he has obtained a sadly amall per- 
centage of the required sum. 

* This was my feeling at the time, but I afterwards discovered that it would 
ha\ o i i-ally hi en very agreeable to have had & two hours' Bnooze in the waim 

ashes at the top. 

t The only place where there could be the slightest danger in ai»cendiDg without 
a guide, is the edge of the crater. If there were as much smoke as on the night 

I ascended, a stranj^cr might reach the edge before he was aware of it; but 
bearino: in mind that he must Ixm^mii to expect it in tweiity-fn r minutes from the 
Casa degli Inglesi, he could come to uo mishap if he waiki:d warily. 
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Chooaing ihe sbelteTed side of tbe hat, we sat down for balf an 
hoar's chat, which was certainly oondacted under difficulties, my 
Italian being Anglo-Taacan, and the gaide's still worse, for the 
genuine Sicilian bears as close a resemblance to Italian as the 

broadest Scotch does to the language of Cockaigne. We managed, 
however, to get on very well, and our good understanding was pro- 
moted by a good pull at some vuio del paese (whicli. though not 
briUiaiit, was also, happily, not volcanic), till at three o'clock we 
started for the ascent of the final cone. 

This was almost entirely covered with loose fine ashes, and as the 
slope was .sterp, it was "stifiish work, and the oecusional pieces of 
bare rock were very welcome, though after all, it was but a short 
affair. In about tbirtv-tive minutes mv sruide threw biui.self down, 
and when I eutrgested that it was a ])ity to wait till we had reaebed 
the Bunnnit. he informed me that we were tliere already. We were, 
in fact, within twenty yards of the edge of the crater; but the smoke 
was so dense that we could see nothing. 

The quantity of smoke that issues from ^i^tna is very variable, 
and in still weather it ascends so vertically that the visitor finds no 
inconvenience from it. But unfortunately this morning there was 
a great deal of wind^ and we had been terribly annoyed and half 
suffocated for some time by the dense sulphurous volumes beaten 
down upon us. I now lay down in the ashes, whieli were very 
warm and comfortable ; and avoiding the vapour, by keeping my 
face quite close to the hill-side, settled myself down for half an hour's 
dose, in the hope that the smoke might abate. As I found, on 
waking, there was no symptom of such a happy consummation, and 
no chance of our being able to see anything of the sunrise from the 
highest point, I determined to commence the descent, but advanced 
first to Ihe edge of the crater to gain, if possible, some idea of its 
form. Alas ! I could see only a few feet of jagged precipice imme- 
diately beneath me, and beyond, nothing but thick darkness. 

It was clear iBtna was not in a good humour this morning, so 
taming my back upon his sulky grandeur, I was soon sliding rapidly 
through the ashes, and as we emerged from the smoke, I saw in the 
dim twflight of the early dawn the rest of the party close beneath 
me, on the plateau of the Casa degli Inglesi, evidently engaged in 
some very interesting occupation. A minute more, and I was in 
the midst of them ; they were drinking ; it was a thirsty moment. 

Shortly alter Liiio the sun arose, and here ought to follow a flowing 
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description of the scenery and of the beautiful shadow of the moun- 
tain Btretcliing across the kland ; but, as is too often the case even 
in Italy, the horizon was so clouded that it was more than half an 
hour after the actual rising of the sun before we saw anything of 
his orb, and even then, instead of shining forth as the glorious Lord 
of Day» he presented that ridiculous rayless appearance which we 
Englishmen fancy he exhibits only to our own cheerful island in the 
months of November and December. 

Altogether it was a failure ; we saw indeed the distant Golabrian 
coast, and caught some fine glimpses of the island itself, but there 
was no colour, no warmth. 

Bidding my companions ban voi/af/e^ as they were going on to 
the top, and I did not feel inclined to accompany them for a second 
suffocation, I set off to visit the celebrated Val di Bove. I had sup- 
posed that this was an ancient crater, and my guide confirmed me 
in this view, but I have since discovered that geologists are of an 
opposite opinion, and that it is in reality a huge rent in the monn- 
tain. the result of some tremendous earthquake, coincident probably 
with an eruption, at a very remote period. Be this as it may, it is 
by far the most strikincf sight of A^ltna. It is a vast oval arena, 
nearly live niilus in its lon,f;e.st diameter, the wuIIh of which, almost 
vertical, and in parts Ijetwcen -,000 and o,0(K) feet deej), are of the 
deepest black, and K])lit into the most fantastic shapes, while the floor, 
as it were, is covered with nnow of dazzling brightness, out of which 
rise, here and there, monstrous obelisks of rock. 

Havinef p:flzed my fill, T now conmieneed a rapid descent. There 
waa nothing like a ^lihsade, but the snow was just steep enonjj^h to 
get up a kind of skating movement, and by throwini? out the feet 
quickly, a very good pace was imssible. My guide seemed perfectly 
aniazt'd when he saw me shootinu^ away in this style, and leaving 
him lar behind ; but I went on my way rejoicing, and after more 
than once mistaking^ some black lumjKs of lava for the nmles, 1 at 
last can t^^ht sight of them kicking, and devouring one another's tails, 
as is their wont. Jack-a-Lanteru was in charge of them, and imme- 
diately on my joining him he began to reproach me for not perse- 
verinp:, nor do I think he was thoroughly convinced that I had 
reached the summit, till my panting companion arrived, and assured 
him that it was true, but that he had never seen such a signor before. 
I remarked that I was accustomed to mountains* " Credo cosi," 
was the exclamation of both. 
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I now made a hearty breakfaBt, wasliing down some tough beef 
and a whole pigeon (and Italian pigeons are wortii eating, very 
different from the hits of things one gets in England) by another 
copious draught of vmo ddjxiese. With some kicking, and no little 
bawling, the mules were saddled, and a pleasant ride in the still 
early morning, brought us to Nicolosi at 7.50, to the utter surprise 
of the natives, who did not expect us before mid-day. 

Poor old Giuseppe looked bitterly disappointed, as he had hoped 
to squeeze out another day at Nicolosi. Still I think his disgust 
gave way to astonishment, nay, porliaps almost to admiration, when 
I told him to get things in readiness, as I should start in half an 
hour. " Will not the signor sleep?" "No.** ** Is not the signor 
ready for a coUazione ?" " He has had one already." And so before 
nine, spite of Giuseppe's difticukics, i had taken an affectionate 
farewell of the dear old doctor, and was again in saddle en route for 
Giardini. 

The whole affair occupied less than twelve hours. Practised 
mountaineers might walk all the way, or take mules as far as possible, 
and then getting general directions from their guide, and leaving 
him whenever they saw fit, would manage the whole distance from 
Nicolosi and back in nine hours, with perfect ease. They might 
perhapshave some diflSculty in finding the best point for looking down 
• into the Val di Bove without him, but if they feared this, they could 
instruct him to follow them to the Casa degli Inglesi, and wait for 
them on their descent ; though I believe that most mountaineers 
would find it out for themselves, if they remembered when descend- 
ing to bear away considerably to the left after leaving the shed. It 
is an interesting ascent even with such weather as we had, and with 
a dear sky it would be a gbrious excm«ion* 

J. P. Haudt. 



Note by the Editoiu 

Eveiy traveller gives^ and ought to give, the result of his ownexpnienee. 
Mine— gained In an ascent made many jears ago, early in May, 1841 — ^would 
have led me to speak more wannly than Mr. Hardy has done of the Interest 
of the excursion and the splendour of the view from the summit, and not 
so lightly as he has of the fat^e of the ascent of iBtna at that season of 
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the year. Truatiiig to my legs, I took no miile^ and but a light extra coat to 
wear at the top of tlie monntain over the cotton dress in which I made on 
foot mnoh of the tour of Sicily. During the night a passing storm drenobed 
OS ; the snow, which lay deep euough to cover aU hat the roof of the Gasa 
degli Ingiesi, was very soft for a great part of the way. Towards momiog 
the oold became severe, and when we reached the top, an hour before sunrise, 
my ooat, which had been strapped to a provision basket, was frozen so hard 
that I coidd not put it on. I was glad to find some snow with which to rab 
two fingers which had become insensible. 

The great crater^ a league in circumference, whidi was, I b^eve^ much 
altered during the eruption of the following year, presented a grand and 
extraordinary appeatanee. In a few places arose columns of steam, from 
fissures in the lava, but dsewhere snow remuned unmdted, wherever a ledge 
or crag allowed it to rest. The gbries of sunrise from ^tna have been often 
described. I will merely say that they soon dispelled all thought of fatigue 
and discomfort* 

Solid boots, or else a second pair in reserve, are strongly to be recom- 
mended to those who try the experiment of walking. Mine were cut to 
pieces by the lava, and in that state my feet suffered much from coming in 
contact with the dense tufts of the spiny Astragalus sictdm^ varjing in size 
and shape from a large hedgehog to a hunch five feet long and two high, 
compared to which, forcing one's way through the stoutest furse bush or 
quickset hedge is but child's play. 

The only plants seen in flower in the upper region, above the limit of 
trees, were tlie widely-spread lhaha {Europhila)^ verm. Far. injlatay and 
Viola gracilis of Bivona, first observed on ^tna by Cupani. Bertolini con- 
siders this to be the same as his V* keteropkgllay in which I venture to differ 
from him. It is probably, as well as a very siniilar plant from the Bithynian 
Olympus^ to be counted among the ?arietifisof mUarata. 
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CHAPTEll XVII. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR ALPINE TBAV£LLEBS. 

It baa been thought desirable to bring together, in a short paper, a 
variety of snggestions which are offered to those who undertake 
excursions in the higher regions of the Alps, with a view either to 
their own safety and comfort, or to the information which they may 
acquire and make available for others. No attempt is made to 
offer detailed suggestions to tliuoc who may be engaged in researches 
in any special branch of science. Such persons must be far mure 
coui]ietent than the writer of this paper to determine the objects 
which should especially engage their attention, and the most effective 
means for pursuing their inquiries ; but bince so many of our 
countrymen have ceased to content themselves with following beaten 
tracks, aud have directed their energies to the exploration of the 
unknown or rarely accessible portions of the b]uropeau Alps, and 
of other high mountain regions, it may be hoped that many of 
them will be disposed to turn to account opportunities wliicli few 
professed men of science have been able to enjoy, for contriijuting 
to tlie [)rogress of our knowledge of nature. It cannot be expected 
that men who are fully engaged in other pursuits should, during 
short intervals of recreation, devote themselves to laborious observa- 
tions that usually require previous knowledge and preparation, as 
well as cumbrous apparatus ; but when the attention of such persons 
is directed to particular points, where they may, with little jlrouble^ 
contribute to the general store facts that may be of positive yelne, 
it seems not unreasonable to ask for their co-operation. 

One proviso, however, it is desirable to mention at the outset, as 
it regards the point in which amateur contributors to science are 
too often deficient. Scrupulous and minute accuracy is the con* 
dition that can alone give scientific value to observations. A note, 
however short, made at the instant, or at the very earliest oppor* 
tunity, — ^the substitution of measurement for distances and angles, 
in place of mere estimates^ whenever this is practicable, — the record 
of the precise date, and in some cases the hour of the day, — ^these 
and other m£MaioB,9om» of which are specified amongst the following 

u2 
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BOggestioDS, may make the whole difference between the yalne or 
the worthleasneBS of a traveller's contribution to the treaenry of 
fldence. 

Mode of Travelling in the High Alj^i, 

This subject requires a few words of aUnsion to the difficalties 
and dangers incident to travelling in a region where, excepting 
steep faces of rock, the surface is covered with snow or ice. These 

may at once be divided into two classes, — the real and the imaginary. 
^^'lle^e a riditc or slope of rock or ice is such lhat it could be tra- 
versed withoui Uilficulty if it lay but a few feet abovu the level of a 
garden, the Fubstitution on eitlier side of a j>recipice some thousands 
of feet in dej)tli. or of a glacier crevasse, makes no real differeuce 
in the work to be executed, but iiiuy act intensely on the imagination 
of a traveller. Tlie only means lor removing this source of danger 
is habit; those who cannot accustom themselves to look unmoved 
down vertical preci})ices, and in cases of real difficulty, to fix tbcir 
attention exclusively U|»on the ledge or jutting crag to which thrv 
must cling with foot or liand, shouhl forego tlie attempt to take 
})art in ex|)editions where they will not only expose themseivea to 
danger, but may be the cause of equal danger to others. 

The real dangers of the High Alps may, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be reduced to three. ITirst, the yielding of the snow bridges 
that cover glacier crevasses; second, the risk of slipping upon 
steep slopes of hard ice ; third, the fall of ice or rocks from above. 

From the first, which is also the most frequent source of danger, 
absolute security is obtained by a simple procaution, now generally 
known, yet unfortunately often neglected. The reader of this volume 
can scarcely fail to remark, that in the course of the expeditions here 
recounted, repeated accidents occurred, and that many of the best 
and most experienced Alpine traveUers have narrowly escaped with 
their lives, under circumstances in which no danger whatever would 
have been encountered if the party had been properly tied together 
with rope. Sometimes that ixidispensable article is forgotten ; more 
often the use of it is neglected in positions where no immediate 
necessity for it is apparent* A strange notion seems to prevail with 
some traveUers, and occasionally among the guides, that Uie constant 
use of the rope is a sign of timidity and over-cau&on. But in the 
upper region, where 'the ice is covered with snow or nMf it is 
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ftbBolutely the only security against a risk which the most experienced 
cannot detect beforehaBd ; and so far from ^jaiisinp: delay, it enables a 
party to advance more rapidly, and with less trouble, when they are 
dispensed from the inconvenience of sounding with the alpensf ock in 
doubtful positions. It is true that this latter precaution should not 
be omittod in places that are manifestly unsafe, but at the best, it 
merely detects a j)articular danger without giving that confidence 
which the rope alone can afford.* It may be hoped that before 
long the rope will be considered as essential a part of an Alpine 
traveller's equipment as reins are in a horse's harness. A man who 
should undertake to drive a cab without reins from Charing Cross 
to London Bridge, would scarcely be looked upon as an example 
for spirit, even if he sat alone ; but if he were to induce a party of 
friends to travel in the same velucle, he would justly be accused of 
wantonly risking the lives of others. 

It is sometimes thought that for complete security, in case of the 
yielding of a snow bridge, the party tied together should be not less 
than three in number ; in order that two may be available to draw 
out of a crevasse the one who may have fallen. But if the simple 
precaution of keeping eight or ten paces apart be observed by two 
travellers who are tied together, there is not the slightest risk 
incurred. The whole mass of snow covering a crevasse does not 
give way together, and a moderate amount of assistance from the 
rope will always enable the traveller to extricate himself. A good 
cragsman may go alone up and down the steepest pinnacles of rock; 
but, however strong may be the inducements to solitary wander- 
ings amidst the grand scenery of the High Alps, the man who 
travels without a companion in the snow region can scarcely be 
thought more reasonable than the supposed cab-driver alluded to 
in the last paragraph. 

Against the risk of slipping upon steep slopes, the rope is usually 

♦ A TCccnt instance in illnstration ol the statement in the text may here be 
cited. A party of experienced iiipiiic travellers crossed the Lotschen Sattel, 
leading from tiie head of the Lfitwh Thai to the Aletsc h (glacier, doring the 
summer of 1859. On the slope leading to the Alctsch glacier the lies at a 
gentle inclination, nnl^rokcn for miles together by a Finplc crevasse. "DiFcardinj^ 
eveiy idea of danger, the travellers advanced rapidly, when, without tlie slightest 
^mrning, one of them suddenly Bonk into a concealed crevane, the snow giving 
way beneath his feet. It is at the best doubtful whether he would have been 
iil le to pxtrleate himself, if a companion doM at hand had not been able to seize 
some part of his person at the moment. 
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a protection as dTectnal as it ie in the first ease. There may be 
poBitions in which the footing of each traveller is so precarions, ihett 
if tied together, a slip on the part of any one of them would prohably 
cause the destruction of all. Sucli positions are, liowever, very rare, 
if iinleed they anywhere occur. There are few descents .steeper 
tlian that of the ice-waii the Strahleck, yet l)esor recouubi a case 
ill whicli three travellers, all slipping at the same time, were upheld 
and Haved fr(»ni fallins: into the bergscJirvnd, by a rope sustained on 
the arm of a sini^le L,niide who came Inst in the descent. 

For Burmonnting 6tee)> ice slojiea the axe is the ])ropcr instru- 
ment, but there is some difference of opinion as to the most available 
form and dimensions to be given to it. In considerable ex|)editions 
it IB well to he }ir<n ided with two axes, both to save time, by enabling 
two to work together, and to provide for the accident of one being 
lost or broken. In cases where there is not much work to be done 
in cutting steps, a moderately heavy geological hammer, of which 
one Bide is made in the form of a short pick^ is sometimes a 
serviceable weapon. 

The genera] experience of Alpine travellers is not favonrable to 
crampons, but many have found advantage in screws armed with a 
projecting double-pointed head, which are sold at the P i illononfhe 
Mont An vert. Screws of the same kind, but made of better steel, 
and arranged in a convenient way for driving them into the soles 
and heels of boots, are sold in London by Lnnd in Fleet Street. 

In the lower part of a glacier, a traveller is sometimes arrested 
by a short, steep bank of ice, when unprovided with any convenient 
means of catting steps. In snch a case, and especially when armed 
with steel points in ike heels of his boots, be will sometimes find it 
easier and safer to monnt backwards, propping himself with his 
alpenstock, and biting into the ice with his heels. 

To experienced travellers, no caution as to alpenstocks is needed, 
bat to others it may be well to say, that those commonly sold in 
Switzerland are never to be relied upon. There is scarcely one of 
them that is not liable to break, if suddenly ex])08ed to a severe strain. 
A stout ash pole, well seasoned, and shod with a point of tongli 
hardened steel, tliree inches loni^, instead of the iron commonly used, 
will not only serve all the ordinary purposes, but help to cut steps 
in a .stcc]) descent where it is difficult to uee the axe with effect. 

The danger of ice and fragments of rock falling on travellers in 
high mountains, may, to a great extent, be avoided by a judicious 
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choice of route. Experience and obeervation enable a traveller to 
recognise at once the positione in which ice ia detached from a 
higher level, and faUe abruptly over a precipice, or steep slope of 
rock. In certain situations this is a matter of hourly occurrence^ 
especially in warm weather, and as the falling ice never keeps 
together in a single mass, but breaks into blocks of various sizes, 
up to three dr four hundredweight, positive risk Is- incurred by 
passing in the track of their descent. The guides are usually alive 
to this source of danger, and very careful to avoid it, unless in case 
of absolute necessity ; it is considerably diminished when the ex- 
posed place is passed early in the morning, before the sun has 
reached the upper plateau from which the ice is detached, or late 
ill the evening, after his rays have been witluh'avvn. 

The least avoidable, but also the most unusual, source of danger 
in Alpine excursions, arises from the fall of rocks, which may strike 
the traveller in their descent, or else detach themselves while he is 
in the act oT climbing over them. The first accident is more fre- 
quent during, or immediately after, had weatlier, and need scarcely 
count among the ordinary penis of Alpine travel; tlie second is 
almost peculiar to limestone rock, which, especially in the dolomite 
region of the eastern Alps, often have their outer surface broken 
into loose and treacherous blocks, that yield to the pressure of hand 
or foot. Close attention , aided by some experience, will direct the 
traveller to test the stability of each projecting crag, so as to avoid 
unnecessary risk#^ 

Besides the ordinary risks of Alpine adventure, which, by 
reasonable caution, may be brought within as narrow limits as those 
of other active pursuits, there are the special risks that are some- 
times encountered during the continuance, or immediately on the 
cessation, of bad weather. These are sometimes serious, and should 
not be made light of by those who care either for their own safety^ 
or that of their companions. Bearings carefully taken with , the 
compass, and attention to land-marks, will generaUy enable a party 
to retrace theur steps, even when these have been effaced by falling 
snow, and in case of decided bad weather, there ia no other rational 
alternative. Newly-faQen snow, lying upon the steep frozen slopes 
of the nMf presents a serious danger to those who attempt to 
traverse it The well-known accident^ by which three lives were 
lost, during Dr. Hamel's attempted ascent of Mont Blanc, is one 
instance of the effects of the avalandies which are easily produced 
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in this condition of the enow ; and the attempt to aqcend the Great 
Schreckhorn, recounted in this volume, was near resulting in 
atmOar fatal eonseqaences. 

A precaution etrongly to be recommended before undertaking 
expeditions over unknown glaciers, is to make a ])rt.'liminary survey 
from soiiio j)oint (•oiiiiiiandin<^ a view of the route to be traversed, 
and to preserve u ruugli plan of the disposition of the crevasses, 
the direction of any projecting ridges of rock, and even of the 
situation of snow or iee-bridgcs in the crevassed parts of the glacier. 
A reconnaisscmce of this kind carefully executed, may save hours 
tliat \\ onld otherwise be lost in searching for a passage in<diilicult 
situations. 

Tn the matter of cIothiuL,^ and diet the tastes of Alpine travellers 
naturally vary ; hut perhaps twenty years' experience of the ad- 
vantages of a Scotch plaid by one wlio has made it an invariable 
companion, may entitle him to recommend it. Whether for pro- 
tection in case of an unexpected bivouac, for sleeping in suspicious 
quarters, or on hay of doubtful dryness, for shelter against the keeu 
wind, while perched on a peak or the ridge of a high pass, or 
against rain and snow, this most portable of garments is equally 
serviceable. For excursions where some days must be spent in 
chalets, and no supplies but milk and cheese can be counted on, 
rice is the most portable and convenient provision. One pound is 
more than enough for a man's daily diet when well cooked with 
milk, and with this he is independent of all other supplies. To 
some persons tea will supfdy the only luxury that need be desired 
in addition. A few raisins are a very grateful hoime hawshe during 
a long and steep ascent ; but the best preservative against thirst is 
to keep in -the mouth a quartz pebble, an article which the bounty 
of nature supplies abundantly in most parts of the Alps. 

Measurement of Ileighis, Distances, ami Angles, 

There are few travellers who do not from time to time feel the 
desire to ascertain the heights of objects, the distance from one 
point to another, or the steepness of slopes. The accurate deter- 
mination of these requires the careful use of instruments, and the 
reduction of observations, both ])roccsses involving more trouble 
than unscientific travellers are willing to bestow. Setting aside 
levelling and triangolation^ the best methods of deternuiuug eieva- 
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tions are by means of the barometer or aneroid, and the boiling 
point thermometer. 

Of these instruments the mercurial mountain barometer is un- 
doubtedly the most relinl>]e ; but it is 3 ft. 4 in. lone,' when packed 
in its case, an inconvcuieut affair for a mountain scramble, and is 
very liable to accident. 

Some competent observers report favourably as to the jicrform- 
ance ol" the aneroid barometer up to elevations of about ^>,UU0 feet. 
It is by tar more portable, more easily observed, and less liable to 
accident, than any otlier instrument that can be used for measuring 
heights, and it is much to be desired that it should be made avail- 
able to the utmost extent that the principle of its construction will 
permit. The instrninentB commonly sold are not, however, to be 
relied upon, and in eveiy case it is desirable to test the accuracy 
of the scale by comparison with a standard barometer under the 
air-pump. Instmments carried to great heights, where the atmo- 
spheric pressure is much reduced, are liable to have their elasticity 
pennanently altered, though to a slight extent only. It is necessary 
in such cases to make a fresh comparison between the jscale of the 
instrument and a standard. A useful little pamphlet^ explaining 
the use of these two instrumental has been published by Elliot 
Broiherq, 80, Strand. 

The temperature at which water boils varies with the pressure, 
atmospheric or other, exerted upon it Oonsequently, in an open 
vessel, it varies with the weight of air resting on the water, or, in 
other words, with the elevation. But as this pressure varies also 
with the temperature and other conditions of the air, it is not 
possible to determine by a single boiling alone the elevation of the 
observer. Tables have, however, been formed, by the aid of which 
the difference in elevation of two stations may be determined, either 
by simultaneous boilings at the two stations, or by the boiling point 
at one, and the barometric reading at the other.* 

Thermometers graduated on the glass may be safely carried in a 
piece of India-rubber piping in a brass tube. And very tolerable 
results may be obtained by boiling the water in any small tin vessel, 
over a candle or lamp. 

* Snch tables, as well as farther explanation ou the subject, are to be found 
in the Journal of the Royal GeographicRl Society for 1854, nnder the head 
Hints to TraveUexB." 
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A more accurate and very portable apparatus has been made,* 
by which the thermometer bulb is kept iu pure uncompressed 
etc am, and the tube protected from chill. AVhen ])ackrfl in a 
leather case with a strap to sling over the shoulder, the apparatus 
-weighs about two-and-a-half pounds. By meana of it, differences 
in elevation of fifty feet, or less, r.rj. between the ground and upper 
floors of a house, may be determined under favourable conditions. 
There are, however, a variety of circumstances that materially 
affect the accuracy of these observations, of which one of the 
commonest is the occurrence of impurities in the water used* 

An aslmuth compass is the most convenient instramcnt for taking 
bearings. A steady and level stand may be made with the brass 
cover placed on the ground, and wedged np, if necessary, with 
earth or stones. Many mistakes are avoided by having the compass 
graduated from 0^ to 360'=', instead of from 0^ to 18^ twice over. 
Care must, however, be taken to avoid the neighbourhood of iron* 
Oertain rocks, eapecially serpentine, occasionally cause considerable 
disturbance. The bearings given by the compass are, moreover, only 
magnetic, and for determining true bearings, or for comparison 
with maps, require a correction for variation. A medinm-sijBed 
azimuth compass, in leather case, weighs about thirteen ounces. 

A pocket sextant is an invaluable coropanion for any one conver- 
sant with its use, and may be turned to account in a multitude of 
ways, which will suc^gest themselves to an ingenious traveller. 
Packed in a leather case, it weighs nuL more than 1 lb. 1 oz. 

For the convenience of those who are not disposed to trouble 
themselves with any of the above-mentioned instruments, it may 
be useful to point out that approximate measures, far nearer to 
accuracy than the rough guesses whicli are jrencrally substituted, 
may be made by simple means, involving none but the most 
elementary ])roce8scs. A spirit-level, which will be all tlie hotter 
if provided with a fli'-dit, a measuring tape, and an ivory or brass 
pocket rnler divided into eighths or tenths of an inch, will generally 
8uf?ice ; a j)0cket klinometer, such as are conmionly sold by instru- 
ment makers, will in some cases assist in the rough determination 
of heights and distances, and it gives with tolera}>lo accuracy the 
inclination of slopes to the horizon, the dip of strata, and other 
measurea of the same nature. Bcientiiic readers must excuse the 
* The maker is CbssUAi, of Hatton Qaidea. 
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roughness of processes that may be serviceable to persons who have 
perhaps never performed so simple a feat as to measure the height 
of a tree or a church tower. It may be as well to commence with 
this as a simple application of the method. 

1. If the sun be shining, and the ground on the Bide where the 
shadow falls be moderately level and even, measure the distance 
from a point immediately under the top of the tree or tower to the 
point where the shadow falls upon the ground ; then immediately 
hang in a level spot in the sunshine a piece of string or ribbon 
stretched by a weight so as just to touch the ground, measure 
accurately the length of this, and that of its shadow ; the height 
required Is found at once by a rule of three sum : as the length of 
the shadow of the string is to that of the string, so is the length 
of the shadow of the observed object to its height above the extremity 
of the shadow. If the ground be not quite level it is easy to find 
the true height by the spirit-level. Suppose that a person standing 
at the foot of the tree or tower with his eye five feet from the ground, 
and looking through the sight of the spirit-level when this is hori- 
zontal, catches an object two feet from the ground where the shadow 
&om the top falls, it follows that the latter station is three feet 
higher than the first, and that much must be added to the calculated 
height of the tree. 

2. But it ia often desirable to measure the height of an object of 
this descri])tion when the sun is not sliining, or in cases where the 
shadow falls over rougli aiul steeply sloping ground. This may be 
easily done with a little practice, even without so simple an instru- 
ment as the klinometer. By folding diagonally a s(juare sheet of 
letter paper an angle of 45"^ is obtained, and keeping the side of the 
sheet directed to a point on a level with the eye, the position is 
found at which the eye, looking upwards along the creased edge of 
the paper, catches the top of the object to be measured : the height 
above the eye is equal tn the distance of the eye from a point im- 
mediately under the to}) of the tree or tower. 

3. It is equally easy to fold paper into angles of oO° or 60° — 
one third or two thirds of a right angle, — and these may be 
used to measure objects of which it is impossible to reach the 
exact base. 

Let A be the top of a steep rock, b the point at which a is exactly 
45^ above the eye of the observer, c a point in the same directioiL 
at which the elevation of a is just 30^ Let the distance bo be 
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exactly measured ; the height required is given by the mmple for* 

mula H = BO ^'^2^ ^ = bo +1-866. 

If the space between b aud o be not tolerably level, this method 
will fail; but if the difference of height is not great, it will be a 




Ftifficient correction to deduct this difference from the measured 
distance bo, if b is higher than o, or to add it, if c is higher than n. 

4. To obtain an approximate measure of the height of a distant 
mountain, select an open space which commands a view of the 
summit. Scattered pine-trees will greatly facilitate the operation. 
Choose a pine-tree (pq. Jig. 2) on the side of the plain or valley 
farthest from the mountain (m) whose height is sought : measure 



M 




as accurately as possible the height of pq by any of the means 
already proposed, and find the point a from which the top of the pine- 
tree PQ is exactly in a line with the top of the mountain m : mark 
the station a, and measure the distance aq and note it down : if the 
point A is not exactly on a level with q, the foot of the pine-tree, 
find with the spirit-level the diflerenoe of height; and correct (by 
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addition or subtraction) the measured height pq, bo that pq^ shall 
represent the exact height of p, the top of the tree ahove the level 
of A, and note down the height pq^ : standing at a, select another pine- 
tree, BT, lying as nearly as possible in a line between the eye and 
the top of the mountain h, and find the point B at which the top 
of that tree coincides with the top of the mountain ; measure the 
height of ST as before, and find the corrected height (bt^) of a 
above b : note the distance bt and st^ : finally measnre as carefully 
as possible the distance between a and b, correcting the measurement 
for any error arising from inequality of the ground, and note any 
difference of level between the stations a and b (easily ascertained by 
putting together the differences of level at each length of the 
measuring tape), and note these down. It is now possible to deter* 
mine the height of the mountain, m, without any other instruments 
than a few pins, a foot rule, and a large oblong deal table, such as is 
commonly found in a viUage inn. 

Let wxYZ {Jig. 3) represent such a table : plant a pin upright 
at the point a close to the comer y, and another, r, at an equal dis- 
tance from the corner z. Suppose that, on a rough estimate of tlie 
height of the mountain and the size of the table, it is determined 



.t, 



7 »flr y « ■ _ - g* 

Y Z 

Fig. 3. 

that one inch shall re})rcsent 100 feet ; then measure with the foot 
rule a distance aq^ allowing one-tenth of an inch for each lU feet 
in the distance aq, and a fractional space for any additional distance 
under 10 feet^ and plant a pin at exactly in the line ac: measure 
a distance qp at right angles to aq^ which shall bear to fq^ the 
same proportion of 1 inch to 100 feet, and mark the point j> with 
a pin as before. Now measure a distance a5', representing on 
the same scale the measured distance ab, and place a pin at 6' 
in the Une oc : if it was found that the station b was not at the same 
level as a, measure a distance Wh at right angles to aH^, and above 
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or below the line ac, according M B was higher or lower than A. 
Let the length of b^b be proportioned to the difference of level 
between the two stationB, and plant a pin at h : measure cc^ equal 
to b% and in the same direction, and plant a pin at fix in the 
same manner the point t in the line joining h ande\ so that hi shall 
he proportioned to bt ; and fix a pin at 8, so that U shall represent, 
on the scale adopted, st^ Now find by trial the position of the 
point m, which shall be exactly in a line with the pins fixed at a 
and and also with those at h and i, and in the line ae mark a 
point m\ so placed that m^m shall be at right angles to oc.- The 
required height of the mountain above the first station a is now 
fonnd by measuring the distance mm^ and multiplying it by 1,200, 
or in the proportion of 1 inch to 100 feet. 

In the case of a high and distant mountain there are two correc- 
tions which ought to be applied : the one, for refraction, is a 
deduction from the calculated heicfht, the other for the curvature 
of the earth, is in the opposite direction. Both may .safely he 
iie^lucted in a mode of nieasuromeut which cannot be made bcLtur 
than a tolerable ap|»roximation. 

Where iutcrmediate objects of moderate lieicfht, such as trees, 
buildings, or projectim^ rocks, are not availalile, as where it is sought 
to measure a peak from the surface of a glacier, or an exposed tree- 
less plateau, a tolerable substitute may be fonnd by planting an 
• alpenstock firmly in the ground, and causing' an assistant to hold 
another steadily, and as upright a.^ i»o.ssible, n\)on the top of the first. 
These are eciuivalcnt to trees twelve or tliirteen feet hit'-h in the 
illustration already given of the ])ro]»orted method ; and to compen- 
sate for the disadvantage of their small height, there is the advantage 
of being able to select the most f^ivoiirable position for the base ab. 

Although this process is available only to give the approximate 
height of a peak above a station which may be arbitrarily selected 
by the observer, there are few valleys in the Alps where the heights 
of villages, &c., have not been measured from the level of the sea, 
and where it is not easy to connect the height of the station selected 
with til at of one already determined and published. 

5, It happens now and then, that some interest is felt in deciding 
apon the comparative height of neighbouring peaks, nearly of the 
same elevation* An instance may be given in the case of the Mis* 
chabelhOrner, where therelativeheightof the Dom and the Taschhom 
is not yet clearly determined. A traveller, provided with a spirit- 
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level, who attains either peak may easily decide each a question as 
this, where the shape of the sammit will aUow him to plaee himself 
at a distance of twelve or fifteen feet from one of his compaDions 
placed between him and the peak which he wishes to compare 




Fig. 4. 



with his own position. Let c {jig. 4) represent the observer, d an 
alpenstock held vertically between hira and the peak' to be observed. 
Let the point of a knife be carried along the edge of the alpenstock 
by an assistant, until it is exactly on a level with the eye ; and let 
him make a mark at that point (a), and a similar mark at the point 
B, exactly in a line between the observer's eye and the top of the 
distant peak : the distance from his eye to the edge of the alpen- 
stock, and the space between the two marks A and b, should then 
be accurately measured. Where maps exist on which the relative 
position of the peaks is laid down from actual survey, the distance 
between them may be found with sufficient accuracy from the scale 
of the map, and the difference of height between the peaks is found 
by a rule of three sum. In case, however, this distance cannot be 
ascertained with moderate accuracy, the bearing of the second peak 
shoold be observed with the compass, and attention given to discover 
at the foot of the mountain some convenient spot (bearmg about 
90^ from the line joining the two peaks) from whence they are 
both visible. From such a position it will not be difficult, by some 
method similar to those already suggested, to estimate roughly the 
distance between the two peaks. When these are near together, 
say not more thi^i a mile apart, and of nearly the same height, no 
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correction need be made^ eiiher for refraction or for the conratare 
of the earth. 

The application of the methods here suggested to a variety of 
purposes, such as the measurement of distances, as well as heights, 
and their adaptation to local circumstances, may safely be left to the 
intelligence of the traveHer, who will find that the habit of testing 
first impressions by actual measurement will greatly increase the 
accuracy of those impressions, 

ObtervatioM eonneeUd tnth Genend Fhjfiics and with Glacier 

Thcne are classed togetln r becaiiBO, in tmth, the latter are merely 
a sultdi vision of the former, tor which alpiue traveilers have peculiar 
facilitieB. 

Of the more general division, tlie following may be suggested as 
coming within the m'^ans of ordinary travellerB : — 

1. It is desirable to obtain more accurate knowledsrc of tlie ex- 
tremes of temperature at great heiL::lita. To obtain this it is cle.sirable 
to establish self-regiHtcrin^ thermometers, not merely at the highest 
point of a lofty peak, but, if ])ossiblc, at a succession of stations 
ranging from an inhabited valley up to the summit. A complete 
series of observations should include thermometers buried at a 
known depth in the glacier, or the nM^ in well-selected stations, 
and marked by some obje^ t to facilitate their recovery in a sub- 
sequent season. An iron bar has been suggCBted for this purpose, 
but perhaps it would answer the purpose equally well to attach a 
rope to the thermometer when let down into the hole prepared for 
it, and to fasten the rope to a wooden stake. It is no less desirable 
to ascertain the temperature of the air by thermometers of the same 
kind, fixed in situations where they could not be covered by winter 
snow. A small piece of board might be attached by iron holdfasts 
to a vertical face of rock near to the summit of such peaks as the 
Rosa, the Finsteraar Horn, or the Dom; to this the instrument 
should be firmly attached, care being taken to place the instrument 
clear of rocks or ice that may fall from above. 

2. Observations on the hygrometric condition of the atmosphere 
at considerable heights, by which the absolute amount of moisture, 
as well as the relative amount as compared with its temperature, 
should be ascertained at various periods of the day and night, are 
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uracil to he desired. Their vatoe would be nracli Increased if made 

simultaneonBly at two or more stations very diflferent in height 
DanieU's hygrometer would give the most nseful results ; but it is a 
somcwliat troublesome instrument ; failing that, observations with 
the wet bulb thermometer would not be devoid of interest. 

o. Sj'steiuatic observations on the permeability of the lower 
strata of the atmosphere to light and to radiant heat are much to 
be desired ; but the subject is one of great delicacy, both in regard 
to the bearinc^ of observations upon theory and the means of obser- 
vation theTij-^i'ivrR. Some interest would attach to carefullv-made 
observations u] on the effect of sunlight, and of the diflfused light of 
the sky, upon jiliotograpbic paper, at great heights. 

In regard to the phenomena of glaciers, the following desiderata 
may be pointed out : — 

4. We are still very ignorant of the depth to which the greater 
jrlaciers extend. It mav be considered certain that in the central 
part of such glaciers the crevasses never penetrate the entire thick- 
ness of the ice, yet further measurements of the depth of crevasses 
could not fail to be valuable j better still would be- — 

5. Measures of the depth of the TnoFidms on such glaciers as the 
Aletsch, the Gorner, or the Mer de Glace of Chamonix. The most 
effectual mode of sounding would be by diverting the stream into 
another channeL Two or three small pine trunks laid across the 
shaft of a 'nwvlin would enable a traveller, attached to a rope, to 
descend with safety to a considerable depth, and his observations on 
the structure of the ice in the interior of the glacier (of which he 
should make immediate notes) could not fail to be interesting. 

6« The rate of jvogression of but few glaciers has been carefully 
observed. Further measures are to be desired, and may be executed 
with little difficulty. Selecting a station on the lateral moraine, or 
on rocks near tly bank, from which an assistant on the surface of 
the glacier may be seen in a line with some well-defined object, on 
the opposite bank. He should be directed to hang a plumb-line 
from the point of his alpenstock, so- as just to touch th« surface, and 
to move right or left by signal until the alpenstock is exactly in the 
line joining the eye and the fixed point opposite. The signals 
should be arranged beforehand ; one or the other arm extended 
will direct the assistant to move to the right or left, and the arm 
pointing upwards will show that he is at the right point. H« 
should then, vvilii an non jumper, bore a hole vertically at the 

X 
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exact point wliorc the plummet touches the L;kiijiLr, auJ pLint a 
short stake in the ice. Returning, alter an interval of days and 
hours exactly recorded, to the same station, which should be marked 
80 that the eye can be brought back exactly to the same point as at 
the first observation, the same procops should be repeated, but if 
the observatioTiB are not to be rene\ved, it will not be necessary to 
bore a hole again in the ice. If the new point on the surface of 
the glacier (lying' exactly in the direction joining the two fixed 
points on the opposite sides of the glacier) be merely fixed by some 
small object planted in the ice above the stake that had been driven 
in at the first visit, the distance between them will show the number 
of feet and inches that the glacier has advanced during the interval 
between the two observations. It is important that the position of 
the point where the motion is measured, its distance from each side 
of the glacier, and from the centre of the stream, shonld be noted 
as accurately as possible. It is also desirable that a record of the 
state of the weather, and of the temperature, at rather frequent 
intervals, should be preserved. 

By selecting a favourable station it will often be practicable to 
measure at the same time, and from the same station, the motion at 
four or five different points upon the surface ; but if that cannot 
conveniently be done, the observer may move from the first station 
on terra fama to the point where the first stake has been driven 
in, supposing that to command a view of the fixed point on the 
opposite side of the glacier, and taking care to keep the eye exactly 
over the point at which the stake has been driven into the ice, one 
or more new points may be fixed in the line traversing the glacier. 

7, It is a matter of considerable interest to determine, by some 
process similar to that above described, the motion of the top and 
bottom of any portion of a glacier where high vertical sections are 
exposed. • 

8. The measurement of the dirt bands, first observed and 
correctly described by Professor Forbes, is still a desideratum ; 
they are seldom if ever visible on the surface of the glacier, but arc 
seen under favourable circumstances from points above its surface. 
When practicable, it would be well to send an assistant, prepared 
to act by signal, to measure the interval between successive dirt 
bands ; but as this can rarely be done, it would be well to supply 
the defect as far as possible by selecting a station eo marked as 
to be recognised and found again if desirable. A rough sketch. 
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showing the form and position of the (Urt hands with reference to 
rocks or other hxed points in the neii^diljourhood of tlie ij^laeier, 
shoiihl he made from tliat station. The number of bands seen 
\\itliin an interval that can be defined by some remarkable objects 
should also be recorded. 

9. Furtlier observations upon the ablation, or wasting of the 
surface, of glaciers, and the subsidence caused by the melting of the 
under surface in contact with tlie ground, or by internal consolida- 
tion, executed at varions points, from tlie nev^ region down to their 
lower extremity, are still recjuired ; and it will be well to ascertain 
whether there is any appreciable waste of the glacier ice by melting 
and internal consolidation above the limit where the surface is 
covered with snow. Ablation may most conyenicntly be measured 
by a method similar to that adopted by M. Charles Martins in his 
observations on the Faulhorn glacier. Having bored a hole some 
feet in deptii, a stone should be placed at the bottom; and the depth 
from the surface to the upper side of the stone measured with a rod, 
or light pole, graduated to inches, which may remain planted in 
the hole, and kept tight by filling the spare space with broken ice. 
At successive visits to the glacier, it will be easy to read off the 
decrease in the part of the rod burled in the glacier, showing the 
amount of ablation during the interval between each succesnve 
visit. If it is possible to measure the displacement of a fixed point 
in the rod — supposed to be kept exactly vertical — relatively to a line 
joining two fixed points on opposite sides of the glacier, we have at 
once a menmire of tlie progression of the ghicier, and of its subsi- 
dence duriu.; the same interval. The disjilacement, in a horizontal 
direction, — or, more accurately, that parallel to the slope of tlie 
glacier, — shows the progression ; while the vertical displacement, 
diminished hy the portion due to the movement down an inclined 
plane, will measure the subsidence. A priori considerations would 
lead to the same result which is indicated by the observations of 
M. Martins, — that in warm weather the glacier ice wastes chiefly 
by melting from its upper surface, while the /teW shrinks by internal 
consolidation. It is probable, however, that the ice also shrinks, 
thoui^h to a much smaller extent. Observations made by driving 
stakes horizontally into the vertical walls of crevasses may throw 
further light on this portion of the subject. The height of each 
station where the ablation is measured should be ascertained as 
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accurately as possible, and slionld accompany the record of the 
observations. 

10. Direct experiments upon the effect of great pressure upon 
masses of nM and glacier ice are much to be desired ; bat it may 
be feared that they will be attended with considerable practical 
difficnlties. 

Observatiojis relating to Geology and Natural History, 

As a general rule, persons not possessing a competent knowledge 
of any particular branch of natural science cannot expect to contri- 
bnte much to the existing store of knowledge by such chance obser- 
Talions as they may make. To this remark, however, some excep- 
tions may be made, especially in regard to those who attain positions 
not previously reached by men of science. A few suggestions are 
here offered, not as including all that may be desired, but rather to 
indicate the sort of contributions which may reasonably be expected 
from unscientific travellers. 

1. Small speciniena of the rocks composing peaks or ridges in 
situations not before visited or rarely accessible should be pre- 
served. A fragment broken from a larger block is to be preferred 
to the small scattered pieces that generally lie in exposed places. 
J57ao/t specimen should he u-)'cq>2>ed in a jnecc oj ^a^er containing a note 
of the pn rise pf/sitiun ichrrr' it was found. 

2. The moraines of a glacier furnish s})ecimen8 of the rocks from 
various })ortions of the ranges surrounding it. The ticket accom- 
panying eacli 8[)ecimen should specil'y the precise origin of the 
moraine on which it was found. 

3. A note should be made of the strike and dip of the cleavage, 
foliation, or stratification of the rocks in places not known to men of 
science ; and a note should be made stating whether the rock retains 
its stratification, or whether it is cleaved or foliated, supposing the 
observer to have made himself acquainted with the indications by 
whicli tliese are distinguished. 

4. Well characterised fossils are almost always interesting, pro-^ 
vided that a careful note is kept of the position in which they have 
been found. 

6, The vegetation of the High Alps is for the most part limited 
to species that have rather a wide range ; but some interesting 
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questions arise as to the species growing in the region where nearly 
the entire surface consists of snow or bare rock. Fixing the limit 
of this region at about 9,d00 English feet, specimens of all the plants 
found above this limit may very easily be preserved in folds of paper 
]>ut into a sketch-book, or even within the leaves of a note-book. 
The writer of this paper would thankfully receive any such speci- 
mens, and, if so desired, would return them to their owners. 

6. Persons unfamiliar with the Alpine flora are not likely to 
distinguish plants interesting by their rarity, or by any peculiarity 
of form, from the commoner species ; but experience will enable 
those whose observing faculties are well developed to notice and 
preserve specimens of unusual species. The tickets which accom* 
pany specimens of plants should not only give the exact habUat, 
but also the date at which they were collected. 

7. Attention should be given to ascertain whether the plants 
found in elevated positions ripen their seeds, and specimens of these 
should be carefully preserved. 

8. It is a point of considerable interest to ascertain the height to 
which plants of the lower or middle regions ascend towards the 
higher summits of the Alps and other mountains, and the level to 
which Alpine plants descend towards the valleys. Such observations 
may easily be made by any one who carries au aneroid barometer, 
or other moans of measuring heights ; but, even without that assist- 
ance, so many points in the chain of the Alps have had their eleva- 
tion accurately determined, that a full memorandum of the position 
of plants observed will ofteu make it possible to determine the height 
witli sufficient accuracy. Although it is not desirable to limit the 
notice of travellers to any particular plants, the following may be 
specitied as particularly worthy their attention. To ascertain the 
superior limit of the — 

Beech Fagus sylvatica. 

Ash Fraxinus excelsior. 



Spruco tir . , . . . 

Silver fir 

Lareli 

Siberian pine . . . . 
Mountain ash . . . 

Biieh 

Juniper 

Common rhododendron 
Haiiy rhododendron . 



Abies excclsa. 
Abies poctiiiatii. 



Lai i.x Europaia. 
. Pinua Ccmbra. 
. Sorbus ancaparia. 
, Betola alba. 



, Jonipems oommmiiB. 

. Khododcndron feimgineum. 



. Bhododendron hinutom. 
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And the inferior limit of the — 

Poxple Baxifinge .... Saxifraga oppositifolls. 

Ranttncolm gladalis. 
Fyrethmm alpinmn, 

Silene acaolis. 
Viola biflora. 
linana alpino. 

In every case a specimen, or at least a fragment, of tlie plant 

observed should be preserved, with annmber referring to the obser- 
vation ill tlie traveller's note-book, wliich, in addition to the otlier 
points specified, should have a nieniorundum of the aspect of the 
place where the plant was observed, the difference between northern 
and southern slopes being very considerable. 

9. A traveller armed with a microscope would be enabled to 
make interesting observations on the minute forms of animal and 
vegetable life to be found in the snow region; but sucli researches 
require a degree of special preparation that is scarcely to be expected 
from ordinury travellers. ' 

Next to the preservation of ol^servations and specimens attention 
may be called to the im])ortance of either giving tliem directly to the 
scientific public, or of placing them in the hands of })ersons who can 
turn them to useful account. Specimens that might serve a vaiuable 
purpose in 'the museum of a man of science, are often retained for 
no conceivable purpose in those inconvenient assemblages of dusty 
fragments that are sometimes called ** collections of cariosities." 

J. Ball. 



Note. 

Since the forcgomg pages were m type» I hsTe been fsTonred with the 

following valuable note by Professor Bamsay. 

**It is of the highest importance to examine critically the country between 
the Bernese Oberland and the range of the Jura, especially with reference to 
the nature of the Drift that covers it, aud the organic remains that may be 
found therein. Marine shells may probably be found in some of the lower 
beds; and perhaps freshwater shells aud the bones of mammals in the higher 
becb. If so, careful notes should be made of the positions, and the details 
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of the strata in wliich these occur. It is also of the highest importance to 
note every thinr^ connected with the outilow of the old great glaciers of the 
Alps towards the lower countries that lie between the Oberland and the Jura, 
especially with reference to the ploughing out of tlie Drift, so that it may be 
proved whether or not the glaciers are of later date tliau this deposit. Any 
one also who will devote himself to one great glacier valley, like that of the 
Upper Aar, andwtf/j the striations on its sides up to the crests of the moun- 
tains, will confer an inestimable benefit to Tertiary Geology, and gain for 
himscil a worthy name. 1 have for years wished to do it myself, but lack 
timCj and am never likely to Hud it." 

A. C. R. 
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1 

Tabu of ^ Heights ofth^ chief Mountain$ in the Ghattiofthe Alps, 
indvding ail above 12,000 English feet. 

It may be stated at the outset that the existing materials do not suilice to 
make the following Catalogue either perfectly complete or entirely accurate. 
Liiegard to the Alps of Dauphin^, and part of those of Savoy and Piedmont, 
the oompfler has been unable to procure some recent publications which 
-would have helped to oomplete the list ; and eren in the districts that have 
been carefully surveyed by competent persons, there are ambiguities arii,iiig 
from tlie different results obtained by different observers, from the confusion 
of names that frequently arises in the unfrequented parts of the Alps, and 
from errors with which there is reason to beliere that particular observations 
have been affected. 

In the following Table the second names by which peaks are known in 
adjoining valleys, or by whidi they have been designated by particular writers, 
are introduced within brackets. The name of the observer, on whose authority 
a height is stated, is in most cases given. Where a mean between tlie 
measurements of several trustworthy observers has been adopted, it has not 
been thought necessary to state the heights given by each of them. 

To decide what peaks are to be considered as forming separate mountains, 
and what should be regarded as portions of the same mass, must be in a 
great degree arbitrary, and no absolute rule that could be proposed would 
be likely to be unanimously adopted. The secondary peaks which, taken 
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together, arc thoui^ht to form a single mountain, are enumerated in the 
second columu of the Table. Tliose Rccondary j^eaks only are included of 
which trustworthy measures are available j to include others would have 
unnecessarily swelled the list. 

An asterisk ia affixed to the name of every peak known to liare been 
asoended; so that the list jnaj aer?e to show what yet remains to be 
aecomplished by those lesolnte mountaineers who seem determined to efface 
the word " inaccessible'^ from the Atpine dictionary. 

The note of interrogation allixcii to a name niiplies a dou))t as to its 
correctness or identity; but wiien adixed to the numbers in the column for 
heights, implies that the compiler feels doubtful as to the height assigned to 
that peak. 
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1/3 

c 

- S 

be 

•Sr o 

5 


12,041 

12,041 
12,011 i 

12,041 

1 
1 

11.883 
11,778 

11,749 

11,739 

11,463 

11.462 

11,188 i 

11,045 

11,031 

10,680 

10,565 
9,377 

8,747 


3670 

3670 
: 3661 

3670 

3622 1 
3590 

?3581 

? 3578 

3494 
3493-5 
3410 
3366-5 
: 3362 
3255 

3221 
2858 

? 2666 


Observer's Name. 


1 

Bcrchtold 

Stengel . . 
Eschmann . 

Berchtold 

(Engineer's 
estimate) 
Austrian Sun-ey 
(too high) 

Mavr ... 

Austrian Survey 
i ? 
Austrian Surv ey 
Sehlajrintwcit 
Austrian Survey 
, (Engineer's 
1 estimate) 
Mayr . . . 
EnpTiccr's 
estimate) 
Schaubach , 


Where situated. 


1 

Valais .... 


Glarus .... 
Italian Tyrol and 
I^m hardy . . 
Italian Tyrol . . . 

1 

Piedmont .... 

Tyrol 

Piedmont and Savoy i 

Tvrol i 

Carinthia . . . . i 

Tvrol 1 

Venetian Alps . . 

Camiola .... 
Friul 


Name of Secondary Peak. 


i 
1 

1 i 


ft «* * 

• • • •«••«*• aa • 
«• ■ «* * 
«• « ■ 

• * 0 •**•••• a* * 

• • • 'a a 


Name of Mountain. 


i 63. ♦Combin de Corbassi^ro j 
Grand Combin of Bagnes > 
( ? Petit Combiu, Ziegler) } 

64. Blnmlis Alp (Frau) . | 

♦Todi 

Peak South of Cogne • • j 
(? Grand Paradis ? Grivola) i ■ 
Hohe First Kugel .... 
Roche St. Michel (Mt. Cenis) 
Loffcl (Trippach Spitze) . . 

1 
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A Sdectum fnm the New RegnlatUm for the Ccnduetof ihe 

Chammix Guides, 

Art. Society of Guides la organised in the Commune of Chamoniz 
for the purpose of directing and accompauying traTellers in their expeditions. 

AsT. n. — The nnmber of guides oomposiiig Uiis Society b not limited. 

The list of the staff of guides shall be printed and put up every year in 
all the hotels of the neighbourhood, and in the office of the Head Guide. The 
special branches of information possessed by each guide shall be stated in 
oue coliium of this list ; as, for instance, foreign languages, geology, botany, 
entomology, frc. &c. 

Abt. III. — ^£very man legally domiciled in the Commune of Chamonix 
may be received into the Society, provided that he is at least 25 yean of 
age and not more than 40, that he is free from the obligation of military 
service, and combines in addition the following qualities : — 

1. Well-proved morality, certified by the council appointed by the 
Coinniuue. Tiie certificate shall be inspected bj the intendant of 
the province and by the judge, who shall declare that the candi- 
date has never been the subject of any criminal charge, not even In 
police matters. 

2. Physical fitness, affirmed by the decUrationof a physician or surgeon 
on oath before the Syndic of the Commune. 

3. iSulijcicnt information proved by an examination undergone before a 
commission composed of the lutendant as president, with power to 
appoint some one in his place, of the Syndic of the Commune, an 
elementary schoolmaster, the Head Guide, and a guide of at least ten 
years' service appointed by the council of the Commune. 

This examination shall turn upon the subjects which form the 
two first steps of elementary education, and on the knowledge of 
the different localities both in the valley of Chamonix and in the 
neighbourhood, and of the curiosities which may deserve the attention 
of the travellers. 

4. The habitual exercise of some trade or profession. 

The candidate must also put in a certificate stating that» under the 

T 
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direction of an a}>j)roved ^ide, he has made all the expeditions, 
mentioned in Nos. 2, 3, and 4, of the 36tb Article of the present 
regulations, in addition to the tour of "Mont Blanc. 
Akt. Xm.— For evory expedition the Bead Qoide shall supply the 
senior guide of such expedition with an order. This order most mention 
the guides vho are to go, the travellers whom they are to aooompanj, the 
nature of the expedition wliicb they are to make, the honr agreed npon with 
the traveller for the start, the payment to be made to each guide, aud the 
sum paidbj the traveller at his departure. This order mnst be ^iven to the 
traveller, who is to restore it to the Head Guide on his rcturu to Chaniooix, 
or to the senior guide of the expedition if he does not return thither himaelf. 
In this latter case the traveller must note upon the said order his report of 
the services of his guides* and of the payment by him of the s^m remaining 
dne to them ; and the senior guide must return this to the Head Guide on 

his anival. 

Abt. XIV. — The Head Guide, as insperfor of the conduct of the guides, 
is to inquire of travellers as to the regului ity of their services, and to keep 
notes of all complaints that may be brought to his knowledge. 

Abt. XVI.— The Head Quide is to demand from the guides an account of 
their expeditions, and to keep notes of eveiytlung remarkable mentbned 
by them. 

Art. XVII.— The Head Guide is to keep— 

1. The list of guides inspected by the Syndic. 

2. A register of ail the travellers who undertake expeditions, with the 

statement of their names, Christian names, and country, of the day 
when the expedition started, of its nature, of the day when it ended 
of the guides who accompanied them, of the amount due for the 
expedition, and of the stuns paid. 
8. A register of the complaints brought by travellers agaiust their guides 
and of their reports. 

4. A register of the movements of the guides, so as to regulate their 

expeditious. 

5. A register of receipts and of sums reserved. 

6. A register of punishments inflicted upon the guidea. 

7. A list of mules pkoed at the disposal of the Sodet^ for the amice of 

travellers. 

Aet. XXI. — ^The riglit of accompanying travellers in tlieir expeditions 
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beLongs exduaireiy to the Society of Guides. Ifj however, a traveller 
oomiug from another part of the ooontiy, should amve in the valley of 
Ghamoniz by mountain passes, he may still retain the guide who may have 
accompanied him, even though he should belong to the Commune where they 

ai~ri\"(% [)rovidcd. that lie is furnished with a waiiaiit delivered by the Intendant 
autlionsin!? him to follow the occupation of a guide. This warraut is not to 
be granted until the formalities prescribed by the 3rd Article have been 
complied with. If this guide is not duly authorised, he will be obliged to 
take with him one or moie local guides, according to the circnmstances. 

Akt. XXII. — ^With the exception of the case provided for by the last 
artide, each guide shall serve in his turn on the list. The full right of 
liberty to choose their own guides is, however, granted to the following 
classes of travellers : — 

3. Those who wish to undertake any of the "extraordinary" expeditions 

mentioned in the 36th Article. 
SS. Those who wish to undertake scientific inquiries of any kind. 
8. Those who, not understanding the Erench language, desiro to have a 

guide who can speak their own. 

4. Those who have previously visited Chamonix, and whose names appear 

on the register provided for ui No. 2 of the 17th Ai-ticle. 

5. Those who, finding themselves at Chamonix for the first time, should 

intend to stay there for three days. 

6. * Lastly, those ladies who may wish to make expeditions alone. 

If a traveller engages two guides, he can always choose one of them ; if 
he engages four, he can choose two, and so on. 

Ajit. XXIV.— The guide is always, at his own expense, to be provided 
with the proper appliances of his occupation, such as ropes, iron-shod poles, 
axes, &c., which are necessary for the safety of the traveller, and for his 
assistance in walking. 

Abx. XXVIII. — ii^very man not a member of the Society of Guides, and 
every guide not in his turn on the list, who may get himself engaged by 
strangers, will incur the penalty of a fine of twenty francs, and two days' 
imprisonment in addition. If the offence is repeated, the pen^ty will be 
doubled, and the guide will, moreover, be dismissed from the Society. 

Guides who Lang about the hotels, or roads, or in auy place freij^ucutcd 
by travellers, to of er them their services, will be hable to the same penalties. 
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Abt. innnT.— If, except in the event of atonn or fog, a guide loses lus 

way, lie bkall be deprived of his privileges and office, and shall not be able to 
resume them without pabbiug a fresh examination. On repeating the offence, 
he will be finally dismissed. 

If his losing the way has been the cause of the trareUer's death, except in 
the event of storms, be shall be for ever removed from the list, and shall 
lose all right to compensation, however many jears of service he may 
have had. 

Art. XXXV. — If the travellers require it, each guide is to carry for them 
seven and a iiuif kilogrammes (about IT) lbs.) of baggage. For anythini^ 
beyond that, and even when it is a questiou of very cumbrous aiticies, the 
Head Guide shall consider the means of getting them carried; if they are 
carried on men's backs, the pay of the portera can never be more than half 
what is due to the guides for the same expedition. 

The duty of a porter is not compulsory upon the guides, consequently 
none of them can be expected to undertake it, unless they do so voluntarily 
by a declaration iu w nling to the Head Ciuide. When the declaratiou is 
once made, tlie duty becomes oblI{,Mlorj. 

If the number of guides who of tiieir own accord undertake this service is 
not sufficient for the requirements of the occasion, the administrative council 
shall open a list among the people of the place, and shall. choose from among 
them those persons who unite the conditions of age, morality, and physical 
capacity, provided for in the 3rd Article, and whom it believes to be most 
worthy of public confidence. 

The penalticij of br(>ae}i of discipline established for the guides are appli- 
cable to the porters also. 

A list of porters shall be kept, and th^ shall be engaged according to 
their turn on the list. 

Abt. XXXVL — ^There are two kinds of expeditions, extraordinary and 
ordinary. 

The following expeditions belong to the lirst kiud:— 

1. To the summit of Mont Blanc. 

2. 1^0 the Jardin. 

3. Upon the glaciers, except those which descend into the Valley of 

Chamonix, and upon these latter also if the travellers wish to go 
beyond the Une of vegetation* 
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4. upon the g^aem of the Buet. 

All other expeditions are comprised in the second kind. 

AsT. XXXVn. — ^For the ascent of Mont Bhmc, a single trareller eaii 

never have less than two guides; and two travellers must have at ica^t 
three guides ; bejond the number of two, one |juide will be sujE^ient for 

each traveller. 

Art. XXX V 111. — If, during an ascent of Mont Blanc or the passage of 
the Cfol dn Q6ant, bad weather comes on, or threatens to do so» or if any 
other ohstade makes the contmnance of the jonmey manifestlj dangerons^ 
the traTcUer will alwajs be at liberty to return and take back his guides ; 
bnt if the trayellers persist in wishing to continue the journey, in spite of 
such circumstances, the question of whether they are to proceed or not is to 
be cieliljerated on by the guides, and decided by the majority of voices ; in 
case, however, of an equality of voices^ the course most conduciTe to safety 
is to be adopted. 

Abt. XXXE^. — ^Any goide who« in spite of a decision adopted in the 
manner just mentioned, persists in his opinion, either to retuni» or to go 
farther, either *aIone, or as guide to the travellers, shall be remoyed from 

the list of guidea, aud never a;j;aiii. admitted to it; he shidl Lave no claim to 
payment for the expedition ; and the sum due to him on account of the 
expedition shall be put into the public stock by the Head Guide. 

Art. XL. — Those guides who may have been engaged for an ascent of 
Mont Blanc, or for the passage of the Col du G^ant, which they have been 
unable to complete for the reasons provided for in the 38th Article, shall 
receive the compensation fixed by the tariff. 

AnT. XLI. — For the other expeditions of the first kind, one guide fwr 
each traveller is absolutely indispensable. 

A&I* XLII. — 'Eot the ordinary expeditions, one guide alone is sufficient 
for several persons. 

Aki. XLIIL— Hie pay of guides for each kind of expedition is fixed by 
the tariff annexed to these regulations. 

Aet. XLIV.— The obligation, relative to the number of guides to be taken 
by travellers, according to the terms of the 37th and 41st Articles, must not 
be coDsidered as imposed upon the travellers, for they may go alunc if they 
think proper i on the contrary, it is imposed upon the guides, who are not 
to accompany any traveller unless with the prescribed number, with the 
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view of insanng their aid for the Mfe^ of those who oonfide themaelvea to 

their gnidamse. 

Art. L. — The engagement of the appointed guides extends throughout 
the w hole of the time for which they have been appointed to the same 
traveller, or which they shall employ in the expedition undertaken, what- 
ever the number of the days may be. 

The days are always to be oonsidered as whole days from the time whoa 
they have begun, so that the guides are entitled to the pay of a full daj, 
eren though they have only been employed for a small portion of it 

Art. LI. — At least half, if not all, of the payment of the guides is to be 
made by the travellers 1 ln ough the hands of the Head Guide before stating, 
according to the number of days which they are to occupy, and the other 
half on the return of the travellers; if, however, they do not return to 
Ohamonix, they may, if they please, pay the whole to the Head Guide before 
starting; if they do not, the guides themselTes will take what remains due 
to them, and aeoount for it to the Head Guide as soon as they arriye at 
Ghamoniz. 

Art. LIL — Tlie guides arc forbidden to iisk travellers for a btniue-iuuin, 
and if they happen lu receive one, the amount is to be put into the public 
chest. The contravention o£ this rule involves the dismissal of the guide 
from the Sooiefy. 



Tariff of Paijnicnt& for Guidis and Mules. 



Fw. ots. 



1. For the ascent of Mont Blanc, each guide is to be paid, how- 
ever many days he may be employed • • . , 100 0 

If the expedition fails from the causes provided for in 
the 38th Article, the guides shall be entitled to 15 francs 
per diem, if they have not reached the Grands Hulets, and 
to 120 francs per diem if this pomt has been passed. 

S« IV>r the expedition to the Jardm, each guide shall have . . 10 0 
And for mules going only to the Montanvert . . . 6 0 

3. For the passage of the Col du Geant, including the return, 

each guide i^hall be paid 50 0 

For eaeli raule 6 0 

4. For expeditions on the glaeiers, exoepting those which descend 
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into the Valley of Chamonix, and for these also, if the 
travellers wish to pass the line where yegetation ceases, 

each guide shall be paid per diem 10 0 

For each mtile 6 0 

5. For the expedition to the Bnet» if done in one day, each guide 16 0 

For each mole 9 0 

If done in two days, each guide shall be paid . . 20 0 

And for each mule 12 0 

fiom Sixt to Chamonix, and vice versa, each guide per 

diem 9 0 

Sleeping at Senrox, in addition 4 0 

For expeditions to the Montanyert, returning by the 

Her de Glace and the Chapeau, and mee vertd . . 8 0 
Tor merely crossing the Mer de Glace from the Mon- 

tauvert 2 0 

To the Chapeau 3 0 

6. For the expedition to the Col de la Balme, descending to Trienti 

and returning to Chamonix by the Tdte Noire : — 

If done in one day, for each guide . . . 9 0 

And for each mule 9 0 

If done in two days, for each guide . . . 12 0 

And for each mule . 12 0 

7. li'or each of the expeditions to the Montanvert, theEl^ere and 

the Br^Tent, each guide 6 0 

For each mule employed in any of these expeditions . 6 0 
If two of these expeditions axe made in the same day : 

For each guide 10 0 

For each mule 10 0 

8. Tor the expedition to the Montanvert, or the Flegeic and to 

Martigny, the guide shall have for these two expeditions . 12 0 

If or each mule 12 0 

And for the return from Martigny, each guide . « 6 0 
For each mule ........60 

9. For the expedition to the BeUeme PaviUott, descending to the 

baths of St. Gerrais, and returning, each guide 9 0 

For each mule 9 0 
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10. Fot the tour rouud Mont Blanc ; — 

V' d' ' r For c*^ch guide 6 0 

\For each miile 6 0 

1 1. For tbe expedition to the source of the Anreyron, or to the 

Glacier des Bossons, or to the cascade of the P^leiins, if 
this expedition is made in addition to another:— 

For eaf'li guide ] 50 

For each mule 1 60 

If this expedition is made separately, — 

For each guide 3 0 

For each mule 3 0 

In the days of the expeditions are included those which are necessary for 
the guide to return to Chamonix, from the pUce where the trarelleis part 
witli l)iin. 

In the daily payment of mules, their drivers are included. 
These regulations shall be constantly posted up : 

1. In the office of the guides. 

8. In all the hotels of Chamonix. 

3. In all the principal hotels of Sallenches, Cluses, and Bonneville. 
They shall he placed in the principal room of the hoteL 

Tlie iut'raetion of tliis rule by the hotel-keepers of Chamonix shall be 
puuislicd by a fine of 20f. 

If the ofence be repeated, the hne shall be doubled, and the judge shall 
in addition award the penalty of three days' imprisonment. 

Turin, 24:th May, 1859. 



THE END. 



L: 
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